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THE MORALITY OF ABREACTION 


Jn recent years there has been increasing attention paid by 
Catholic psychologists and theologians to the question whether the 
practice of psycho-analysis is compatible with Catholic principles. 
All agree in making a distinction between three levels in the teaching 
of Sigmund Freud ; his metaphysic, his psychology and his method 
of treatment. His metaphysic is deterministic materialism, viol- 
ently anti-christian ; his psychology is based on a rejection of the 
spirituality of the soul and free-will and on a crude metaphorical 
description of different levels of consciousness which represents the 
mind as a space with its ante-room and audience chamber and 
personifies mental functions like actors in a Greek tragedy, the Id, 
the Ego and the Super-ego or Censor. The method of treatment 
consists in the practice of psycho-analysis ; the patient is encouraged 
to talk freely, the analyst by word-association and dream inter- 
pretation evokes the repressed emotions or complexes from the 
unconscious and releases the emotional energy that had been pent 
up and thereby caused the psychic or neurotic trouble. 

All Catholics would agree that Freud’s metaphysics and psy- 
chology are fundamentally defective ; it is only in regard to his 
method of treatment that there is controversy.R. Allers! maintains 
that the method is essentially dependent on Freud’s philosophy 
and must be rejected with it. Other Catholic writers, e.g. Ronald 
Dalbiez,2, Nuttin,? Vanderveldt-Odenwald,* maintain that the 
method is quite independent of Freud’s ideas on philosophy and 
that it has proved successful in dealing with psychic illness ; it 
works. They hold that the treatment is based on the theories that 
there is an unconscious sphere, that repressed emotions remain 
active there and affect conduct and that when they are brought to 
light and released health is recovered.5 Freud, they admit, was not 
a logical thinker or philosopher and accepted uncritically the 
mechanistic errors of his day but he did insist on the reality of the 
psychic and on the unity of the human person. His method of 


1 The Successful Error, p. 256. 

*La Methode psychoanalytique et la doctrine freudienne. 

* Psychoanalysis and Personality. 

* Psychiatry and Catholicism. 

‘For a penetrating analysis of the theoretical basis of psycho-analysis, cf. Dr. E. 
F. O'Doherty,‘ Oedipus Complex or Anima Rationalis,” I. Theol. Quart., April, 1951. 
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probing the unconscious can be used without accepting his material- 
ism or his pan-sexualism. They maintain further that his method 
produced many cures or alleviations of mental illness. It has been 
responsible for a remarkable advance in the science of Psychiatry 
in the last 50 years and has been adopted by the vast majority of 
psychiatrists. 

Those who are interested in Catholic moral and pastoral theology 
are naturally curious about the subject of psychotherapy and any 
treatment that claims to “ minister to the mind diseased.”” Moral 
theology deals with the emotions and the other psychic factors 
that affect responsibility, such as hysteria, scrupulosity and in- 
hibitions. Priests who hear confessions are reminded, even in 
canon law, that they are physicians of souls ; they are deeply con- 
cerned with guilt and its repercussions and with all that affects the 
health of the soul. They know the mental suffering and moral 
dangers caused by anxiety, depression, obsessive ideas and 
sexual aberrations, and they are interested in any method that 
claims to cure such troubles. 

Hence there has been in recent years an increasing number of 
Catholics favourable to psycho-analysis and a demand that whatever 
is sound and acceptable in the new technique should be embodied 
in Catholic theology. A number of articles and books have been 
written on the subject.1. In 1953 an International Congress of 
Psychotherapy was held in Rome and one of the participants noted 
what a firm hold psychoanalysis had acquired among French clergy ; 
“the name of Freud was heard not once but hundreds of times 
and more often in terms of approval then otherwise.?”’ 

The problem whether the psychoanalytic method is compatible 
with Catholic principles arises in a crucial form in regard to that 
phase of the treatment which is called abreaction. When after 
several interviews the analyst has brought to the conscious level 
the repressed ideas and emotions which are supposed to have caused 
the psychic illness, the patient is expected to live again fully and 
vividly these emotions and by giving full expression to them to 
experience a purification or catharsis. This emotional discharge 


1Cf. Maryse Choisy, Psychoanalyse et Catholicisme, Varis, 1950. In addition to 
those mentioned above, a full bibliography is given in Depth Psychology and Mor- 
ality, by Rev. J. C. Ford, S.J. 

? Cf. Dr. Charles Burns, Tablet of 2nd May, 1953. 

3E. F. O'Doherty, loc. cit. distinguishes between abreaction, the precipitation 
and release of emotion and catharsis, the taking out into the open and facing in 
cold blood the repulsive idea or wish which consciousness refuses to face. He 
says that the method of analysis when it is successful, effects its cure by one or the 
other. He holds that both can be used independently of any theory, Freudian 
or other. 
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is helped by, and in fact depends on, the establishment of a personal 
relationship between patient and analyst which is called transference, 
because the analyst takes the place of the person with whom the 
patient had the emotional crisis, so that the libido or aggressiveness 
are transferred to him. Abreaction is a very important and indeed 
essential, part of psychoanalytic treatment, as it is held that the 
patient cannot regain mental health until he gets the repressed 
emotion out of his system,exactly as if it were a poisonous or corrosive 
substance. 

There are analogies to abreaction in normal life. Everyone 
knows how on the occasion of a great sorrow it does good, to women 
particularily, and brings relief, to have a “‘ good cry.” It is a 
common thing for people to give relief to their pent-up feelings,to 
let off steam, as it is said. Even males feel better when they can 
release to a friend or confidant the bitterness and grievances they 
feel against a partner or employer ; and some men make wife and 
children the innocent recipients of the annoyance and ill-temper 
that has piled up during the day at work or business, a process that 
is called “‘ letting it out on me.” 

There is certainly no moral objection to relieving one’s sorrow in 
a good cry, and to release one’s grievances to a friend in confidence 
may be quite harmless ; but when it comes to giving full vent to 
feelings of anger, hatred or spite, one is confronted with the Christian 
teaching which condemns not merely the external harmful act but 
also the internal act of morose delectation, desire or gloating, a 
teaching directly derived from Our Lord in his sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5: 22, 28). To express rancour or resentment may on oc- 
casion be only a venial fault, but if the repressed emotion is of the 
amorous or sexual type, as according to psychoanalysts is not 
rarely the case, then there is question of feelings which one may not 
knowingly and willingly consent to without grave sin. Yet psy- 
choanalysts affirm that a full and successful abreaction means giving 
free rein to the repressed feelings, even to the extent of reaching a 
paroxysm of hatred or eroticism with expressions and gestures, or 
even pollution. ; 

Some non-catholic psychoanalysts see no problem whatever, 
because if they are true disciples of Freud they regard morality as 
a mere convention. They would consider it fantastic, and indeed 
morbid, to be concerned about mere thoughts or feelings and they 
have no scruple about recommending a patient to commit external 
acts against chastity, if required for so-called therapeutic reasons. 
They would draw the line in letting a patient work off his agressive- 
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ness by assault or arson, for there the police would come in. But 
they would not hesitate to recommend a homosexual to go to a 
brothel to establish his capacity for natural intercourse, or to tell a 
wife who has become neurotic through unsatisfactory sexual relations 
with her husband, to have an adulterous liaison. Nuttin! while 
strongly denying the liceity, says ‘‘ there is no doubt that immoral 
kinds of behaviour can in certain circumstances help a patient to 
recover his psychic equilibrium.” Catholics who believe in absolute 
intrinsic morality hold that the end does not justify the means and 
that not even to save one’s life or sanity may one do what is intrinsic- 
ally wrong. Hence for Catholics abreaction does create a problem. 
Not many writers have dealt with it. The Centre d’ Etudes Laennec, 
which has inspired many discussions on medico-moral problems, 
published in 1950 a collection of essays on Psychanalyse et Conscience 
Morale. In one of these Dr. Nodet (p. 46) says that analytic therapy 
poses a moral problem inasmuch as it revives infantile conflicts of 
aggression and sexuality so that they express themselves in adult 
terms. He declares as his personal opinion that there is no con- 
tradiction between the treatment and Catholic morality, but gives 
no reasons other than the assertion that to justify his view it is 
sufficient to have experience of neurotic patients and of psychoan- 
alysis, and he proceeds to assert that there is only one way of know- 
ing psychoanalysis, viz. by undergoing an analysis oneself. Dr. 
Nodet like many modern Freudians holds that one may not express an 
opinion on psychoanalysis, unless one has undergone analysis ; 
they forget that Freud himself never underwent it. Their attitude 
is characteristic of the esoteric and _ unscientific tendencies the 
movement has developed. There is here an important point of 
principle and procedure. It cannot be maintained that the moralist 
must have practised, or endured, surgery or obstetrics before he is 
competent to discuss medico-moral questions. All that is required 
is that the medical situation be fully and accurately described by 
the surgeon or obstetrician ; then the moralist can apply his prin- 
ciples and pronounce judgement. 

A fuller and more reasoned discussion of the problem has been 
given by Nuttin in the work already quoted, and by A. Snoeck, 
S.J.2. Both argue in favour of the liceity of abreaction Taking 
all their reasons together, they are as follows. Firstly, the patient 
is not in his normal state ; he is in a relaxed dreamy state of slight 


1 Psychoanalysis and Personality, p. 146. 
*“* Moral Reflections on Psychiatric Abreaction,” Theological Studies, June, 1952, 
pp. 173¢f. 
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dissociation ; hence what he says or does has no more moral 
significance than for instance curses uttered under an anaesthetic. 
Secondly the circumstances are of a therapeutic nature and should 
be judged accordingly. “‘ Just like any medical treatment, this 
therapy is determined in the first place by the theory and technique 
of psychotherapy, and not by the standards that govern the life of 
social relationships.” This seems to mean therapy first, moral 
standards afterwards. Thirdly it is not the true personality which 
is engaged ; there is no real internal act involving commitment of 
the integrated personality. The terminology used by these writers 
is not customary or clear, but the general contention is that acts or 
words evoked under treatment are not formal but only material 
sins ; that furthermore they are not means or ends but accidental 
phenomena and therefore may be permitted for the therapeutic 
effect. 

These are arguments which require consideration. In regard to 
the first, the atmosphere of the psychoanalytic consulting room has 
often been described, and certainly the patient is meant to be 
relaxed and comfortable ; but it is not correct to suggest that he is 
in a semi-hypnotic or dissociated state. Freud rejected the use of 
- hypnosis in favour of word-association as a better technique for 
exploring the unconscious ; but for this the patient must be quite 
conscious and indeed mentally alert. This is the reason why the 
treatment cannot be used with the insane, mental defectives or 
infants, but only with persons of average intelligence. It is quite 
incorrect to compare the condition with anaesthesia; Snoeck* 
admits that the patient remains conscious of external phenomena. 
There is distinct from psychoanalysis a form of therapy which uses 
sodium pentothal to the degree that conscious control is obliterated 
and inhibitions removed in order to obtain the abreaction.’ This 
presents quite a different moral problem. But it is not psycho- 
analysis. 

As to the second argument, the fact that the purpose of abreaction 
is therapeutic does not excuse from the moral law ; the end does not 
- justify the means. The therapeutic situation does not make the emot- 
ions or acts meaningless. The patient is not playing a part or 
simulating other persons’ sentiments as ina drama. He is expressing 
his own feelings and identifying himself fully and indeed vigorously 
with them. 


1So Nuttin, op. cit., p. 151. 
* Loc. cit., p. 179. 
*Cf. Noyes, Modern Clinical Psychiatry, 1954, p. 577. 
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It is difficult to know what is meant by saying that in abreaction 
it is not the “ real,” the ‘‘ structured,” the “ balanced,” the “ socially 
integrated,” the “entirely integrated” personality who acts. 
These terms are used passim by Snoeck ; in fact even stranger ; 
“It would not be the person who acts in the therapeutic situation 
but rather an encrusted psyche.’’! Catholic moral teaching does 
not distinguish between those various forms or degrees of person- 
ality when it discusses responsibility. A person is responsible if he 
possesses knowledge and freedom at the time he acts. He may be 
an unbalanced personality, but balance and integration are qualities 
of character. People of weak character commit sin, but the fact 
that they are weak, that their convictions and will-power are not 
integrated or balanced, does not relieve them of responsibility. 
Catholic teaching does not require perfect knowledge and perfect 
freedom and an entirely integrated personality for a human, re- 
sponsible act. The responsible agent is the person who has here 
and now sufficient knowledge and freedom. 

But even if it be granted that in abreaction the patient is not 
fully responsible and that his actions are material sins, it does not 
follow that they may be encouraged or permitted. For it does not 
seem accurate to say that the release of aggressive or amorous 
emotion is accidental to the treatment, that it is not sought as a 
means oranend. The revival, expression and release of the emotion 
are directly sought and produced as the necessary means to success- 
ful treatment, just as the removal of a diseased organ is directly 
produced by the surgeon. If emotional discharge is essential to 
the therapy, it cannot be called incidental to the treatment. More- 
over it cannot be said that the analyst does not know or expect 
that immoral things will be said or done. He has every reason to 
expect these, for his object is to release repressed emotions, and 
they were repressed precisely because they were intolerable to 
consciousness, usually because of their immoral character. Ortho- 
dox Freudian analysts maintain that the repressed emotion is 
sexual or aggressive and that abreaction means the expression of 
libido or rancour ; and it is with the Freudian treatment that we 
are here concerned. Some therapists hold that the emotion dis- 
charged is in many, if not most cases, grief, fear or anxiety, which 
do not involve an immoral element. Here more exact scientific 
description of the facts is required. Taking the Freudian presenta- 
tion that the emotion discharged is sexual, we must confront it 
with the Catholic teaching that it is not lawful to ask or encourage 

1 Loc. cit., p. 180. 
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a person to do an act which is intrinsically wrong. Snoeck states 
this teaching fully and accurately. Likewise it is not lawful to 
put oneself in a position where one will commit material sin. One 
may not submit to hypnotism if one knows one will be asked to 
say or do what is wrong under the hypnotic influence, and a person 
may not take intoxicating drink even if he does not become drunk, 
if he knows that he will utter blasphemies or obscenities when under 
the influence. On the other hand one may undergo an anaesthetic 
even with the risk of using bad language thereunder, because there 
is only a possibility of such language and there is a serious justifying 
cause. It is a different matter for a person to submit to a state 
where he has no emotional control, for the precise purpose of giving 
vent to emotions and expressions which his conscience would 
normally repress. 

There is an analogy to abreaction in common life which may throw 
some light on this moral question. Another means by which people 
attain the state of emotional relaxation is by taking moderate 
quantities of alcohol. One of the principal reasons why people 
take to alcohol, or to drugs, is to attain the state in which they 
can release all the emotional tension resulting from the conflicts 
and frustrations of domestic, social and economic life. They 
secure a temporary relief ; but it is only temporary, and at a heavy 
price. Alcohol does not solve any difficulies of personal inadequacy 
or social friction, and instead of giving moral strength, it leads to 
weakness. There is grave reason to ask whether the benefit ascribed 
to abreaction by psychoanalysts is not greatly exaggerated. Neurotic 
symptoms do not disappear from the system instantaneously as 
figures are wiped from a slate. Mental habits are not changed 
overnight, even when the patient realizes their origin. If analysis 
is successful in discovering the mental origins of a conflict, it will 
generally be found that complete recovery requires a period of 
re-education and re-building. New attitudes and hopes have to be 
built, new strength of will acquired. Here the analyst must give 
place to the spiritual director. For this stage or process, psychoan- 
alysis has no resources of moral truth or spiritual help at its disposal. 
There is only one source of supernatural guidance and help, Jesus 
Christ and His Church. 

Even if it be granted that acts done in abreaction are only material 
sins, and that they are only incidental or indirect effects of the 
treatment, there still remains a third query, proof of its therapeutic 
value.1 There are assertions and claims in abundance, but it is 


_ 1} Both McDougall and Jung maintain that in a large number of cases abreaction 
is not only useless but harmful; cf. Jung, Collected Works, XVI, p. 131. 
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very difficult to get satisfactory evidence as to the actual benefits 
obtained by this process, or indeed by psychoanalysis in general. 
Statistics are not easily obtainable, partly because the treatment is 
generally private, and partly because, except in the case of physical 
or surgical methods, it is hard to know in the case of mental illness 
what was the precise cause of improvement, when patients do im- 
prove. Neuroses have been “cured” by osteopathy, chiropraxy, 
nux vomica and bromides, benzedrine sulphate, change of scene, a 
blow on the head and psychoanalysis.1_ In many cases improve- 
ment is due to vis medicatrix naturae helped by rest. 

There has been such propaganda for psychoanalysis that many 
‘accept its claims uncritically. In fact its use is quite limited ; the 
insane, mental defectives and children are excluded ; only cases of 
psychoneurosis of mild degree where the patient’s power of self- 
criticism is intact are suitable, and the patient must be calm, intelli- 
gent, educated, co-operative and under 50 years of age. Cases of 
obsessional neurosis do not respond to word-association and trans- 
ference. Henderson and Gillespie*® give statistics from the Berlin 
Psychoanalytic Clinic and Cassel Hospital. In both 40 per cent 
of patients were found to be well one year after discharge and 
18-25 per cent improved. It is interesting, however, to note that 
even in the case of the insane in mental hospitals the percentage 
discharged as cured or improved is about 40 and in the case of mild 
psychoneurosis treated with the old method of rest and good nursing 
the percentage of cures has been 60. 

Hence psychoanalysis cannot claim to be a certain or an indis- 
pensable method, even in the limited sphere of neurosis. Further- 
more it is a method that must be used with great caution, for in 
many cases it may do more harm than good. Apart entirely from 
the moral dangers or abuses arising from transference and abreaction, 
the treatment may cause in some patients depression, anxiety and 
disintegration of personality.* Nuttin ‘ states that students who 
undergo analysis for the purpose of didactic experience have had 
their mental equilibrium disturbed and old conflicts reactivated. 
To return then to the question at issue we would submit that the 
liceity of abreaction is subject to grave doubt. If it causes the 
revival and expression of immoral thoughts, desires or actions there 
is serious reason to hold that the patient has sufficient advertence 


1Cf. J. C. Ford, S.J., Depth Psychology and Morality. 
2 Textbook of Psychiatry. 
3 Cf. A. Combes, Psychoanalyse et Spiritualité, in La Pensée Catholique, 1955, p. 41. 


“Op. cit., p. 79. 
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and freedom for responsibility, and that even if they are not formal 
sins they are produced directly and without sufficient cause. 

We have not, however, been left to our own devices of theological 
speculation in the matter. Pope Pius XII in two of those luminous 
addresses in which he applies Catholic principles to modern develop- 
ments has spoken authoritatively on the subject of psychother- 
apeutic treatment. On 13 Sept. 1952 addressing the First Inter- 
national Congress of the Histopathology of the Nervous System? 
he referred to limitations of medical treatment on moral grounds 
and went on :— 


Here is another example; to deliver himself from repressions, in- 
hibitions or psychic complexes man is not free to awaken in himself for 
therapeutic purposes all the appetites of the sexual sphere which are 
active in his system and roll their impure waves in his unconscious or 
subconscious. He cannot make them the object of his fully conscious 
representations or desires with all the shocks and repercussions that such 
a procedure involves. For the man and the Christian there is a law of 
personal integrity and purity and of self-esteem which forbids him to 
immerse himself so completely in the world of sexual representations and 
tendencies. The medical and psychotherapeutic interest of the patient 
finds here a moral limit. It is not proved, it is even untrue, that the 
pansexual method of a certain school of psychoanalysis is an indispensable 
integrating part of all serious psychotherapy worthy of the name: that 
the fact of neglecting this method in the past has caused grave damage 
and mistakes in doctrine and its applications in education, psychology 
and even in pastoral theology : that it is an urgent need to remedy this 
deficiency and to introduce all who are concerned with psychic questions 
to the directive ideas and even to the practice of this technique dealing 
with sexuality. We say this because to-day these affirmations are 
too often presented with an unqualified assurance. It would be better 
in the domain of instinctual life to give more attention to indirect treat- 
ment and to the action of the conscious psyche on imaginative and 
emotional activity. This technique avoids the deviations referred to. 


On 13 April 1953 addressing the fifth International Congress of 
Psychotherapy and Psychology the Pope returned to the subject, 
showing how important he regards it. He said :— 


What has been said of indiscreet sexual initiation for therapeutic 
purposes holds also for certain forms of psychoanalysis. One should not 
consider these as the sole means of alleviating or curing psychic sexual 
troubles. The oft-repeated principle that sexual troubles of the uncon- 
scious, like all other inhibitions of similar origin, can be eliminated only 
by being brought to the level of consciousness is not valid if it is generalized 
without distiaction. The indirect method has also its efficacy and often 
it suffices abundantly. As regards the employment of psychoanalytic 


14.A.S., vol. 44, pp. 783ff. 
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method in the sexual domain, our allocution of 13 Sept. already referred 
to has indicated the moral limits. In effect one cannot consider as 
morally permissible without qualification the bringing up to the level of 
consciousness all the representations, emotions and sexual experiences 
which lie dormant in the memory and the unconscious thereby reactivat- 
ing them. If the protests arising from a senseof human and christian 
dignity are heeded, who would risk making the claim that this manner 
- of treatment does not carry with it any moral danger either immediate 
or future, when even if the therapeutic necessity of unlimited exploration 
be affirmed, this necessity is not after all established ? 


In concluding the Holy Father dealt with material sin :— 


Respect for God and for his holiness must always be reflected in 
man’s conscious acts. When even without subjective fault on the part 
of the person involved these acts diverge from the divine model they 
still run counter to the ultimate purpose of his being. That is why 
what is called material sin is something which should not exist and 
which therefore constitutes in the moral order a reality which is not 
indifferent. From this a conclusion follows for psychotherapy. In the 
presence of materal sin it cannot remain neutral. It can for the moment 
tolerate what remains inevitable. But it must know that God cannot 
justify such an action. With still less reason can psychotherapy counsel 
a patient to commit material sin, on the ground that it will be without 
subjective guilt. Such a counsel would also be erroneous if the action 
were regarded as necessary for the psychic relief of the patient and thus 
for the purpose of a cure. One may never counsel a conscious action 
which would be a distortion and not a reflection of divine perfection. 


These statements of the Pope, which were made after the appear- 
ance of the views commented on above, show that he regards 
abreaction as involving definite moral danger. In a commentary 
on the allocutions on this subject by Rev. J. C. Ford, S.J.,! it is 
said :— 

The neurotic patient may find the psychoanalytic intervi,ew the 
process of free association and the necessity of expressing the sexual 
content of consciousness a source of temptation and excitement. When 
this is merely incidental to the treatment and not a means to an end it is 
not necessarily immoral. Somewhere here a delicate line needs to be 
drawn. It is not drawn by the papal pronouncement, nor have moralists 


discussed adequately as yet the moral implications of free association 
and abreaction. 


It seems to us the Pope has made quite clear his doubts about 
“ the necessity of expressing the sexual content of consciousness.” 
Moreover abreaction presents problems different from those raised 
by recalling and confessing sexual sin, as in the sacrament of Pen- 
ance. In confession the minimum of description of species and 
» Theological Studies, March, 1954, p. 65. 
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number of actual sins suffices; and danger of renewed consent 
excuses from integrity of confession. But psychoanalysis requires 
the detailed description of not merely sins but of all fantasies and 
desires not consented to ; and nothing excuses—‘‘ No modesty, no 
shame, no duty of charity can justify the omission of a fact of 
consciousness.” But also, in abreaction the patient is required 
to actualize, to relive, co identify himself with the scenes or emotions 
recalled. For the analyst it may be incidental, or a matter of 
indifference, whether the emotions evoked are immoral or not ; 
but it is not a matter of indifference whether the patient actualizes 
and re-lives them ; for on that the success of the treatment depends. 
The Pope declares that it is not lawful to make sexual cravings the 
object of one’s conscious representations and it can hardly be denied 
that in abreaction the patient is conscious. The Holy Father has 
made it abundantly clear that abreaction of sexual emotion involves 
moral danger and that the therapeutic necessity of undergoing this 
danger is not established. In the concrete therefore it will be 
necessary to take into account the moral quality of the feelings 
evoked or the acts likely to result as well as the probability of their 
happening. If the emotion released is grief, fear or anxiety, there 
is generally no moral problem. If it is sexual, as leading analysts 
say it generally is, a moral problem does arise. In some cases the 
emotien discharged may be fear arising from a traumatic experience 
which was itself sexual in character, and may thus involve with the 
fear an activation of sexual feeling; then the question will be 
which emotion is primary or of major intensity. Here indeeda 
delicate line needs to be drawn. 

In conclusion it is clear that Catholics are not justified in sub- 
mitting to analytic treatment unless they have an assurance that 
they will not be required to undergo moral danger. The fact that 
the analyst is a Catholic is not always sufficient assurance on this 
point, for there have been Catholics who have shown uncritical 
enthusiasm on the necessity and efficacy of the Freudian technique. 
In the past most people were debarred from the treatment because 
it was an expensive luxury, involving many tedious and costly 
interviews. In the new Health services provision may be made for 
free consultation of a psychiatrist at public clinics and it is therefore 
important that if psychotherapy is given it will be in accordance 
with Christian moral principles. 


* MICHAEL J. BROWNE 


1 Cf. Cahiers Laennec, May, 1948, p. 38. 





SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION 
A RECENT BOOK’ 


It might well be supposed that the last word should have been 
long since said on the ancient problem of Scripture and Tradition, 
Few of the questions which divide Catholics and Protestants have 
been more unceasingly debated since the sixteenth century. The 
atmosphere of controversy which prevailed during the Reformation 
and the period following was not conducive to a calm and dispassionate 
treatment of what was a very fundamental issue. In those days it 
was the question of traditions rather than of Tradition that was 
very often the subject of discussion, the authority of traditions 
compared with the certainty of the inspired Scriptures rather than 
principle of Tradition itself. The Protestants understood the 
principle of Sola Scriptura as excluding all tradition. To their way 
of thinking tradition could scarcely avoid being a vehicle of error 
and corruption and at its best could have only a human authority. 
It was nothing short of blasphemy to put it on a level with Scripture. 
The Catholic reply was sometimes inclined to concentrate on estab- 
lishing the authority of these particular traditions, and did not 
always sufficiently demonstrate the general principle, that there are 
traditions in the church which have an authority equal to that of 
Scripture because they have been handed down by the infallible 
magisterium set up by Christ Himself for the very purpose of trans- 
mitting His teaching. It was not always brought out with sufficient 
clearness that the only tradition which was accepted as a source of 
revelation on a level with Scripture was the divine-apostolic 
tradition handed on by the magisterium. 

In modern times the question has come to be discussed in a calmer 
and less controversial manner, though it cannot entirely cease to 
be a controversial issue. Nowadays, many Protestants do not 
reject all tradition. They admit that the religious teaching of the 
Scriptures may be conserved also in the liturgy and practice of the 
Church, in the writings of the Fathers and in the living faith of the 
Christian generations. They accept tradition which explains more 
fully and clearly what is already contained in Scripture. Catholic 


1 Oscar Cullmann, La Tradition, Paris, 1953. 
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theologians, for their part, have been emphasizing more than for- 
metly that the question of Scripture and Tradition cannot be dis- 
cussed in isolation, as it is closely linked up with the more 
fundamental question of the teaching authority of the Church. 

Some recent studies of the question by Protestant theologians 
make very interesting reading. In the introductory essay to the 
Bampton lectures for 1940 Dr. G. L. Prestige examined the notion 
of Tradition as it was understood by the great Fathers of the Church. 
Somewhat the same ground has been covered more recently still 
bya Dutch theologian with remarkable thoroughness and penetra- 
tion.2 Both of them reach the conclusion that Tradition as it was 
understood in the early centuries was a vastly different thing from 
what it was supposed to be by the sixteenth century Reformers 
and indeed by Protestants generally. 

Professor Cullman is very much interested in these fundamental 
issues which divide Catholics and Protestants. As an authority 
in the field of New Testament theology he deals with a period in 
which a solution of these differences might reasonably be looked 
for. There is very little of the controversialist about him. His 
writings give an impression of scholarly detachment and strict 
objectivity. They are read by Catholic theologians with great 
interest but, not infrequently, with a feeling of disappointment. 
His closeness to the position of Catholic scholars as against that of 
Liberal Protestantism seems to suggest at times that he is on the 
verge of accepting the Catholic point of view. But there is always 
a point beyond which he is not prepared to go and his essential 
position remains unaltered. In his recent book La Tradition he 
takes up the old problem of Scripture and Tradition, not with any 
polemical intention but in the hope that a frank discussion may lead 
to a better understanding. He confines his investigation to the 
period that ended with the formation of the Canon of Scripture. 


I 


The first part of his book examines the notion of Tradition as it 
is found in the New Testament and particularly in the writings of 
St. Paul. His conclusion is that the author of this tradition of the 


1 Fathers and Heretics. London, 1940. 


*Dr. E. Flesseman-Van Leer, Tradition and Scripture in the Early Church, 
Assen, 1954, 
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apostles was the Lord raised to the right hand of God (i.e. not the 
historical Christ as the first in a chain or succession of teacher 
but the risen and glorified Lord still living in the community). If 
is Christ too who presides over its transmission. The tradition ¢ 


the apostles has therefore the authority of direct revelation an( i 


there is no question of its being equiparated with mere humap 
traditions. In the second part he examines the notion of thé 


apostolate with a view to defining the relation between apostolic andj pe™ 


post-apostolic tradition. In the third part he tries to show thi 
his findings with regard to the distinction between apostolic ang 
post-apostolic tradition are confirmed by the history of the ea 
Church. As he sees it, the significance of the formation of th 
Canon of Scripture in the middle of the second century was that 
the Church was deliberately codifying the tradition of the apostle 
and making the New Testament the norm of all apostolic tradition, 

M. Cullmann sees the problem of the relation between Scriptur 
and Tradition as part of the more general problem of the connexion 
between the period or age of the apostles and the period or age of 
the Church. Taking over the theme developed at length in his 
earlier work Christ and Time, he points out that at the centre of 
Time in which the history of salvation unfolds itself is the period of 
direct revelation, the period of the Incarnation. He includes in it 
the years from the birth of Christ to the death of the last of the 
apostles, the eye-witnesses who had seen the risen Jesus and who 
had received the direct and unique command to give testimony to 
what they had seen and heard. All particular fractions or segments 
of Total Time take their meaning from these few years which are the 
years of revelation.They are of unique significance in the history of 
salvation which opens out from them in two directions, backwards 
in the centuries of preparation and forward in the prolongation of 
the Incarnation which is the Church. It is in the light of those 
years that we can believe in the Church as the Body of Christ in 
which the Lord exercises His actual reign over the universe. The 
significant feature in this division of the history of salvation is that 
the apostolic age is included in the central period, the period of the 
Incarnation, and is therefore definitely marked off from the period 
of the Church. The Church enters into the history of salvation only 
when the central period, including the apostolic age, had already 
come to an end. 

M. Cullmann’s recognition of the role and significance of the 
Church in continuing Christ’s work of redemption was rather 

1 Christ and Time. English Translation by Floyd V. Filson, London, 1951, 
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§ remarkable as it meant that he was abandoning a point of view which 


en had dominated Protestant thought. Throughout the present work, 


there is the same emphasis and with it what appears to be a genuine 
® appreciation of the Church as the Body of Christ, animated and 
guided by the Spirit of God. At the same time he continues to 
insist very strongly on the distinction between the period of the 
m apostles, which he includes in the central event itself, and the 
period of the Church. Post-apostolic tradition and the teaching 
of the Church must always be subject to control from that centre. 
The distinction, therefore, as he works it out, carries with it the 
subordination of Tradition to Scripture. 

That the period of the Incarnation is central and of unique 
significance in the history of salvation no one will question. The 
inclusion in it of the apostolic age might appear to be no more than 


ion 2somewhat arbitrary but not very objectionable scheme of division. 


There is this much justification for it that the apostolic age falls 
within the period of direct revelation which came to an end with 
the death of the last apostle. But for Cullmann the division is 
made to mean a great deal more than that. It means that the 
apostles do not belong to the Church which takes over in the work of 
salvation only with the end of the apostolic age. It means that 
the Church has no mission or authority deriving from a commission 
given by Christ to the apostles. Indeed, it is not easy to see how 
it does not mean that the Church as such came into existence only 
subsequently to the apostles. The role of the Church is vital to the 

whole discussion. It is in the larger context of the precise character 
| of its mission to teach the revelation of God in Jesus Christ that the 
solution of the problem of Scripture and Tradition must be sought. 
What makes Cullmann’s position unique asa theologian is that, while 
he has abandoned the traditional Protestant attitude to the Church, 
he remains very much a Protestant in his views on the sufficiency 
of Scripture and its superiority to Tradition. 

M. Cullmann’s first argument is based on the unique and non- 
transmissible character of the apostolic office. He makes a great 
deal of the fact that the apostles did not and could not appoint 
other apostles to succeed themselves. The bishops who did succeed 
them were on an entirely different level of authority, with an essent- 
ially different function. The Church has bishops but no apostles. 
Catholic theology, he admits, does indeed recognize the unique and 
non-transmissible character of the apostolate but it fails, he thinks, 
to see in it the consequences which it really involves. In God’s 
plan for human salvation the apostles were the divinely chosen 
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instruments for making His revelation known to all men. The 
office was a strictly personal one : they could act through no inte 
mediaries and they were to have no successors. They must bring 
revelation to the knowledge of all men by their own direct anj 
immediate action. It is in their writings, which we have in th 
New Testament, that the apostles are present in the Church of thi 
twentieth century, bringing the message of revelation directly ané 
immediately to the men of today.1_ The Church has no part in the 
delivery of that message. There can be no intermediaries betwee 
the apostles themselves and the believer. Cullmann, however, j 
not forgetting the significance he attaches to the role of the Church 
He still emphasizes that the work of salvation is continued in the 
Church. The Holy Spirit who at other times was reserved fo 
certain men of God has since Pentecost become accessible to the 
whole community of believers. He continues in the Church to be 
the Spirit of truth, but any further inspirations, individual o 
collective, which may come from Him must be examined in the 
light of the one criterion or norm, the apostolic testimony as found 
in the written Scriptures. 

M. Cullmann’s concept of the teaching office of the Church and its 
relation to Scripture and Tradition is very far removed from ours. 
The Church, he holds, has the right and the duty to proclaim what 
in the light of the apostolic norm it sees to be the truth. In that 
way you have what is called ecclesiastical tradition. This can be 
of great value to the Church, and Protestants, he thinks, have been 
wrong in underestimating it. But there is an essential difference 
between it and apostolic tradition. Up to a point he is saying what 
we say. We too admit an essential difference between apostolic 
tradition, which in its proper sense is divine tradition, and later 
ecclesiastical tradition which has only a human authority. But 












these terms do not mean for Cullmann what they mean for us. 
For him apostolic tradition and the New Testament writings are 
identical : there is no apostolic tradition except what is contained 
in them : through them the apostles give their teaching or tradition 
directly to all men, and it is only that tradition that is genuinely 


1“ Si nous croyons avec les premiers chrétiens que I’institution divine de oe 
tolat a eu, dans l’economie du salut, ce sens de transmettre la revelation de Di 
en Christ d’une fagon immédiate, donc en éliminant tous les autres intermédiares, 
source inévitable de déformations, nous devous respecter le plan de Dieu, en con- 
servant a l’apostolat cette méme fonction dans notre Eglise d’aujourd’ hui. La 
presence réelle des apétres dans |'Eglise de tous les temps nous est donnée dans le 
Nouveau Testament. Mais nous l’y trouvous dans la mesure précisément od nous 
cherchons le contact direct avec ces témoins, en éliminant a notre tour les inter- 
mediares."" La Tradition, p. 36, 
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authoritative. The teaching of the Church comes under the heading 
of post-apostolic or ecclesiastical tradition and can never have more 
than a human authority. The Church’s authority to teach is confined 
to acting as an authorized interpreter of the written Scriptures. 
Its function is to transmit the message of the Scriptures for each 
generation in a language it will understand. But its directives are 
true only for each particular age and are not binding on future 
generations. There is only one standard or norm of unchanging 
divine truth, the apostolic testimony in the written Scriptures. 

There is no doubt that for Cullmann this identity of the tradition 
of the apostles and the New Testament Scriptures is fundamental. 
His whole case rests on it. And, strangely enough, he makes no 
serious effort to prove it. He more or less takes it for granted. 
Instead of being the conclusion of his investigation he makes it the 
starting point. He is constantly confusing and frequently inter- 
changing the terms témoignage apostolique and écrits des apétres. 
But the whole question at issue is whether there is a relation of 
strict identity between these. The Catholic Church accepts témoig- 
nage apostolique as the supreme and ultimate norm of divine revela- 
tion. It denies that the divinely chosen organ for its transmission 
was the written Scriptures. 

That the apostolic office as such was strictly personal, that 
revelation closed with the death of the last apostle and that apostolic 
tradition is essentially different from post-apostolic or ecclesiastical 
tradition, on these points there will be no quarrel with Professor 
Cullmann. They are commonplaces of Catholic teaching. The 
real question is where that tradition of the apostles is to be found. 
His answer is in the writings of the New Testament and nowhere 
else. He denies that the authority of the apostles continues 
in any sense to reside in the Church’s magisterium. He admits,as 
he has little choice in the matter, that the oral tradition of the 
apostles preceded the earliest apostolic writings and that this oral 
tradition was quantitatively richer than what came to be the 
written tradition. But the fact that at a given moment the apostles, 
either personally or through their chosen spokesmen, should have 
given that tradition a written form was of supreme importance in 
the history of salvation. It meant that the extent of this oral 
tradition was being fixed for all time in the sense that the apostolic 
testimony in that written form was made the definitive norm of 
divine revelation for all time. No evidence is offered that a change 
of such extraordinary significance in the method of transmitting 
the apostolic teaching actually took place. Indeed Cullmann’s 
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argument supposes on his part a surprisingly unrealistic concept a 
the way the apostolic writings came into existence. It implie§! 
something like a deliberate and concerted plan on the part of the 
apostles to have their teaching committed to writing by themselvg 
or by others under their immediate supervision. These writing 
may in fact contain the essential message of revelation but there is 
no evidence that they were ever written for that purpose or that 
they were meant to supersede the living personal authority of the 
apostles, which was to be perpetual in their successors. 


II 


In the concluding chapter M. Cullmann goes on to argue that the 
history of the early Church confirms the view that the only tradition 
which the Church was prepared to accept as genuinely apostolic 
was that which was contained in the New Testament. The teaching 
of the apostles continued for a time to be handed on by oral tradition. 
At a given moment, however—he puts it in the middle of the second 
century—the Church reached the conclusion that such oral tradition 
could no longer be a safe guide. As the distance from the apostles 
increased and the collective memory of their teaching grew mor 
uncertain it was felt that oral tradition could not continue to afford 
a sufficient guarantee of authenticity. Consequently, the Church 
came to the decision to recognize as canonical the writings which 
were certainly of apostolic origin and for the future to regard them 
as the norm or standard of the apostolic tradition. In taking this 
action it was drawing a definite line of demarcation between the 
temps des apétres and the temps de l’Eglise, between the apostolic 
community and the Church ruled over by bishops, between apostolic 
and post-apostolic or ecclesiastical tradition! It was not ruling 
out the possibility of future developments but it was making certain 
that these could never have the authority of apostolic tradition. 
At the time that this decision was taken, there may have been 
authentic apostolic traditions other than those contained in the 
apostolic writings. That possibility Cullmann admits. The forme 

1“ La fixation du Canon chrétien de l’Ecriture signifie précisément que /’ Eglis 
elle-méme, & un moment donné, a tracé une ligne de démarcation claire et nett 
entre le temps des apétres et le temps de l'Eglise, entre le temps de la fondation etk 
temps de la construction, entre la communauté apostolique et l’Eglise des évéques, 
autrement dit entre la tradition apostolique et la tradition ecclésiastique. Si telle 


n’etait pas la signification de l’établissement du Canon, cet événement serait dénut 
de sens.”” Op. cit., p. 43. 
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® tion of the Canon meant that, even if there were, for the future only 

those traditions would be accepted as apostolic which were contained 
in the writings admitted to the Canon. His argument is that to 
attach any other significance to the Canon of Scripture makes its 
formation devoid of all meaning. Ifthe teaching of the magisterium 
continued to be the supreme norm of apostolic tradition there was 
no reason why the Canon should have been fixed at all. 

M. Cullmann certainly attaches extraordinary significance to the 
formation of the Canon. He speaks as if it were a very deliberate 
step taken at a particular time with a realization of all the implica- 
tions that he himself sees in it. He admits that it was the Church 
formed the Canon but he is not very explicit on what he means by 
the Church in this connexion. A distinction between an ecclesia 
docens and an ecclesia discens does not seem to have any place in his 
theology. The formation of the Canon, he says, did not mean that 
the seat of authority passed from the Church to the written word for 
the reason that before that event there was no doctrinal authority, 
properly speaking, in the Church. At the same time he can make 
the statement that the principle of the Canon did not deprive the 
Church of its magisterium: it merely gave it its proper character 
by making it necessary for it to submit all its future activity to the 
control of a higher norm or standard. During the relevant period 
there was in existence what he calls a magisterium but there was 
no doctrinal authority properly so-called. When he speaks of a 
magisterium he is not thinking of a living personal teaching authority 
in our sense. It seems to mean for him, as it does for many Pro- 
testant writers,! the community’s collective knowledge and under- 
standing of the content of the apostolic teaching. In his view the 
formation of the Canon effected a change of the utmost importance 
in the system of preserving and transmitting the teaching of the 
apostles. It was indeed a decisive moment for the whole future 
history of mankind—and he gives us to understand that the Church 
at the time was well aware of that. It realized that the apostolic 
age was still sufficiently close to enable it to distinguish with cer- 
tainty the true apostolic tradition from legendary and Gnostic 


1The strict application of the Scriptura sola principle rules out an external 
teaching authority in any real sense and when they speak of the Church’s authority 
in matters of doctrine they do not as a rule explain very clearly what they mean. 
Karl Barth is more explicit than most on this point. ‘‘ This genuine human authority 
of the Church is constituted in a common hearing and accepting of God’s Word, 
and this communion becomes concrete in a Church confession. Ecclesiastical 
authority consists in a Church confession . . . that is, the voice of others in the Church 
accosting me in particular agreements and common declarations,and as such preceding 
my own faith and its confession.” Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics, Otto Weber. 


English Translation, London, 1953, p. 65. The above extract is largely a quotation 
from Barth. 
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accretions! and that the presence of such errors made it imperative 
to have the true apostolic tradition fixed and codified once and for 
all in written form. Yet it is hard to see how, even on his own telling 
of it, this tremendously significant event was due to an authoritative 
act at all, or even to a deliberate one.? There was no authority in 
the Church at the time distinct from that of the community asa 
whole. It is not easy to visualize such a deliberate and concerted 
action on the part of the community which by that time was pretty 
well diffused throughout the Mediterranean world and even beyond 
it. It is one thing to say that at a particular point of time the 
Church came to a decision to form a list or Canon of the writings 
which were certainly apostolic. It is quite another thing to give to 
that decision the extraordinary significance in the history of sal- 
vation that M. Cullmann gives it. He can offer no proof beyond 
saying that the formation of a Canon of Scripture could have meant 
nothing else. His thesis is contradicted by what these same apost- 
tolic writings tell us of the economy set up by Christ Himself for 
the transmission of His teaching. It finds no support in the records 
of the early centuries.* It would be very extraordinary if men 







































































1 Apostolic succession can mean for M.Cullmannonly a line of successor 
who came after the apostles and handed on their teaching. What Catholic theol- 
ogians call dogmatic tradition as distinct from mere historical tradition would have 
no special value for him. While an historical chain of succession could for a time 
guarantee the reliability of oral tradition as a kind of collective memory, the longer 
the chain got, the less certainty it offered. And if that was all oral tradition was 
errors and corruptions of the original teaching would have been inevitable. Cull- 
mann’s point here is that a time came, as it was bound to come, when the collective 
memory of the apostolic teaching was losing its certainty and the Church came to 
the decision to regard henceforth as the true tradition of the apostles only what 
was contained in the Canon or list of approved apostolic writings. But it is only on 
the assumption that tradition has only such an historical value that his argument 
is a valid one. Dr. Flesseman-Van Leer’s careful study of the period has convinced 
him that for Irenaeus and Tertullian apostolic succession is always more than a 
merely historical guarantee for the transmission of apostolic doctrine. For them 
tradition, i.e. the human transmission of God’s revelation can take place only with 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ The only adequate interpretation of the concep- 
tion of apostolic-succession found in the early Church is the one which sees in it the 
instrument for the passing on of apostolic teaching, and which recognizes this 
transmission as a spiritual reality. The true apostolic succession guarantees the 
pureness of the doctrine and the true apostolic doctrine is, by God’s will, bound 
to the succession.”” Op. cit., p. 189. 

2“ Parmi les nombreux écrits chrétiens, les livres formant le futur Canon s¢ 
sont imposés a l' Eglise par leur autorité apostolique intrinséque, comme il s’imposent 
encore ead hui a nous-mémes, puisque le Christ-Kyrios y parle.”” Op. cit., p. 45. 

* Having carefully examined the evidence Flesseman-Van Leer sums up his 
conclusions with regard to that period as follows : ‘‘ We have seen that tradition is 
the revelation which reaches us by way of the apostles in the living preaching and 
teaching of the Church : that what the Church believes and proclaims is identical 
with the revelation message which the apostles brought. This original message 
has been faithfully preserved and transmitted from generation to generation through 
the succession of bishops. However, this same message has also been preserved in 
writing. That is to say, the unadulterated apostolic teaching is to be known from 
Scripture.” Op. cit., p. 128. 
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like Irenaeus and Tertullian made no reference to such an epoch 
making decision taken by the Church during their own life-time.* 

There are some further inconsistencies in M. Cullmann’s thesis 
regarding the significance of the Canon in the history of salvation. 
He admits that side by side with the Scriptures a rule of faith was 
transmitted in oral form. He is referring to the Apostles’ Creed. 
It was accepted because, and only because, it was fixed by the 
apostles. The fact that the creed was handed on by oral tradition 
should create a difficulty for Cullmann. His explanation is that it 
was accepted because it was fixed by the apostles. Ce gut importe 
ce n'est pas tant le fait que la tradition apostolique soit orale ou écrite, 
mais qu’ elle ait été fixée par les apétres. Does he really mean that 
the Creed in the form in which it came to be adopted throughout 
the Church was actually drawn up by the apostles themselves ? 
Otherwise there is little point in his explanation. In accepting 
the Creed as a summary of the apostolic teaching, the Church was 
making use of a norm or standard other than the written Scriptures, 
and it continued to do so even after the formation of theCanon. In 
other words, the written Scriptures were not the sole norm of the 
apostles’ teaching and the Church’s formation of the Canon made 
no essential difference in the authority it gave to oral apostolic 
tradition. 

M. Cullmann assumes that in forming the Canon the Church 
came to a formal decision to recognize as the authentic tradition 
of the apostles only what was contained in the books admitted to 
the Canon. It was this decision which created the distinction 
between oral and written tradition. Now there is no evidence 


1 That a decision involving such serious practical consequences was taken by the 
Church in the middle of the second century is surely contradicted by the whole 
thesis of Irenaeus and Tertullian. Cf. Flesseman-Van Leer, op. cit., p. 139. 

*The assigning of a particular article of the Creed to each of the twelve apostles 
he admits to be legendary. What is true, he states, is that the text of the brief 
formulae which served as the basis of the most ancient creeds was fixed in apostolic 
times. In that sense the Creed was the Creed of the apostles. But the text of the 
Creed itself must have undergone changes during the period up to the middle of 
the second century. He argues that at the same time that it fixed the Canon of 
the apostolic writings, and for the same reasons, the Church accepted a summary 
of the oral tradition in the creed fixed by the apostles. What was the text of the 
Creed that was thus canonized ? It must have been well-known if along with the 
apostolic writings it was to serve for all time as the sole norm of the apostolic teach- 
ing. It was on a different level to the later creeds drawn up by the Church, e.g. in 
general councils. These merely represented the Church’s position in face of the 
heresies and problems of a particular age. Like all other doctrinal statements of 
the Church they had no absolute or unchanging truth. They were directives merely 
for the time being and could not bind future generations. We are asked to believe 
that all this was due to a decision taken by the Church in the middle of the second 
century of which no mention was made either then or subsequently. 
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whatever that the Church had any such distinction in mind. The 
New Testament Canon was formed in order to distinguish clearly 
writings which had apostolic authority from writings which had 
not. Its purpose was not to make a distinction between the 
apostolic writings and oral traditions which might be equally apos- 
tolic, with the effect of depriving these latter of any genuine authority. 
In fact it is hard to see how it could have done so. If there were 
authentic apostolic traditions still in existence, the Church could 
scarcely have denied itself the right and even the duty to proclaim 
them. Its decision to disregard them, Cullmann says, was an act 
of humility on its part. By a kind of self-denying ordinance the 
Church bound itself to take no notice of such oral tradition and to 
submit all its future teaching to an outside standard or norm of its 
own creation. If the Church could authoritatively declare what 
writings were genuinely apostolic, why could it not equally declare, 
then or at any subsequent date, what traditions were genuinely 
apostolic ? 


Ill. 


In discussions between Catholics and Protestants the problem of 
Scripture and Tradition must remain largely a subordinate one. 
The real issue between us and M. Cullmann is the nature and function 
of the magisterium in the Church. What a Protestant theologian 
believes with regard to the Church and its authority to teach 
determines his views on the rival claims of Scripture and Tradition. 
It also makes it almost impossible for him to give a fair presentation 
of the Catholic concept of Tradition. M. Cullmann, it is true, 
brings out very clearly the divine authority of Tradition but he 
confines such Tradition to Scripture. He lays stress on the role of 
the Church in carrying out the divine plan of redemption and in 
doing so rejects the view that salvation is an entirely personal thing 
between the individual and God. There are, however, some aspects 
of his teaching on the Church which are not easily reconciled with 
his acceptance of it as the Body cf Christ and the prolongation of 
the Incarnation, guided and animated by the Holy Spirit. His 
separation of the temps des apétres from the temps de I’ Eglise and the 
particular significance he attaches to it does seem to mean either 
that the Church did not exist at all in apostolic times or that, at the 


1See J. Lebreton in The History of the Catholic Church, (English Translation 
by E. C. Messenger, London, 1946) Vol. III, pp. 572-5. 
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point of separation, it underwent a radical change. There is no 
doubt that he does not accept a magisterium in the Church in our 
sense of a body of living personal teachers, deriving its authority 
from the mandate given by Christ to the apostles to preach the 
gospel to the whole world, with the promise that He would be with 
them to the end of time. When he speaks of the Church’s magist- 
erium he is thinking of its collective knowledge and understanding 
of divine truth. It has no real authority and it must always be 
submitted to the control of the one objective norm of divine revela- 
tion, the written Scriptures. One cannot help thinking that under- 
lying all his thought is the characteristically Protestestant idea 
that, in matters of doctrine, authority belongs only to the Word of 
God—contained originally in the tradition of the apostles and 
afterwards in Scripture—and that in neither case was any author- 
ized teacher or intermediary to come between God’s Word and the 
believer. 

Considering his views on the magisterium it is no surprise to 
find that M. Cullmann does considerably less than justice to the 
Catholic teaching on Tradition. His own thesis aims at bringing out 
the essential difference that there is between the tradition of the 
apostles and later or post-apostolic tradition. That distinction is 
no less clearly recognized in Catholic theology. The only tradition 
that it accepts on a level with Scripture as a source of divine revela- 
tion is tradition that is apostolic and it distinguishes sharply from 
it as ecclesiastical tradition developments which may have arisen 
later. We hold that the original tradition of the apostles is trans- 
mitted through the ages by the same divinely instituted and infallible 
personal magisterium which existed in apostolic times and which 
has continued to carry out the mission given to the apostles to preach 
the gospel to the whole world. M. Cullmann’s belief that there is 
no divinely instituted personal magisterium and that there are no 
genuine apostolic traditions other than those contained in the New 
Testament makes it impossible for him to appreciate that position. 
His reference to the recent definition of the doctrine of Our Lady’s 
Assumption is a concrete illustration of this attitude. He quite 
clearly does not understand that, when it issues such a solemn 
definition, the Church is not in any sense accepting later or post- 
apostolic tradition as of equal authority with Scripture as a source 
of divine revelation. The tradition (e.g. concerning the privileges 
of Our Blessed Lady) on which the Church bases its teaching is 
itself apostolic tradition, contained implicitly in the original deposit 
of faith handed on by the apostles to their successors in the 
magisterium.. 
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M. Cullmann’s investigation of the problem of Scripture and 
Tradition does not end on a very hopeful note. His conclusion is 
that in theory at least the difference between the Catholic and 
Protestant positions is insurmountable and there is no point in 
trying to minimize it. His own book is very much a justification 
and a defence of the Scriptura sola principle. The only point in 
which he might be said to depart from its strict application is in the 
importance he attaches to the function of the Church in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. But he refuses any real authority to the 
teaching of the Church and the main difficulty for the Catholic 
reader is to see what his repeated emphasis on the role of the Church 
in the history of salvation can really mean. He thinks that the real 
point of difference between Catholics and Protestants has to do 
with the manner in which the one and only testimony of the apostles 
was to be brought to the knowledge of men. In a sense he is right 
in that estimate, but it raises a wider question than that of the 
rival claims of Scripture and Tradition. It is the question of the 
nature of Christ’s Church and its role in the divine plan of redemp- 
tion.! In the answer to it lies the real difference between M. 
Cullmann and the Catholic position. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


1 “ The argument of this chapter, in conjunction with the evidence provided by 
early Christian writings, indicates that a large area of common ground should be 
recognized by churches of the Reformation and the Catholic churches. For both, 
apostolic teaching, tradition and scripture are indispensable. Divergences arise 
mainly at points where divergent ecclesiologies affect the interpretation of these 
concepts. In the field of ecclesiology, therefore, much further clarification is needed 
if the problems examined in the last chapter are to reach final solution ’, Flesseman- 
Van Leer, op. cit., p. 197. 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In this final article we come to the question of the doctrines, the 
religious philosophy of the Qumran sect. In general it may be said 
that the sectaries were not greatly inclined towards religious specula- 
tion or well equipped for it. The ‘‘ marvellous mysteries,” “‘ hidden 
things” and “ revelations’! of which they speak turn out, upon 
examination, to be largely questions concerning the peculiar calendar 
of the sect, or distinctive interpretations of the Law and other 
sacred books, or relatively secondary matters such as the names of 
the angels. Original ideas are found in their teaching chiefly in 
the domain of angelology and eschatology, the doctrine of the 
“last things.” In connection with the latter we have their distinc- 
tive doctrine on predestination, the two spirits and the two ways. 


ANGELOLOGY 

The question of angels, good and evil, is given some prominence 
in the Qumran writings, just as in the Old Testament apocrypha. 
Angels are classed into two main groups—good and evil—whose 
respective functions are very much linked with the fundamental 
teaching on the two spirits and the two ways. Thus, in the War 
Scroll, the names of the good angels are inscribed on the military 
banners of the “ sons of light,” and St. Michael is spoken of as their 
protector.* It may be that he, too, is the same as the great “‘ Angel 
of Light ” who guided Moses and Aaron, the “ Prince of Light ”’ in 
whose hands is the government of the “sons of justice.”* The 
Almighty is surrounded by the “ marvellous assembly ”’ of his angels, 
and the sectaries look forward to praising Him in their company 
at the end of time.* © 

On the other side, we find the evil angels under their chief, 
variously called Belial, Angel of Hostility, Angel or Prince of 
Darkness, in whose hands is the government of the “ sons of ini- 


1Cf. 19S IX, 18; CDC III, 12; 1Q@S I, 13-15. 

: ra) IX, 15 ff.; XVII, 6-7. 

*CDC V, 18-19; 1QS III, 20 ff. 

*Cf. 10H III, 4-5 (“eternal assembly, army of saints, assembly of the sons 
of God ") > V, 8-11, 
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quity.”? The general impiety in Israel at the time of the founding 
of the Community is ascribed to the power of Belial ;* in fact, he 
was looked upon in some sense as the cause of all sin, notably the 
past or present transgressions of the sectaries themselves. His 
power was directed especially to the destruction of the Community, 
against whom he constantly raised up persecution. Thus, in the 
“War Scroll,” victory is thrice given by his power to the “ sons of 
darkness,” before God intervenes to give final victory to the “ sons 
of light ”’ in the seventh contest. The enemies of the Congregation 
are the “ congregation of Belial,” who seek to ensnare it with the 
“plots of Belial,” to engulf it in the “torrents of Belial,’’etc.* 
Yet, at the Last Day, the gates of Sheol will open to swallow up and 
imprison these spirits and all others who have “ conceived iniquity.” 

if in much of this there are points of contact with the New Testa- 
ment—and we must remember that angelology is a relatively second- 
ary doctrine in the New Testament—it must still be insisted that the 
doctrine of the sectaries is essentially based on the rather full Old 
Testament teaching. Only in comparatively accidental points, 
e.g. the names and ranks of the angels, do we find a development, 
and this development is so much the common property of the various 
apocryphal writings, both apocalyptic and even rabbinical, that 
we may speak of it as part of the religious heritage of the 


Jewish world of New Testament times.? The question of the 
“two spirits’’ belongs more properly to the domain of es- 
chatology. 


ESCHATOLOGY 
It is well known that, in the latest books particularly of the Old 
Testament—such as Daniel, Machabees and Wisdom—we meet 
teaching on the Last Judgment, resurrection of the body, rewards 
and punishments after death, even on an intermediate state of 


1Cf. 1QS III, 20 ff. 

*CDC IV, 12-18. 

210M XVIII, | ff. 

“10H I, 7; IV, 8. 

5 10H VI, 16-17. 

*Cf. Heinisch, Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 128-140 (Eng. trans. by 
W. G. Heidt, Minnesota, 1950). 

? Parallels from the apocrypha are cited by Heinisch (op. cit.), and Vermés (op. 
cit.) in the course of his commentary on the Qumran writings. Contrariwise, we 
find no parallel in the Qumran scrolls for such distinctively Christian applications 
as the doctrine of guardian angels (Matt. 18: 10), the inferiority of the angels 
to Christ (Colossians and Ephesians, passim), and the idea that the just, at the 
resurrection of the body, are like ‘‘ the angels in heaven” in purity (Mark 12: 25), 
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purgation.t These ideas were taken up and developed somewhat 
by the apocrypha, and it has been claimed that the Qumran docu- 
ments exhibit the furthest stage of this development.? Parallels 
with New Testament teaching have been cited under the following 
heads : belief in a catastrophe leading to the end of the world and 
the definitive salvation of the “ elect ;” the fate of the just and the 
wicked—the former join the society of angels to praise God in 
“eternal life,’’ whereas the latter are punished in the “ obscurity 
of eternal fire ;” a participation by the “ elect ” in God’s judgment.® 
Verbal parallels, too, have been cited, none, it must be admitted, 
entirely convincing, e.g. for the “light of life”’ (John 3: 36), the 
“man of sin” and the “ mystery of iniquity” (2 Thess. 2: 3,7).* 

In appraising these points of contact, we must bear in mind, first 
that the eschatology of Qumran is incomplete, even by Old Testa- 
ment standards, e.g. there is no certain reference to the resurrection 
of the body. As regards the New Testament, to take simply the 
teaching of Christ in the Synoptic Gospels, there is no description 
of the Last Judgment to compare with Matt. 25, nor, indeed, any- 
thing on a par with the Discourse on the Last Things, the “‘ Synoptic 
Apocalypse ’’ of Mark 13 and parallels. The points of contact 
detailed above can all be found in the body of apocalyptic literature 
and would seem, just as in the case of angelology, to have been 
themes well known to the Jewish world of Our Lord’s day. Above 
all, the central theme of Christian eschatology, belief in the Parousia 
or Second Coming of Christ, finds no place in the teaching of Qumran. 
On the contrary, the sectaries held, apparently, that the first and 
only coming of the Messiah, which they belived to be near at hand, 
would herald the End of the World, when God Himself would 

1Cf. Heinisch, op. cit., pp. 255-268 and E. Sutcliffe, The Old Testament and 
the Future Life, London, 1946. 

*M. Delcor: “ L’eschatologie des documents de Khirbet Qumran,” Rech. Sc. 
Rel, XXVI (1952), p. 386. It is interesting to note that the same author suggests 
the possibility of the influence of the ‘‘ Manual of Discipline’’ on the Book of 
Wisdom ; cf. ‘‘ L’immortalité de l’'ame dans le livre de la Sagesse et dans les docu- 
ments de Qumran,” Nouv. Rev. Theol., LXXVI (1955), pp. 614-630, esp. p. 630. 
Cf. also, A. M. Dubarle: ‘“‘ Une source du livre de la Sagesse ?"’, Rev. Sc. Phil. 
et Theol., XXXVII (1953), pp. 425-443. 

* 10S II, 8; IV, 12-14; 1QpHab V, 4. 

‘Speaking of the just at the Last Day, the Rule says ‘“ by the Spirit of God 
all his inquities will be expiated so that he may contemplate the light of life” 
(1QS III, 6-7). The “‘ man of sin” is compared to the “ man of lying,” in 1QpHab 
X, 9 ff., probably to be identified with the ‘“‘ Wicked Priest,” sworn adversary of 
the Teacher of Righteousness. In a fragment from 1Q (published in Rev. Bibdl., 
LVII (1949) pl. XVII) which treats of the ‘‘ Victory of Justice over Impiety,” 


we read, ‘“‘ When justice, like the sun, dispels impiety like darkness, all those who 
leaned on the mysteries of iniquity will be no more” (line 6). Cf. Vermés, op. cit., 
. 199. . 


* See the full survey of Sutcliffe, op. cit., pp. 159-190, 
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judge all men and admit his elect into eternal life. The Qumran 
monks looked forward to the full possession of messianic blessings, 
complete purification and sanctification, only at the end of the 
world. Christians—through the redemptive death of Christ, the 
new covenant, the spiritual re-birth of Baptism, the coming of the 
Holy Spirit—already possessed by anticipation these heavenly 
messianic blessings. St. John especially gives prominence to these 
ideas, sometimes referred to as “‘ realized eschatology,” viz. that the 
true believer already has here below a life which is eternal, whereas 
“the world is already judged.”! “It is,” writes Canon Coppens, 
“both the mystery and paradox of Christianity to believe in this 
spiritual anticipation of the eschatological reign of God, being real- 
ized in the heart of the faithful and in the Church, in the course of a 
process wherein the practice of perfection, the reception of the 
sacraments, religious experience sometimes mystical, all play their 
part.””? 

Still, we do meet expressions in the Qumran writings which 
suggest a certain anticipation of eternal blessings. The Community 
is an “ eternal planting,” an “ eternal assembly,” with an “ eternal 
inheritance ;’’ its members pursue “ eternal knowledge,” “ eternal 
peace,” “eternal goodness.”* These ideas have been compared to 
New Testament texts such as the following : “ this is eternal life, 
to know thee, the only true God .. .” (John 17: 3) ; “in whom 
believing ye were sealed with the promised Holy Spirit, who is the 
pledge (first instalment) of our inheritance...” (Eph. 1: 14). 
Still, when we come to examine these expressions of the sectaries 
in their full context, we find that they do not signify any real 
anticipation of eternity, but simply a kind of destination to eternal 
life, a purposeful looking-forward to it. Thus, the Community is 
a “ planting for eternity ;” it is not yet an “eternal assembly,” 
like that of the angels, but is destined one day to join them ; the 
eternal heritage is still in the future. The knowledge they seek is a 
knowledge ‘‘ for eternity ”—they look forward to the perfecting of 
their knowledge and all their endowments at the Last Day. The 
goodness they strive after is also a ‘‘ goodness which lasts eternally ” 
—which includes, in fact, blessings which are both temporal (e.g. 
health, long life) and spiritual (eternal life, a crown of glory with 
garments of splendour in the light for ever). Likewise, as we 


a? 66 


Ht yer 11; cf. 12: 3. 


. 36. 
2190S vill, 6; II, 29; III, 12; 1QH III, 6; — IX, 3-4; Il, 3-4; I, 27, 
*1QS IV, 2-8." Cf. Coppens, op. cit., pp. 36-3 
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shall see, the Spirit of God is poured forth in full measure only at 
the end of time. Thus eternal blessings are not enjoyed here below 
by the sectaries, save by way of figure of speech ; whereas the 
Church of the New Testament actually begins with the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit, which the sectaries, so they believed, were to enjoy 
oily at the end. 


THE TWO SPIRITS AND THE TWO WAYS 

What, meantime, of life here below? In a previous article we 
sketched what we called the distinctive doctrine of the sect, viz. 
its teaching on the two spirits and the two ways, wherein walk 
respectively the ‘‘ sons of light ” and the “ sons of darkness,”’ each 
with their paths and eternal destiny rigidly determined by God 
from eternity. This conception, as we have tried to indicate, colours 
the piety, moral teaching and practices, organization, discipline, 
doctrine and religious philosophy of the sect. Before approaching 
the various parallels with the New Testament, it must be pointed 
out how alien is this whole conception to the teaching and spirit of 
Christianity, this ‘‘ pessimistic conception which would paralyse 
the apostolate ’’ as Canon Coppens puts it. The New Testament is 
filled with the spirit of confidence in God and in the power of his 
grace ; he “‘ wills all men to be saved ”! and offers his grace through 
Jesus Christ to all men, Jew and Gentile, Hence the zeal of the 
apostles and their fellow-workers, their effort to preach the gospel to 
all men, in obedience to the command of Christ. 


SONS OF LIGHT AND SONS OF DARKNESS 

Yet it is precisely with regard to this teaching that most New 
Testament parallels, notably from the Joannine and later Pauline 
witings, have been cited. The theme of the contrast between 
light and darkness (in the moral sense) may be said, in fact, to run 
tight through the New Testament. Our Lord himself, as recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels, declared, “the children of this world are 
Wiser in their generation than the children of the light” (Luke 
16: 8). In what is generally regarded as his earliest epistle, St. 
Paul, speaking of the “ day of the Lord,” exhorts his Thessalonian 
converts as follows : ‘‘ But you, brethren, are not in darkness that 


11 Tim. 2: 4. 
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that day should overtake you as a thief. For all you are childre 
of light and children of the day.... We are not of the night no 
darkness.” (x Thess 5: 4-5). In Second Corinthians, he write, 
“What fellowship hath light with darkness, or what harmony i 
there between Christ and Beliar?” (2 Cor. 6: 14). In Romay 
we read, “ The night is passed and the day is at hand. Let x 
therefore cast off the works of darkness and put on the armour ¢ 
light.” (Rom. 13:12). Inthe course of a famous passage on th 
Christian way of life in Ephesians (4: 17-5: 20) St. Paul write 
“You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. Wak 
then as children of the light. For the fruit of the light is in 
goodness and justice and truth . . . have no fellowship with th 
unfruit‘ul works of darkness but rather reprove them . . . but a 
things that are reproved are made manifest by the light : for ad 
that is made manifest is light ” (5: 8, 9, 11, 13). Here, then, w 
have the “two ways,” their respective spirits, works and fruits 
and those that walk therein. ‘“ The contacts of vocabulary of thi 
passage with the Manual of Discipline are numerous and manifes 
—one has the impression that the Apostle is addressing converts ti 
Christianity from the Qumran sect ”—this is the comment of Cana 
Coppens.? 

St. Peter, too, writes of Christians, that they are “a chose 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people; 
that you may proclaim the perfections of him who has called yo 
out of darkness into his marvellous light.” (1 Pet.2:9). However 
it is especially in the Joannine writings that we seem to come neares 
to the vocabulary of Qumran. In the fourth Gospel the contre 
of light and darkness is fundamental: “the light shineth in th 
darkness and the darkness did not comprehend (better, overcome 
it . . . the Light hath come into the world, and men have love 
darkness rather than light ... I am the Light of the world; 
that followeth me walketh not in darkness.”? By walking in th 
light, men become the “ children of the light :”’ ‘‘ Yet a little whik 
the light is among you ; walk whilst you have the light . . . whilst 
you have the light, believe in the light that you may be the childre 
of light.”* Similarly, in the epistles of St. John, we read: “ 
is light and in him there is no darkness. If we say we ha 
fellowship with him and walk in the darkness, we lie and do not tht 
truth. But if we walk in the light, as he too is in the light, we hav 


1 Op. cit., p. 39, n. 53. 
2 John 1: 4-5; 3:19; 8: 12. 
3 Ibid. 12 : 35-36. 
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fellowship one with another...” (xz John 1: 6-7). Asa practical 
instance, he states that he who loves his brother, walks in the light, 
whereas he that hates his brother is in darkness and walks in dark- 
ness (2: 9-11). In the same epistle we have St. John’s instruction 
on the “two spirits.” The “test of the spirits” ie. how, for 
practical purposes here and now, his listeners are to decide on the 
genuineness of those who claim charismatic gifts, is whether or 
not they confess that “‘ Jesus Christ has come in the flesh.” Yet 
the supreme test is “he that heareth God, heareth us: he who is 
not of God, doth not hear us : in this we know the spirit of truth and 
the spirit of error.”’! 

If in all this, there are striking resemblances between the Qumran 
scrolls and the New Testament, yet the differences are no less striking. 
In the Qumran scrolls, it is an anzel, the Prince of Light, that directs 
the children of light ; in the New Testament, St. John especially, 
Christ Himself is the Light and the Life. In the Qumran scrolls, 
the Prince of Light and the Angel of Darkness exist side by side 
without conflict ; in St. John and St. Paul, Christ is attacked by the 
powers of darkness and triumphs over them, his triumph being 
consummated in his redemptive death and resurrection. For the 
sectaries, the “ way of truth”’ is set forth simply as a moral and 
ascetical programme, which the “ son of light ” strives to carry out 
by his own efforts ; for the Christian, Christ has taken away sin by 
his death, and thereby introduces the believer into the kingdom and 
the paths of light, and by his grace assists him to walk therein. 
Briefly, the “two ways” of Qumran are embedded in the Old 
Law, those of the New Testament, in the New. 

While admitting these considerations, Catholic scholars of note,*? 
not to speak of many independent scholars, are so struck with the 
similarities of vocabulary instanced above that they admit that the 
New Testament writers, particularly John and Paul, borrowed 
formulae and expressions from the scrolls. Various theories have 
been evolved to explain the actual historical contacts between 
the Qumran monks and the early Christians.® 

1] John 4: 1-6. 

*E.g. Braun, Grossouw and to some extent, Coppens. 

*Coppens suggests that, among the Jewish converts in the early churches of 
Jerusalem and Judea, there may have been some of the sectaries (op. cit., pp. 28-29). 
Braun has a series of theories to account for apparent contacts with various portions 
of the New Testament. For the Acts and St. Paul’s Captivity Epistles, he suggests 
that there were converts from Qumran among the “ crowd of priests that obeyed 
the Law ”’ (Acts 6: 7), who were subsequently scattered by persecution to Phenicia, 
Cyprus, Antioch and Ephesus, where St. Paul may have met them. After the destruc- 


tion of Qumran in 68 A.D., the sectaries may have settled in Syria, and it is possible 
that St. John may have adapted his writings somewhat (as regards vocabulary) 
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What are we to say? Let us take first the basic themes of light 
and darkness. In the Orient, where the brilliance of daylight is 
matched by the sudden onset of the darkness of the night, the 
metaphor of light and darkness is a fairly obvious one to choose, 
Thus, light is used in a figurative sense in the Old Testament in 
Isaias—a book much perused by the sectaries—to denote happiness 
and spiritual enlightenment (9g : 1), divine instruction and judgment 
for his people (10 : 17 and 51: 4), and also the Messiah, Servant of 
Yahweh, in his office of teacher of the Gentiles (49: 6; cf. 42: 6). 
Here, then, ready to hand both for the monks of Qumran and the 
early Christians was a metaphorical usage of the idea of light to 
denote spiritual illumination as a result of divine instruction or 
revelation, be this the Law and Prophets or that of Christ. The 
concept of darkness, too, is used figuratively in Job to denote ruin 
(18 : 18), in Isaias to denote spiritual misery and ignorance (g: 1 
and 7:19). There is a particularly apt passage in the book of 
Proverbs about those ‘‘ who leave the paths of uprightness to walk 
in the paths of darkness ”’ (2: 13). 

Zachary was simply using the language of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture, when, in his Benedictus, he said: “‘ The Orient from on high 
hath visited us to enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death”’ (Luke 1:79). Christ himself, true Messiah of 


with a view to winning them over. Even before this, the Baptist seems to have 
given an initial impetus, since his spirit and vocabulary were of the Essenian type, 
and Jesus, too, may have had intermittent relations with members of the sect 
in Judea. Apollos—whom Braun accepts as the writer of Hebrews—may also 
have contacted the sectaries ; cf. “‘ L’arriére-fond judaique du quatrieme évangile 
et la Communauté de I’Alliance,” Rev. Bibi., LXII (1955), pp. 5-44. W. Grossouw 
suggests that St. Paul made contact with the sectaries established at Damascus 
during his three-year sojourn in Syria after his conversion (Gal. 1: 17) ; cf. “ The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament,” Stud. Cath., XX VII (1953), p. 5. Syrian 
contacts, in the case of the Fourth Gospel (whose Joannine origin is rejected), 
are also postulated by L. Mowry in “‘ The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Gospel of John,” 
Bib. Arch., XVII (1954), pp. 78-97. These last two theories labour to some extent 
from the defect of taking the ‘“‘ Damascus’ of CDC in a literal, as distinct from a 
symbolic sense. On this matter see the excellent treatment of R. North, “ The 
Damascus of Qumran Geography,” Pal. Expl. Quart., LXXXVI (1955), pp. 34-48. 
A recent and full treatment in English of the resemblances between the scrolls and 
the Joannine literature is contained in the articles of R. E. Brown ; ‘‘ The Qumran 
Scrolls and the Johannine Gospel and Epistles,” Cath. Bibl. Quart., XVIII (1955), 
pp. 403-419 and 559-574, an expanded version of a paper delivered in the course 
of a seminar on the Dead Sea Scrolls conducted at Johns Hopkins University by 
Professor Albright. In his conclusions (pp. 571-574), the author indicates the 
“ tremendous chasm between the Qumran thought and Christianity ’"—Christianity 
was not an Essenism. The similarities adduced do not indicate direct contacts, 
but rather a general acquaintance on the part of St. John with the thought and 
expression of the Qumran literature, which may possibly derive from John the 
Baptist, inasmuch as he may have been in contact with the Qumran sect or other 
Essenes before he met Jesus. The author acknowledges a certain indebtedness to 
Albright’s paper (seen in Mss.), “ Recent discoveries and the Gospel of John,” 
which will appear in the Festschrift volume for C. H. Dodd. 
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prophecy, takes up this thought and applies it to himself, investing 
it with a new and powerful meaning : “ I am the Light of the World ; 
he that followeth me walketh not in darkness” (John 8:12). Is it 
too much to seek the origin of St. John’s—and also St. Paul’s— 
insistence on the themes of light and darkness, in the beautiful and 
distinctive applications made by the Saviour Himself ? 

True, the expressions “ sons of light ” and “ sons of darkness ”’ 
are not found in the Old Testament, but the material was ready to 
hand. ‘‘ Son of such-and-such ” is commonly used in the Hebrew 
sriptures to express a certain quality, attribute or tendency 
of a person; e.g. “son of valour” is a valiant man, “son 
of death ” a. man worthy of death, “son of Belial (i.e. pervers‘ty),” 
a perverse fellow. What more natural, then, than to call him 
who is illuminated spiritually, who follows the light, who is “ be- 
gotten” by it, so to speak, a “ son of light ’—or him who rejects 
the light, whose mind and heart are darkened, who follows the 
counsels of the powers of darkness, a “son of darkness.” 

Similarly, too, the immediate origin of the New Testament 
contrasts of truth and error, truth and iniquity, spirit of truth and 
spirit of error, may be sought in the words of Him who said, “ I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life.’ 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 

It was said in a previous article that the doctrine of the Trinity 
isnot met with in the Qumran scrolls.* Certainly, we find many 
teferences to the ‘‘ Holy Spirit ’’—the sectaries are said to possess 
it, they must not profane it by unworthy conduct. However, this 
is simply the human spirit or soul common to all men, albeit grad- 
ually purified in the Community by the elimination of evil inclinat- 
ions and impure desires, by the practice of virtue, especially obed- 
ience to the Law and community rules, according to the programme 
of moral and ascetical life sketched in a previous article. This 
present ‘‘ sanctification ’’ prefigures and prepares for the eschato- 
logical purification. 

Elsewhere there is mention of the “ (Holy) Spirit of God.’’* 
This is to be communicated to the sectaries only at the end of time, 
to purify and sanctify them completely. The expression is not 


1E.g. 2 Sam. 2: 7; 1 Sam. 20: 1; 26: 17. 
* John 14: 6: 

*CDC VII, 3-4; V, 11; 1QS IIT, 7. 
*CDC Il, 12; 1QS IV, 21. 
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used in a personal sense, but in the sense in which it is commonly 
employed in the Old Testament, of an active attribute of God 
whereby He gives life, raises up and equips for their tasks judges, 
kings, prophets and psalmists, sanctifies and purifies.! 


_ JESUS AND THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

What of the Second Person of the Trinity ? M. Dupont-Sommer, 
in his first work on the Dead Sea Scrolls, depicted the Teacher of 
Righteousness, who organized the Community, as a_ veritable 
prototype of Jesus, Messiah and Son of God. He argued that this 
Teacher, persecuted and martyred by the Wicked Priest, his ad- 
versary, was expected to rise again and return as Messiah and Judge. 
He was venerated as the “ Anointed,” the ‘‘ Unique One.’? Not 
only, then, do we find in these scrolls, he wrote, a ‘‘ whole theology 
of a suffering Messiah ’—contrary to contemporary Jewish belief— 
but Jesus was himself “an extraordinary re-incarnation of the 
Master of Justice.’’® 

We do not deny that the Teacher of Righteousness was a priest, 
a master whose doctrines the sectaries must believe. But it is now 
pretty generally agreed upon that they did not identify him with the 
Messiah who was to come. _ There is no certain reference in the 
texts to the “‘ Passion” of the Teacher of Righteousness, still 
less to his Resurrection or expected return. In the text ‘“ God 
by his elect will judge all nations’ (10pHab 5, 4), “‘ elect ’’should 
be read, as elsewhere, as a plural—the sectaries expect to assist at 
God’s judicial act. In the text, “ God, through his Anointed, hath 
made known His Holy Spirit ” (CDC 2, 12)—wherein M. Dupont- 
Sommer descried “something like a Trinitarian theology !”’5 
—the reference, in the context, is not to the Messiah, but to Sadogq, 


1 Cf. Heinisch, op. cit., pp. 116-123. 

® The Dead Sea Scrolls ; a preliminary survey, esp. pp. 64-65. It should be noted 
that parallel texts in the Rule suggest that the phrase ‘‘ Unique Master ’’ of CDC 
XX, 1 is due to a medieval scribal alteration, which read “ yahid” (unique) for 
“ yahad ’’ (Community). Thus Vermés renders ‘‘ Master of the Community ” (op. 
cit., p. 171). 

%Op cit., pp. 96 and 99. 

‘It is imply a question of the “ taking away "’ of the Teacher of Righteousness 
(cf. CDC XIX, 33), which does not necessarily connote a violent death. The text 
which refers to the Wicked Priest's persecution of the Teacher, and upon which 
Dupont-Sommer leaned rather heavily in his earlier work, does not—according 
to the rendering which even he now accepts—contain any clear reference to death 
or even torture : “ Its explanation concerns the Wicked Priest who set out to pursue 
the Teacher of Righteousness in order to lead him astray, in the passion of his 
fury, on the place of his exile” (1QpHab XI, 4-6 ; cf. Vermés, op. cit., p. 133). 

* Op. cit., p. 65. 
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eponymous ancestor of the sect. The Teacher of Righteousness is 
distinguished from the Messiah (or rather, two Messiahs, whom the 
sect awaited)! in the following text : “ (traitors) will not be counted 
among the assembly of the people . . . from the day of the dis- 
appearance of the Teacher of the Community till the coming of the 
Messiahs of Aaron and Israel.” (CDC 19, 35-20, 2). 

The differences between Jesus and the Teacher of Righteousness 
are manifest. Yhe Teacher neither claimed nor possessed the 
authority of Jesus as a teacher, nor was he conscious of powers 
placing him above the Law—he was simply its faithful exponent— 
and still less did he claim divine sonship. He worked no miracles. 
As a teacher he was not, as Jesus was, a master of parable, aphorism 
and logia, which might be faithfully remembered, collected and 
written down later by his disciples. What, too, of Jesus’ pre- 
dilection for the “ publicans and sinners,” that very category of 
men which the sectaries consigned to eternal perdition? Even in 
the persecutions to which Jesus and the Teacher were subjected 
there are noteworthy differences. The enemies of the Teacher of 
Righteousness were anonymous, their identity veiled under the 
titles ‘‘ Wicked Priest,” “‘ Prophet of Lying,” etc. They were men 
of war and violence, impure lovers of riches, in a word, violators 
of the Law. Jesus’ enemies, on the other hand, are prominent 
and well-known—the Sadducees, Pharisees and Scribes. Far 
from being violators of the Law—and this applies especially to the 
last two categories, Christ’s chief enemies—they were revered as its 
most assiduous exponents and upholders. 

In passing, it may be noted that the sectaries had no great love 
for the ‘‘ Davidic Messiah”’ of prophecy, whom Jesus claimed to 
be—they preferred to think of him (or them) as Messiah(s) 
of Aaron and Israel.2 Nor is there anything but verbal similarity 
between “faith in the Teacher of Righteousness” (obedience to 
his laws and acceptance of his interpretations of Scripture) and that 
justifying “faith in Christ ” of which St. Paul treats at length in 
Romans and elsewhere. 


QUMRAN AND THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
Truth to say, as we noted earlier, many of the most fundamental 


1 Cf. my previous article, J. Theol. Quart., XXII (1955), p. 228. 

?The Qumran writings avoid the Davidic titles in reference to the Messiah ; 
in fact, in CDC the prophecies referring to the Davidic Messiah are interpreted 
allegorically. In a fragment from 4Q—a kind of ‘‘ book of messianic testimonies ”’ 
—the messianic prophecies assembled refer to the “ prophet” of Deut. 18: 18 
the “ Star’ of Balaam’s oracle (Num. 24: 15-17) and the blessing of Levi (Deut, 
33: 8-11). Cf. J. T. Milik in Rev. Bidl., LX (1953), pp. 290-292. 
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doctrines of the New Testament find no parallel in the Qumran 
scrolls, e.g. Redemption by vicarious expiation, the Blessed Trinity, 
the sacraments. Canon Coppens goes further and considers the 
“essence of Christianity” according to Christ’s teaching, not 
indeed, as we understand it, but as it is understood by leading 
liberal scholars. As the essence of Christianity, some have reckoned 
God’s tender love for the individual human soul, as preached by 
Jesus ; others, a combination of Divine Fatherhood, universal 
fraternity and the coming and presence of the Kingdom ; others, 
the presence of the Kingdom and hence the need for man to obey 
God’s will absolutely. Where, indeed, do we find parallels to 
these things in the Qumran writings? Is there anything to match 
the picture of God’s universal tenderness as painted in the parables 
of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son ? Where do we find 
that spirit of “ universalism ’”’ that pervades the New Testament, 
that sense of universal redemption issuing in the urge to preach the 
good tidings to all nations? The Kingdom of God, a fundamental 
notion in the Synoptic gospels, is not even mentioned in the Qumran 
scrolls. There is only that vague idea of ‘‘ domination,’ not of God, 
but of the angels who preside over the destiny of the “ two ways.” 

To sum up the results of this tentative examination of the Qumran 
documents so far made known, our conclusions will fall under two 
headings : the light shed by the new documents on the background 
of New Testament times, and the problem of their possible influence 
on the sacred writers and early Christianity generally. 

With regard to the first point, no one will deny the valuable and 
unexpected light which the new scrolls have shed on the Jewish 
world of the first century. They give us a first-hand picture of a 
kind of tertium genus in Jewish religious life, distinct from the parties 
of Pharisee and Sadducee, an element previously known from 
sketchy allusions in various sources, but which had not till now 
yielded up its own writings. I refer—to use a general term—to 
the world of the Essenian movement. Here we meet much of what 
was best in Judaism : high ideals of moral life and piety, surpassing 
those of Scribe and Pharisee ; a sincere quest for perfection within 
the bounds of the old dispensation, as instanced, e.g. in the practice 
of celibacy ; an intense longing for the Messiah, not only as king but 
also as priest ; a keen sense of the reality of the future life, with its 
eternal rewards and punishments. These things are not without 
importance in evaluating the Jewish background of the Gospels, 


* Theories. of K. Holl, Harnack and R. Bultmann respectively (Coppens, op. 
cit., p. 34). 
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e.g. let no one now object against the virginity of Mary or her virginal 
marriage with St. Joseph that voluntary celibacy for a higher motive 
was a thing unheard of and morally impossible among the Jews of 
that time. Here and there, too, the text of the scrolls may serve 
to illustrate some Jewish practice mentioned in the Gospels, e.g. 
dedicating one’s goods to the temple (Qorban, cf. Mark 7:11), or 
drawing one’s sheep out of the pit on the Sabbath day (Matt. 23:16).1 
Here and there, too, additional light may be shed on the inter- 
pretation of certain texts, e.g. “‘ peace on earth among men of good 
will’ (Luke 2:14).? 

The second point is more problematical. It is highly improbable, 
to say the least, that Jesus and the Apostles, or even John the 
Baptist? had any direct contact with the Qumran monks. 
Direct, causal influence of the Qumran writings on the origins of 
Christianity has been ruled out in the course of our investigations. 
Indirect influence—especially for the later New Testament writings 
—by way of a certain diffusion of ideas, as part of the general 
body of apocalyptic writings and notions, is possible, but not to be 
exaggerated. At most it concerns the vocabulary, the “ periphery ”’ 
of the New Testament. We cannot do better in conclusion than 
to quote the measured verdict of Canon Coppens, who, as we have 
seen more than once, is prepared to go some distance in admitting 
possible contact between the scrolls and the early Christian world : 


Over against a Jewish sect, which did not succeed in disentangling it- 
self from the bonds of ritualism, which was deprived of revelation flowing 
from a divine source and nourished itself instead upon a fantastic exegesis 
of texts from the Law and Prophets, there arises a new and dynamic 
religion in which the presence and the experience of the Spirit show forth 
a vitality that is unique. Even when this religion borrows expressions 
and formulae from its surroundings, a thoroughly new sense pervades the 
old terminology. By way of metaphor—if the first Christians did borrow 
from the sectaries a few “ organ-pipes,” the breath that now blows 


1CDC VI, 15-16 and XVI, 14-15 (Qurban) ; CDC XI, 13-14 (prohibition of draw- 
ing one’s beast out of the well on the Sabbath). 

*Cfi. C. H. Hunzinger ‘‘ Neues Licht auf Lc 3, 14,” Zeit. Newt. Wiss., XLIV 
(1952-3), pp. 84-90. The author thinks that the Qumran vocabulary (referring to 
the sectaries as being God’s chosen ones) confirms the existence of some current 
Semitic equivalent for eudokia (‘‘ good will’’) in the sense of God's good pleasure 
and beneficence. 

* We have seen above how Braun suggests sporadic contact between Jesus and 
the sectaries in Judea. In a recent article on the Qumran excavations, G. Lankester 
Harding suggests that Jesus may have visited Qumran, and that the Baptist very 
probably went there (Ii/. London News, Sept. 3rd 1955). There is no suggestion of 
this in the gospels; in fact, I think that the character and very closed nature of 
the Sect, and the relations of both John and Jesus with official orthodox Judaism 
seem to render it unlikely. 
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through them is that of the life-giving Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of Jesus, he who searches all things, even the depths and mysteries of 
God, “‘ mysteries ’’ very different from those secrets of calendar and 
chronology upon which the attention and speculation of the sectaries 
was largely concentrated. 


APPENDIX: A RECENT WORK ON THE. SCROLLS 


The most recent addition to the already formidable literature on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is a work in English by the American literary 
critic, Edmund Wilson.? Though not himself a Biblical scholar, 
the author has been at pains to acquire full information ; he has 
visited Qumran, interviewed the archaeologists and principal 
scholars concerned and read widely. He writes well and gives a 
fascinating account of the discovery and subsequent fate of the 
scrolls, and of the controversies that have arisen with regard to 
the sect that produced them (whom he identifies with the Essenes), 
its place in Jewish history and the question of its relationship with 
Christianity. . 

It is in connection with this latter point that the author puts 
forward, somewhat tentatively yet with considerable literary skill, 
his own views, which resemble in many respects those first advanced 
by M. Dupont-Sommer, for whom he professes a certain admiration.*® 
He indicates a number of parallels between the Qumran sect and the 
New Testament : resemblances in the teaching and expressions of 
the Gospels, especially that of St. John,‘ the practice of Baptism, 
closely linked with doctrine on the Holy Spirit; the “ sacred 
repast ;”” the doctrine of the two ways and of universal judgment 


1 Op. cit., p. 39. A little above, he writes, ‘‘ It is possible, as Martin noted formerly 
with regard to the book of Henoch, that the Qumran sect played its part in pub- 
licising, among Jewish circles won over to pietist and apocalyptic ideas, a certain 
number of beliefs which prepared the ground for the advent of Christianity, and 
which are found occasionally, in whole or in part, in Christian vocabulary or 
teaching.”’ 

2 The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, New York and London, 1955. References 
throughout are to the American edition. 

3 Cf. pp. 100-102. 

4 E.g. ‘‘ let not yourselves be called masters . . .’’ (Matt. 23: 10) and the humility 
of the sectaries, especially their officers; the “‘ fountain of living water ’’ (John 
4: 14) and the “ well of living water’’ of the Zadokite Document; “ all things 


were made through him, and without him was made nothing that was made (John 
1: 2-3) and “ by his knowledge everything has been brought into being. And 
everything that is, he established by his purpose ; and apart from him, nothing is 
done” (1QS 11, 11), cf. pp. 37, 71, 95. A propos of the last example, need we note 
that the subject of the Joannine text is the Word of God who became incarnate, 
a doctrine wanting in the Qumran texts which simply echo the thoughts of the 
Psalms, etc. on the creative power of the one God of the Old Law ? 
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by the Messiah, “‘ doctrines unknown to the ancient Hebrews ;”’ the 
doctrine of vicarious redemption or ransom, a teaching “‘ cherished 
in the sect,” for the Teacher of Righteousness “‘ was persecuted, 
he does seem to have been regarded as a Messiah.’! Hence he 
does not hesitate to affirm, ‘‘ we know also that the rites and precepts 
of the Gospels and Epistles both are to be found on every other 
page of the literature of the Sect.’’? 


JESUS AND QUMRAN 


What, then, he asks, “‘ was the relation of Jesus to the ritual and 
doctrine of the Sect, which the Gospels so persistently echo ?’’® 
He first notes, with apparent approval, the opinion of Brownlee 
and others that John the Baptist was adopted in the wilderness by 
the Essenes and moulded by them in accordance with their own 
principles. Now Jesus also was born at Bethlehem, not far from 
Qumran and was related to the Baptist on his mother’s side. ‘‘ Could 
he have been actually a member of the sect during those early 
years of his life when we know nothing about him?”S5 If the 
Teacher of Righteousness died a martyr’s death and was regarded 
by the sect as one who fulfilled the Servant Prophecies of Isaias, 

“ Jesus may well have found prepared for him, by the teaching of 
the Dead Sea sect, a special messianic role the pattern of a martyr’s 
career, which he accepted, to which he ‘aspired. "6 Still, how are 
we to explain the striking contrast between the spirit of forgivingness 
and charity of the Gospels, and the “ hate thy enemy,” “ hate the 
sons of darkness ”’ of the Qumran writings ? Wilson thinks that the 
Gospels and New Testament represent a kind of final stage in the 
lineal development of the religion of the sectaries. The first stage, 
represented by the Qumran documents generally, and the War 
Scroll in particular, is tinged with the “‘ hate thy enemy ” theme, 
or rather, the idea of political hostility, for the ‘‘ sons of darkness ”’ 
were probably the Romans.’ The next stage is reflected to some 
extent in the Essenes of Josephus, who did not make weapons of 
war, and to a greater extent in the apocryphal Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs in which ‘‘ meekness and mercy are emphasized 
almost to the same degree that they are in the Gospels themselves.” § 


, OP: cit., pp. 70, 92, 87. * Op. cit., p. 94. 
Op. cit., p. 94. ® Op. cit., pp. 92-93. 
3 Ibid. 7 Op. cit., p. 40. 


“Op. cit., p. 93. * Op. cit., p. 97. 
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Wilson suggests that the return of the sect to Qumran in 3 B.C 
following the abandonment of the monastery due to the earthquake 
marked the beginning of this new stage ‘“‘ in which the resentment 
of defeat is alreacy giving way to resignation, the resignation of 
political helplessness” and where he who believes himself, or is 
believed, to be the Messiah “‘can preach only a moral salvation 
through faith in a non-militant God, and the righteousness of the 
individual.” The defiance of the Teacher of Righteousness, the 
pacifism of Josephus’ Essenes, and Jesus’ turning the other cheek 
would then mark successive stages in the adjustment of the Jews 
to defeat.2 The Gospels are the final product, though “ marked 
with occasional flashes of pugnacity!’’? ‘“‘ We can guess how, 
about half a century before its refuge was burned together with the 
Temple of the Jewish God, this movement had inspired a leader 
who was to transcend both Judaism and Essenism, and whose 
followers would found a Church that was to outlive the Roman 
Empire and ultimately be identified with Rome itself.”* “‘ This 
monastery, this structure of stone that endures, between the bitter 
waters and precipitous cliffs, with its oven and its inkwells, its mill 
and its cesspool, its constellation of sacred fonts and the unadorned 
graves of its dead, is perhaps, more than Bethlehem or Nazareth, 
he cradle of Christianity.”5 ‘It would seem,’ he concludes on 
a later page, “an immense advantage for cultural and social inter- 
course—that is, for civilization—that the rise of Christianity should, 
at last, be generally understood as simply an episode of human 
history rather than propagated as dogma and divine revelation.’ 
In proposing these theories the author wonders whether “ the 
scholars who have been working on the scrolls—so many of whom 
have taken Christian orders or been trained in the rabbinical 
tradition—may not have been somewhat inhibited in dealing with 
such questions by their various religious commitments.’’? The 
inquirer without any religious affiliations ‘“‘ comes finally to 
ask himself whether anyone but a secular scholar is really quite 
free to grapple with the problems of the Dead Sea discoveries.” ® 


1 Op. cit., pp. 95-96. 2 Op. cit., p. 96. 

* Op. cit., p. 95. The allusion is to the text, ‘‘I am not come to bring peace, 
but a sword’”’ (Matt. 10: 34). 

*Op. cit., p. 97. 5 Op. cit., pp. 97-98. § Op. cit., p. 108. 

7 Op. cit., p. 98. True, on the same page, Wilson does pay tribute to the ‘‘ acute 
and exhaustive study,” the “‘ keenness and coolness that seem quite objective ” 
of church scholars ; nonetheless, “‘ one feels a certain nervousness, a reluctance to 
take hold of the subject and place it in historical perspective.” 

5 Op. cit., p. 101. 
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CRITIQUE 

At the risk, then, of ‘“‘ speaking as one less wise,” as one whose 
“religious commitments ” are very clear and definite, the present 
writer can but offer the following criticism, basing himself, as he has 
tried to do in previous articles, on what seem to be the objective 
facts, on the one hand, of the Qumran scrolls, and on the other, 
of the New Testament. 

First, then, a word about Wilson’s method. Its great defect, to 
my mind, is its failure to give the ordinary reader a coherent 
picture of the Qumran sect as a whole—its organization, discipline, 
moral and religious teaching, as contained, for example, in the 
basic document of the Community Rule (Manual of Discipline). 
Quotations from the Qumran literature are few, and references to 
texts and authorities cited fewer still. The casual reader is left 
with the impression that the resemblances between the Scrolls 
and the New Testament are far greater than they actually are. 
Wilson’s claim that the characteristic doctrines, rites and precepts 
of the gospels and epistles are reflected on every other page of the 
literature of the sect is not justified by the examples he gives, 
or by the facts of the case, as we have tried to show in our articles. 
At the risk of repetition, we must recall that the writings of Qumran 
are firmly embedded in the framework of the Law of Moses, the Old 
dispensation, the covenant of Sinai; the New Testament reposes 
on a new and universal covenant, mediated by the Son of God, a new 
order of things, alive with the breath of the Spirit of God, of which 
the old was but a shadow. We have tried to show that the ablutions 
of the sect are not the same thing as Christian Baptism, nor is the 
“Spirit of God ” the same as the Holy Spirit of the New Testament. 
The ‘‘sacred repast”’ of the sectaries has nothing which corresponds 
to the essence of the Christian sacrament and sacrifice. The Teacher 
of Righteousness was not regarded as the Messiah, nor is there 
anything in the texts to prove that the sectaries—any more than 
their fellow-Jews—believed in a “suffering Messiah” or in the 
doctrine of his redemptive death. In noting that the doctrine of 
the two ways is common to the Qumran writings and the New 
Testament, Wilson fails to draw attention to the totally different 
spirit that underlies the common terminology : in the New Testa- 
ment, all men are redeemed, all called to be saved, to all the gospel 
is preached—in the Scrolls, in virtue of rigid and eternal determinism, 
only the handful of elect Jews who enter the “ alliance ”’ are called 
to salvation, while the rest are doomed to perdition and denied the 
light of real truth and the means of salvation. 


, 
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There is no real proof for that ‘“‘ development ”’ of sectarian out- 
look of which Wilson speaks —the scrolls themselves, bearing 
abundant evidence of constant usage till the day they were hidden 
away at the approach of the Romans, contain no evidence of it, 
and surely they afford us an authentic picture of the sect from within, 
a picture that is more exact than the somewhat idealized accounts 
of the Essenes given by Philo and Josephus. Indeed, the fact that 
Josephus’ Essenes did not make weapons is a somewhat slender 
basis on which to begin to erect a theory of religious evolution: 
for that matter, no weapons were found in the ruins of the Qumran 
monastery, save the arrow-heads of the Roman legions who destroyed 
the building in the first Jewish revolt. The equation “ children 
of darkness ’”’=‘‘ Romans” can scarcely be maintained from a 
reading of the Rule. Not only does it say that the two spirits dispute 
the hearts of all men, but the Jews themselves who refuse to enter 
the Alliance, and the traitors who turn back to walk again in 


‘ obstinacy of heart,” are also reckoned among the “‘ sons of dark- 
ness,""2 


As for the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, it has long been 
maintained that they have suffered from serious Christian inter- 
polation. In fact it is now solidly held, on the basis of detailed 
examination of their whole structure, and careful comparison of the 
Greek, Syriac and Aramaic witnesses to the text, that they were 
actually a Christian work.2. This conclusion seems to be con- 
firmed by the findings in the Qumran caves—fragments of many 
apocryphal works have been found there (Henoch, Jubilees, Lamech 
in all probability, and others whose existence was unsuspected) but 
there is no trace of the Testaments as we now have it. “‘ Given 
the extreme variety and richness of these (sc. Mss. finds), the pre- 
Christian and Palestinian origin of this apocrypha (i.e. the Testa 
ments) seems thereby practically excluded.”” So writes Abbé 
Milik, one of the distinguished team of scholars working on the cave 
material in Jerusalem.? 


1Cf. 19S IV, 23-26; CDC VII, 9-VIII, 1; XIX, 34 ff. 


2Cf. De Jonge: The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Assen, 1953) and 
J. T. Milik in Rev. Bibl., LXII (1955), pp. 297-298 and 398-406. The Testament 
of Levi, though now incorporated in the Testaments is a distinct and pre-Christian 
work ; fragments in Aramaic were found in the Cairo Geniza, and portions of three 
Mss. in the fourth Qumran cave, besides a minute fragment from Cave One. 


3“ Le Testament de Lévi en Araméen,” Rev. Bibl., LXII (1955), p. 405. 
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WAS JESUS AN ESSENE ? 


Comparison of Christ’s teaching and the documents of Qumran 
makes it clear that he did not derive his gospel from the Essenes. 
However, for the sake of argument, let us consider the suggestion 
that Jesus was trained at least for some time by these Jewish monks. 
Here, if nowhere else, it is imperative to take a thoroughly realistic 
approach to the whole question. 

The Qumran sect, as explained in a previous article, was not 
a kind of seminary for the training of missionaries, but a rigidly 
enclosed monastery, a conventicle of the “elect,” where a man 
worked out his own salvation by life-long effort. After being 
examined, he was required to take solemn oaths and then intro- 
duced by solemn rites to his “ postulancy ;”’ there followed a two- 
years’ novitiate before he might, if suitable, be admitted to full 
membership and a share in all the common practices, being now 
effectively separated in person and property from the “sons of 
perdition.”” There he stayed, if faithful, for life, till finally he was 
buried in that simple cemetery overlooking the grim waters of the 
Dead Sea. There was to be no contact with outsiders for him, 
whether by way of ‘“ goods or counsel ;’? he might not divulge the 
writings, rule; teachings, rites or customs of the sect to outsiders, 
his was to be “an eternal hatred for the men of perdition.”? If 
then, Jesus—and the same would apply to the Baptist—had been 
a member of the sect, the only conclusion one can draw is that, 
breaking the solemn oath of admission, he had left it, or been 
dismissed—in either case falling under the formidable excommunica- 
tion of the sect. He would be one of those who (in spite of monition, 
and period of penance, maybe) had “ gone backward ” and “ walked 
again in obstinacy of heart,” one of the traitors who had abandoned 
the paths of light to walk in the paths of darkness, excluded for 
ever from the elect “‘ assembly of the people.”* Anyone who had 
contact with him would fall under the same excommunication 
and irrevocable dismissal. Is it too much to say, then, that 
this was scarcely the atmosphere in which we should expect 
to find that amicable rapprochement between the doctrine of the 
sectaries and the teaching of Jesus, which Wilson seems to postulate? 
Speaking humanly, one would expect, on the contrary, a good deal 
of disillusionment and a tendency in the opposite direction. 


1109S VIII, 23. 2 10S IX, 21-22. 
10S VII, 18 ff., 23, CDC XIX, 35-XX, 1. 
10S VII, 24-25. 
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We can approach the matter from another angle, viz. what we 
know of the actual life of Jesus. True, we have few details on the 
early life of Jesus, but we do know that,after the return from Egypt, 
he lived at Nazareth with Mary and Joseph, and there we find him 
at the age of twelve years subject to them. When his public life 
opened with his solemn manifestation at his Baptism and his sub- 
sequent victory over Satan in the wilderness, we are told, “ It 
came to pass in those days that Jesus came from Nazareth in Galilee 
and was baptized by John in the Jordan.”? There followed the 
brief ministry in Judea of which St. John tells us in the first chapters 
of his gospel, then the return to Galilee and the preaching of the 
Kingdom of God after John the Baptist was cast in prison. The 
background of Jesus’ early years seems to have been pretty well 
known to his Jewish contemporaries. His fellow-citizens of 
Nazareth, when he came to preach in their synagogue, were aston- 
ished at his doctrine and exclaimed, ‘‘ Where did he get all this ? 
What is this wisdom that is given him? Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother‘of James and Joseph and Jude and 
Simon ...?”’® When Jesus preached on the Bread of Life in the 
synagogue of nearby Capharnaum and claimed to be the Living 
Bread come down from heaven, the Jews objected “Is not this 
Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother "we know ? 
In reply, Jesus does not claim any affinity for his doctrine with that 
of any Jewish sect, Essene or otherwise, but appeals to a direct 
mission from the Father—no one comes to him, he says, unless the 
Father draws him, and he that listens to the Father, comes to his 
Son. When he preached and made astounding claims before 
the learned Jews in the Temple of Jerusalem, they “ marvelled, 
saying, how does this man come by his learning, since he has not 
studied ?”’® In reply, Jesus states that his doctrine is “ not mine, 
but his who sent me.”? Again and again in John’s Gospel there 
recurrs this appeal to a direct mission from the Father as the source 
of his unique teaching and power. ® 

Even if—quod absit—Jesus was deceiving his contemporaries in 


1 Matt. 2: 23; Luke 2: 51; cf. 4: 16. 

2? Mark 1: 9. 

* Mark 6: 1-3. 

* John 6: 42. 

5 Ibid., 43-47. 

* John 7: 15; cf. v. 27 ‘‘ We know this man, where he is from.” 

7 Ibid., 16. 

Cf. 4: 34; 5:19; 7: 28; 15: 15. Cf. the recurring phrase “I am come...’ 


used in all four gospels in connection with the preaching, miracles and redemptive 
death of Jesus. 
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this matter, one must take into account the machinations of his 
enemies. Surely, if he had been connected with the sect of Qumran 
—this exclusive, indeed schismatical sect, with its own calendar, 
rites, discipline and teaching, its claim to be the only true Israel— 
his enemies would not have failed to bring the matter up against him 
in public. Certainly, they neglected no means of trying to dis- 
credit him in the eyes of the people ; they accused him of breaking 
the Law of Moses under several heads, they scoffed at his Galilean 
origin, they sought to entangle him in interpretations of the Law, 
they did not scruple at involving him in trouble with the Roman 
authorities, accusing him of forbidding the payment of tribute, of 
stirring up the people and claiming to be the messianic king. To 
say the least, their silence on this question, like the silence of Jesus’ 
friends and kinsfolk, demands some explanation, if he really had 
been once an Essene.! 


WAS THE BAPTIST AN ESSENE ? 


Others, besides Wilson, have stated, with a good deal of assurance, 
that John the Baptist had been a member of the Qumran sect, and 
was thus in a position to acquaint Jesus with the teaching of the 
sect.” 

Here again, the same practical difficulties that we detailed for 
the case of Jesus apply with the same force to the Baptist. More- 
over, the facts of his parentage seem to render improbable the 
hypothesis that he would be attracted to the Qumran sect. His 
father, Zachary, was an orthodox priest, who ministered in the 


” 


1 This same ‘‘ argument from silence ’’ might be extended to cover the whole 
question of direct contact and borrowings between the New Testament and the 
Scrolls. The gospels bring us into contact with all the various religious and 
political parties among the Jews—Sadducces and Priests, Pharisees and Scribes, 
Herodians and disciples of the Baptist ; in them we meet a generous cross-section 
of Palestinian society—the rich, the “ princes of the people,’ the Sanhedrin, to- 
gether with the despised publicans, the public sinners, the lepers, the poor, women 
and children; we meet the Roman centurion, the Greeks in the Temple, the 
Hellenized court of Herod, the Canaanite woman. Elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we read of various false ‘‘ Messiahs,’’ a Galilean and an Egyptian, of members of 
the priestly family, of Romans and Greeks with their various philosophical sects, 
of the Baptist’s disciples again, etc. Not a word about the Qumran sect ! Of course, 
an argument from silence can be pressed too far ; but, at all events, it seems that 
the onus probandi must rest very much with those who claim direct contacts be- 
tween the Qumran sect and the early Christians. 

*Cf. Lankester Harding, Illustrated London News, 3rd Sept. 1955: ‘‘ John the 
Baptist was almost certainly an Essene : he undoubtedly derived the idea of ritual 
baptism or immersion from them.” 
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Temple of Jerusalem, his mother, Elizabeth, was likewise of the 
family of Aaron. Would he have been attracted to an exclusive 
and heterodox sect that valued its own rites higher than the Temple 
sacrifices, that had its own calendar, its own religious practices, its 
books, its initiations and excommunications? John’s own rela- 
tions later on to the authorities of Jerusalem were quite normal— 
he gave a reasonable answer to their deputation which inquired as 
to his credentials. ! 

In the picture painted by the Gospels of John’s birth and early 
years, we see him as a solitary, a divinely-called prophet, after the 
pattern of Elias of old. The Angel announced to Zachary that his 
son would go before the Lord “ in the spirit and power of Elias”? 
to prepare his people ; to that end he was the object of God’s pre- 
dilection from his very conception—‘ he shall be filled with the 
Holy Spirit even from his mother’s womb.” In his Benedictus 
Zachary prophesied of his child that he would be a “ prophet of 
the Most High ’’* to go before the face of the Lord and prepare 
his ways. Soon after, we read that John was in the deserts till the 
days of his public manifestation‘—again the picture of the solitary 
ascetic, preparing under the guiding hand of the Spirit of God for 
the great mission that would one day be his. 

It was as the new Elias, with his clothing of camel’s hair, his 
leathern girdle and food of locusts and wild honey, that John began 
his public preaching. This preaching had a universal stamp about 
it that is wanting in the teaching of Qumran—all are called to 
messianic salvation, even the publicans and soldiery, and the 
Pharisees are rebuked for arrogating to themselves the privileged 
position of being true ‘‘ sons of Abraham.”5 John’s preaching of 
repentance is based on a theme that has no parallel in the scrolls, 
viz., the Kingdom of God. His baptism—which, more than all 
else, is cited as a borrowing from the sectaries—differs considerably 
from the ablutions of Qumran. It wasasymbolicrite, clearly dis- 
tinguished from the effective purificatory action of the coming 
Messiah ;7 it was a public testimony of repentance, “ Baptism of 
repentance for the forgiveness of sins,’’ * a protestation of conver- 


1 John 1; 24-25. 

® Luke 1: 17 and 15. 

3 Luke 1: 76. 

* Ibid., 80. 

® Matt. 3: 7-10; Luke 3: 10-14. 

*** Do penance, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ (Matt. 3: 2). 
7 Matt. 3: 11. 


_* Luke 3: 3; cf. Matt. 3: 6: the people came to be baptized ‘‘ confessing their 
sins.” 
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sion on the part of the sinner who underwent it. Now, as was 
explained in an earlier article, the purificatory rites of the sect 
were not at all concerned with initial conversion and reception 
into the sect, when sins were publicly confessed and the solemn oaths 
taken. They were a kind of privilege reserved for the “ Great,” 
those who were fully initiated or at least were on their second year 
of novitiate. It seems clear that these rites were not an outward 
sign of repentance, nor, in fact, concerned directly with the remission 
of sin ; they were part of the sectaries’ quest for complete ritual 
purity, symbol of their utter segregation from men of impurity 
and their standing as the predestined elect of God. These differences 
are equally, if not more valid in comparing the Qumran rites with 
christian Baptism. 

Moreover, John’s baptizing seems to have been accepted by the 
Jewish world at large as a practice which occasioned no surprise. 
When the Temple authorities questioned him concerning his auth- 
ority, it was not so much the baptism itself they queried, as his 
authority for so acting, ‘‘ Why, then, dost thou baptize, if thou be 
not Christ, nor Elias, nor the prophet ?”’! When Jesus’ disciples 
baptized later on, the complaint of the Pharisees was simply that 
Jesus was making more disciples and baptizing more than John.* 
Again, when Jesus, to outwit the machinations of the Temple 
authorities, put his own question to them, he was able to take the 
baptism of John as an accepted thing ; he simply asked them about 
John’s authority for so acting : ‘“‘ The baptism of John, whence was 
it, from God, or from men ? ’’8 


CONCLUSION 


The candid reader who examines carefully the writings of Qumran 
and then turns to read the New Testament cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the tremendous gulf that separates the two sets of 
writing. In fact,—and this is the opinion of the present writer, 
with all due deference to those sincere scholars who hold the con- 
trary—the more one thinks over the matter, the more one grows 
sceptical over the whole question of direct contacts between the 
Qumran literature and the New Testament. And this is not, as 


? John 1: 25. 
? John 4: 1-2. We may note, too, the Pharisees’ own predilection for ritual 


ablutions of all kinds, of their persons and of what they used ; cf. Mark 7; 3f. 
* Mark 12: 30. 
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Wilson remarks, following Brownlee, for fear “ that the uniqueness 
of Christ is at stake.” Quite the contrary! The perusal of the 
scrolls side by side with the Gospels and New Testament does but 
bring into greater relief the uniqueness of Christ and the trans- 
cendence of the religion which he founded. 


ates 


G. GRAYSTONE, S.M. 


? Op. cit., p. 98. 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND MYTHOLOGY 


Students of the history of New Testament criticism are familiar 
with the constant succession of theories propounded within the last 
two centuries, each in turn claiming to provide the final answer to 
the problem of Jesus and the origins of Christianity. Since the 
challenge by Reimarus to the idea of the supernatural was made 
public in the last quarter of the eighteenth century practically 
every generation has seen the emergence of some new theory pur- 
porting to supersede all that has gone before and to give the defini- 
tive solution of the vital questions posed by the New Testament 
accounts of Christ. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the various 
forms which these critical theories have taken, or to analyse the 
methods which have been employed in the attempts to discredit 
what seems to be the plain testimony of the Gospels and other early 
Christian literature. Fraud, legend, syncretism, eschatology, 
creative activity of the first Christian communities, have been put 
forward at different times in the attempt to undermine the authority 
of the New Testament witnesses. Questions concerning the author- 
ship, date and textual integrity of the New Testament have been 
subjected to the most searching examination. Critics have shown 
little hesitation in eliminating passages which did not prove amen- 
able to other treatment ; in the last analysis, on one pretext or 
another, the New Testament was stripped of every element which 
conflicted with the preconceptions of the particular critic. 

The dominant factor in this destructive criticism has undoubtedly 
been the prejudice against the supernatural and tae miraculous, 
though, of course, a wealth of philological and historical learning 
has as a rule been brought to bear in an endeavour to establish 
the solution favoured by individual writers. Most critics have 
stopped short of a denial of the historical existence of Christ, though 
a few have taken this final step. In so doing they could well have 
argued that they were being more consistent than those critics who 
were content merely to eliminate the miraculous and supernatural 
from the life of Christ. The evidence for the miraculous in the life 
of Christ is just as good as the evidence for his historical existence 
and is inseparable from it ; a radical distinction between the two 
could certainly not be justified on literary and historical grounds. 
The New Testament testifies equally to both. Archaeological 
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discovery and historical research have, of course, forced critics to 
abandon or modify some positions which were taken for granted a 
few years ago—a particularly striking instance of this is the dating 
of the Gospels—but the prejudice against the miraculous and super- 
natural persists and critics have sought new ways to explain the 
evidence of the New Testament. 


In the last fifteen years considerable interest has been aroused 
by the proposals for the interpretation of the New Testament 
message which have been put forward by Professor R. Bultmann. 
Over thirty years ago he was a pioneer in applying to the Gospels 
the methods of Form-criticism, the study of the pre-literary stage 
of the Gospel narratives by investigation of the manner in which 
the earliest accounts of the life and teaching of Christ came into 
being and were handed on before being written down. Nowadays, 
however, it is his proposals for demythologizing the message of 
the New Testament which have made him a centre of controversy 
among Protestant theologians and exegetes, particularly in Germany. 
Catholic writers! also have taken occasion tocomment on his views, 
and while their verdict as well as that of many non-Catholics is 
unfavourable, it is noteworthy that more than one has paid tribute 
to his sincerity and to the profound insight on some points which 
is manifested in his writings. There can be no doubt that questions 
of great importance are raised by Bultmann and raised in a very 
striking way, e.g. how to propound the New Testament message in 
a manner suited to men of the present day, how to explain divine 
intervention in human history through a saving act accomplished by 
God in Christ. 


The primary source for Bultmann’s views is an essay published 
in 1941 under the title Revelation and Salvation Event, now generally 
referred to as New Testament and Mythology. This may be regarded 
as the manifesto of Bultmann’s hermeneutical creed. The ideas 
formulated there can be found in earlier works, and they are applied 
systematically in his studies of the theology of the New Testament. 
The comments from individual theologians and exegetes which 
followed the publication of New Testament and Mythology and the 
unfavourable reaction to his proposals in some Protestant church 
circles, elicited further statements from Bultmann in elucidation 

1Valuable discussions of Bultmann’s theory are given by B. Brinkmann, 
Scholastik, 30 (1955), pp. 513ff., R. Marlé, Rech. de Science Religieuse, xli (1953), 
pp. 612 ff., F. Hofmann, Theologie und Glaube, 43 (1953), pp. 321 ff. ; L. Malevez, 


Le Message Chrétien et la Mythe (Desclée de Brouwer,), gives an illuminating analysis 
of the theory and how it stands in relation to christian tradition. 
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and defence of his position.? 

The full significance of the programme for demythologizing the 
New Testament message outlined in Bultmann’s essay is not quite 
obvious at the outset. One does not immediately see how exactly 
Bultmann stands in relation to the liberal critics of former genera- 
tions, or even how far his aims and methods are radically different 
from those of an exegete who appliesthe established principles of 
Christian interpretation in order to determine the precise sense in 
which metaphorical or other conventional modes of expression 
were used by an inspired writer. Gradually, however, one is made 
aware that there is a profound difference, and that Bultmann is not 
concerned merely with the ordinary problems of hermeneutics. His 
thought is not always easy to follow, partly because of his peculiar 
use of certain terminology, partly because the background to his 
proposals is rather unusual ; as a result, there are conflicting inter- 
pretations of his views on such important issues as the genuinely 
objective character of the saving act of God in Christ. The dis- 
cussion of Bultmann’s theory which is offered here does not purport 
to be exhaustive, but it is hoped that it may give a fair idea of the 
main features of his proposals and of the criticism to which his 
position is liable from the Catholic standpoint. 

Before going on to hear Bultmann’s statement of the problem 
created by mythical elements in the traditional presentation of the 
Christian message, it may be well to direct attention toa number of 
points which help to define his position. Though this will involve 
some repetition, it should make it somewhat easier to follow his 
criticism of what he regards as mythical in the New Testament, 
and to appreciate the significance of his programme for demy- 
thologizing. 

The question with which Bultmann is ultimately concerned might 
be put in this way ; how are we to understand and express the 
relationship between a call to faith and salvation which comes as a 
challenge to personal decision to men of the present day and an 
event of history, the Christ-event, which traditional christianity 
regards as the saving act of God upon which our salvation depends?? 

1 Bultmann’s original essay together with a selection of the criticisms which it 
evoked and Bultmann’s replies, have been published by H. W. Bartsch under the 
title Kerygma und Mythos, I, Il (Evang. Verlag, Hamburg). An English translation 
of the essay with the comments of Schniewind, Thielicke, Lohmeyer and Schumann 
and Bultmann’s replies, and an additional essay by A. Farrer, will be found in 
R. H. Fuller, Keryma and Myth (S.P.C.K., London). A very useful review of Bult- 
mann’s position is given by I. Henderson in Myth in the New Testament (S.C.M. 


Press, London). 
2 Cf. Malevez, op. cit., p. 151. 
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Bultmann’s answer to that question is based on the Lutheran 
concept of faith as muda fides,’ existentialist philosophy as ex- 
pounded by Heidegger,? acceptance of the view that science excludes 
the miraculous and a low estimate of the historical value of the 
Gospels. These would appear to be the principal data which his 
theory seeks to combine in a consistent explanation. 

Bultmann is not by any means the first to introduce the term 
myth into the study of the Bible. In the last century Strauss in 
particular placed his faith in a theory of myth in order to explain 
sections of the Gospels which stubbornly bore witness to the mir- 
aculous in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. His contention was that 
Gospel narratives which seemed to testify to the miraculous were 
not factual accounts of real happenings ; their purpose was to convey 
a certain “idea” or conception of Christ which had been formed 
under the influence, e.g. of the messianic teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. Bultmann is more radical in his criticism. He states that 
he uses the word myth in the sense in which it is used by the school 
of comparative religion,? but it would seem that his conception of 
myth is in some ways peculiar to himself. It does not appear to be 
adequately expressed by a simple definition such as fictio de divinis. 
Moreover, his professed purpose, and here he expressly dissociates 
himself from the liberal critics, is not simply to eliminate myth in 
order to bring to light what might be regarded as the essential 
core of the New Testament ; he is greatly concerned with the proper 
interpretation of myth, in particular with what he calls an existen- 
tialist interpretation, i.e. an interpretation which sees the imagery 
in myth as an attempt to give expression to man’s understanding of 
his own existence.‘ 

The problem created by the mythical mode of expression employed 
in the traditional presentation of the New Testament message, as 
Bultmann sees it, may be put somewhat as follows. The message 
of a salvation event in Christ has come down to us in the language 
and imagery of myth ; these are simply part of a world-view which was 


1“ Radical demythologizing is the parallel of the Pauline and Lutheran doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone without the works of the law. Or rather, it is 
the consistent application of it in the sphere of knowledge ... The man who wishes 
to believe in God as his God must understand that he has nothing in his hands on 
which to rest his faith, that he is as it were suspended in mid-air and cannot de- 
mand any proof of the truth of the word that is addressed to him,’”’ Bultmann, 
Keryma and Mythos, 11, p. 207. Catholic writers have stressed the close links between 
Bultmann’s theory and the principles of Reformation theology. 

* Cf. M. de Waelhens, La Philosophie de Martin Heidegger, (Biblio. Phil. de Louv- 
ain) ; Malevez, op. cit., pp. 25 ff; Kerygma and Mythos, Il, p. 191f. 

*Cf. Kerygma und Mythos, I, pp. 22f., II, p. 180. 

*Cf. Kerygma und Mythos, I, p. 26. 
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characteristic of the prescientific age. They are only a stumbling 
block to modern man whose outlook is definitely conditioned by 
science ; he has no doubt that the mythical view of the world is 
obsolete. Consequently, the theologian or exegete or preacher who 
really believes that there is a vital and challenging New Testament 
message independent of the mythical setting in which it has come 
down to us, must face the task of separating the message from the 
mythical trappings which obscure its real significance and make it 
unacceptable to modern man. If the New Testament proclamation 
of a saving act of God in Christ is to appear as a real live issue for 
modern man, as something which when encountered in preaching 
challenges him to a personal decision, it must be demythologized. 
It must be presented in such terms that it represents a real “ possi- 
bility’ for human being. The point which Bultmann has in mind 
here is that the presentation of the Christian message must somehow 
correspond to the natural understanding which a man has of his 
own existence.} 

In myth itself, Bultmann distinguishes two elements. First 
there is the intention® to give expression to man’s conviction 
of his own dependence, to his belief that the origin and purpose of 
the world in which he lives must be sought outside itself. Man is 
dependent not only on known and tangible forces in the world, 
but above all he is dependent on transcendent forces which lie outside 
the world. By recognizing his dependent condition through religious 
worship and prayer, man hopes to secure control over the worldly 
forces which affect him. The primary purpose of myth, therefore, 
is to give expression to this conception of man’s dependent existence. 
In the mythology of the New Testament it is the understanding of 
man’s existence which it enshrines, not the language and imagery 
in which it is sought to give expression to that understanding, that 
is important. 

The second element in myth, the stumbling block for modern 
man, is the imagery used to express this conception of man’s de- 
pendent state. Language and imagery borrowed from the familiar 
realities of the world are used to convey the belief that man is 
dependent on transcendent powers. Mythical expression presents 
something that is divine, not belonging to this world, in terms of this 
world and of human life, e.g. transcendence is thought of as spatial 
distance. In myth the transcendent ceases to be itself, it is trans- 


1Cf. Malevez, op. cit., pp. 29 ff. ; Exposit. Times, Jan., 1954, p. 98 ; ibid., May, 
1954, pp. 228ff. 
*Cfi. Keryma und Mythos, Ul, pp. 183 ff. 
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formed into an immanent tangible reality of this world. The 
mythical mode of expression leads to the idea of cult as a process 
in which immaterial power is conveyed by material means.' Bult- 
mann refers to the mythical conception of miracle in order to illus- 
trate his point.2 In miracle-narratives the action of God, the 
transcendent power, is presented as something which both interrupts 
and links up with the natural or psychological course of events. 
Transcendent causality is inserted into the causal chain of world 
events. Myth, according to Bultmann, speaks of the gods as men, 
and their actions are presented as actions of men, except that the 
gods are regarded as capable of breaking through the natural course 
of things. 

At the beginning of New Testament and Mythology the reason for 
rejecting the mythical element in the New Testament might seem 
to be simply that it conflicts with what Bultmann regards as the 
scientific view of the world. Later on, however, it becomes clear 
that this is not the sole criterion of myth. Elements in the tradit- 
itional presentation of the Gospel which do not harmonize. with the 
existentialist analysis of human being or with a concept of faith 
which is markedly Lutheran in character are also rejected as 
mythical.® 

Bultmann is greatly concerned with the problem of putting the 
message of a saving act of God in Christ into such terms and con- 
cepts that it will make a real impact on modern man. The tradit- 
ional mythical presentation he regards as meaningless for men of 
the present day. He is convinced that the christian message cannot 
be expressed satisfactorily in terms of a philosophy which deals with 
essences, because it is out of touch with the realities of existence. 
It too is mythical in character in so far as it accepts the idea of 
sensible manifestations of the divine action or describes it in terms 
of physical nature or natural forces.‘ Existentialist philosophy, 


1QOp. cit., I, p. 22. 

2 Op. cit., II, p. 183 f. 

3 Ci. Malevez, op. cit., p. 101; “‘ Au départ de son essai, cette opposition (a une 
interpretation mythologique du fait chrétien) s’inspirait avant tout de l'image mod- 
erne du monde ; les scienes naturelles . . . ont rendu definitivement inassimilable 
& nos esprits l'image mythique de la Bible . . . l’ontologie essentialiste et la theologie 
qui s’appuie sur elle assimilent l’action de Dieu a une force physique et la mythol- 
ogisent ; mais par la méme elles en trahissent la vraie nature, car Dieu se tient non 
pas du cété des “ étants objectivés ’ mais du coté de l’etre . . . une troisitme motif, 
raison . . . que Bultmann estime immanente a la nature de la foi chretienne elle- 
méme ; la foi, c’est son essence propre, aspire a se libérer de toute attache 4 une 
image quelconque du monde, que celle-ci soit la produit de la pensée scientifique 
ou celui de la pensée mythique. La foi est ténébre ; elle ne cherche pas d’appui ¢2 
dehors d’elle-méme.” 

*Cf. Kerygma und Mythos, Il, pp. 191 ff. 
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however, with its emphasis on the distinctive elements of human 
being, on “ falleness’”’ “‘ decision,” etc. seems to him to provide a 
set of concepts which are capable of’ giving acceptable expression 
to the idea of a divine intervention to save men, without coming 
into conflict either with science or correct understanding of man’s 
own existence. In this connection Henderson suggests that the 
basic issue in the controversy on demythologizing the New Testa- 
ment- 


cannot be appreciated until one realises that to some extent, though 
on a smaller scale, Bultmann is doing something analogous to what 
St. Thomas Aquinas did in his day and generation. Just as Aquinas 
worked out a rapprochement between Christianity and Aristotelianism, 
so Bultmann is at any rate outlining the possibility—and the limits— 
of a rapprochement between Christianity and existentialism. The basic 
issue at stake in the Entmythologisierung controversy is whether such 
a rapprochement is either possible or desirable. 


Bultmann is influenced no doubt by the fact that existentialist 
philosophy seems in its own way to be saying something about 
man which corresponds very largely with what he believes to be 
the true message of the New Testament once it has been demy- 
thologized. 

The picture of an irreconcilable conflict between the scientific 
view of the world and the mythical view in which the New Testa- 
ment message has come down to us is skilfully drawn by Bultmann.? 
In the mythical view, according to him, the world is looked upon as 
as a three-storey building ; God and his angels dwell in heaven, 
while the underworld is the place of torment, the abode of Satan 
and his demons. The earth on which man dwells is the middle 
storey, and it is thought of as the scene of conflict between the 
heavenly powers and those from below. The heavenly powers are 
believed to intervene by miracles and visions, by inspiring men to 
good thoughts and by giving the supernatural power of the spirit. 
On the other hand, Satan can take possession of man and inspire 
him with evil thoughts. History is guided by these supernatural 
powers ; the present age (Aom) is looked upon as subject to the 
dominion of Satan, sin and death, and is hastening to its end which 
will take place as a cosmic catastrophe. 

When the New Testament proclaims the message of a saving 
action which has taken place in Christ, it does so in the imagery of 


* Myth in the New Testament, p. 22; cf. Malevez,op. cit., pp. 38 ff. 
* Kerygma und Mythos, 1, pp. 15 ff. 
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this mythical view. It tells us that the end-period has come: 
that God “ when the fullness of time had come,” sent his Son, a 
pre-existent divine being who appeared on earth as a man, and 
by his death on the Cross made atonement for the sins of men, 
His Resurrection inaugurates the cosmic upheaveal in which death, 
brought into the world by the sin of Adam, will be brought to nought 
and the demons will be deprived of their powers. The risep 
Christ is raised to the right hand of the Father where he is made 
“Lord” and “ King;” he will return to complete the work of 
salvation, and then the resurrection and judgment of men wil 
follow. In the meantime, those who belong to Christ’s community 
are united to him by Baptism and the Eucharist ; they have th 
certainty of resurrection, unless they forfeit it by unworthy conduc § 
—they have the “earnest” of the Spirit who is at work within 

them, testifying to their sonship and guaranteeing their resurrection, 

All this is mythological language and it would be foolish, indeed 
it would be looking for the impossible, according to Bultmann, to 
expect men whose outlook has been shaped by science to accept it. 
There is no point in tying the Christian message to this mythical 
expression, because it has nothing specifically Christian to recom- 
mend it. It had simply been taken over from Jewish apocalyptic 
and the redemption myths of Gnosticism. Besides, it is not 
possible for a man to adopt a new world-view simply by deciding 
to do so ; achange of outlook of that kind is brought about only when 
a man is faced with a set of facts which compel him to modify his 
previous view or accept an entirely new one. 

Bultmann develops at some length the impossibility, for a mind 
moulded by science, of accepting the mythical statement of the 
New Testament message. The credal statements descendit ai 
inferos, ascendit in caelum reflect the idea of the world as a three 
storeyed structure, and the only possibility of accepting them woull 
be by getting at the truth they enshrine, if they do enshrine any 
truth. Knowledge of the forces and laws of nature excludes belie! 
in spirits and demons. “‘ One cannot use electric light and the radio, 
have recourse to modern medical and clinical aids, and at the same 
time believe in the New Testament world of spirits and miracles.” 
The mythical eschatology of the New Testament is discredited by 
the simple fact that the Parousia of Christ did not take place a 
was expected. History continues to run its course. 

Not only the sciences of nature but even more emphatically the 


1 Op.cit.,I, pp. 16 ff. 
2Op. cit., I, p. 18. 
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knowledge of his own nature which man has acquired through biology 
and psychology, excludes the mythical view. Man nowadays 
sees himself as a unified personal being, responsible for his own 
thoughts and feeling. He is aware of his dependent condition, as 
something which cannot be separated from his human nature, but 
he does not, e.g. try to explain schizophrenia by the interference 
of spirits or demons. He tries to master the forces which influence 
him and seeks to organize his life rationally. While those 
who have the scientific outlook recognize that there is much that 
is mysterious in man and nature, they do not look to the interven- 
tion of transcendent forces for the explanation of what remains 
obscure. 

Moreover, what the New Testament says about the Spirit (7veUpa) 
and the Sacraments is strange and unintelligible Aware as he is 
of his own responsibility, man cannot see how the water of Baptism 
can convey a mysterious something which can break into the close 
structure of natural forces and become active within him. He 
cannot understand how the Eucharist conveys spiritual strength, 
or how unworthy participation in it should cause physical ill health 
and death. Neither can modern man understand death as a punish- 
ment for sin, because man is mortal before ever he commits a sin. 
The notion of death as a consequence of original sin is sub-ethical 
and irrational to one who holds that guilt and punishment imply 
real personal responsibility. Vicarious satisfaction through the 
death of Christ is equally unacceptable. It reflects primitive ideas 
of guilt and righteousness and of God’s nature. The Resurrection 
of Christ, if it is represented as an event which releases a life-force 
which men can appropriate to themselves in the Sacraments, does 
not offer any intelligible meaning. ‘‘ A doctrine of satisfaction that 
describes God’s action as a cultic or juridical procedure, a Christ- 
event that cannot be understood as having relevance to personal 
existence, it unintelligible to him.”* Salvation cannot take the 
form of a process of nature ; it must come to man in a way which 
corresponds to his status as a responsible being, in the form of a 
personal encounter in which he can decide for or against the possibil- 
ities which are put before him.* 

Bultmann goes on to argue that myth, of its own nature, invites 
the kind of criticism which he has in mind. The two elements of 
which myth consists, according to his exposition, are not equally 
open to criticism. Science does not object, in principle, to the idea 


1Op. cit., I. pp. 19f. 2 Op. cit., Il, pp. 182 f. 8 Ibid. 
* Op. cit., I. pp. 22f., II, p. 184. 5 Cf. supra, p. 53. 
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of transcendent power and human dependence which myth intends 
to express. When, however, mythical imagery objectifies the 
transcendent, it is frustrating the primary purpose of myth ;the 
only way to do justice to the real purpose of myth and the claims 
of science is to demythologize. Bultmann also contends that 
demythologizing is required in order to remove contradictions from 
the New Testament presentation of the message of salvation; 
moreover, he holds thet a beginning of the process of demythologizing 
can be seen in the New Testament itself. As instances of contra- 
dictions he points to the death of Christ which is sometimes depicted 
as a sacrifice, sometimes as a cosmic event ; Christ himself is some. 
times the Messias, sometimes the second Adam; the kenosis of 
the pre-existent Son of God conflicts with miracle narratives in- 
troduced to prove that he is Messias; the Virginbirth conflicts 
with the notion of pre-existence. An even more serious reason 
for demythologizing, one which runs right through the New Testa- 
ment, is to be found in the conflict between a conception of man’s 
life as something determined by cosmic forces, and the conception 
of man asa responsible being which is implied in the call to decision.' 
St. Paul, according to Bultmann, has demythologized the apocalyptic 
and gnostic eschatology when he teaches that the salvation period 
has already begun for the believer. St. John goes even further 
along the same road when, instead of speaking of the last judgment 
as a cosmic event which is imminent, he tells us that judgment lies 
in the fact that Jesus has come into the world and called men to 
faith.? 

Bultmann turns aside at this point to compare his own position 
with that of liberal critics of former generations who also sought to 
detach the vital New Testament message from its mythical setting. 
His first criticism is that the liberals removed not only the mythology 
but the message (kerygma) itself. Instead of recognizing that the 
New Testament is the proclamation of a decisive saving act of God, 
they reduced it to a timeless set of moral and religious principles; 
these are immanent in the mind of man, and the coming of Christ 
did no more than bring them to the level of explicit knowledge. 

Another criticism of liberal writers is that they considered that 
their sole problem was to eliminate mythology. Bultmann, howevet 
believes that the real task in demythologizing is interpretation, the 


1“ Side by side with the Pauline indicative stands the Pauline imperative 
In short, man is sometimes regarded as a cosmic being, sometimes as an independent 
“I” for whom decision is a matter of life or death.’ (Fuller, op. cit., pp. LIf.). 

2 Op. cit., I, p. 30. 
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elucidation of the understanding of man’s existence which underlies 
the mythical mode of expression. 

It is interesting to note Bultmann’s insistence, as against the 
liberals, on the fact that there is a saving act of God, something 
outside man, with which man’s salvation is linked. It is not easy 
to see how he is able to maintain that position consistently with the 
other requirements of his theory, but his anxiety to do justice to 
this aspect of te Christian message helps to explain the position 
which he has taken up. 

Another point to bear in mind is that for Bultmann the object 
of demythologizing is not to remove every element of “ shock ”’ or 
“scandal” from the christian message of salvation. Even in the 
demythologized version of the New Testament there is a certain 
“scandal of the Cross’ which is inseparable from the message of 
salvation through Christ ; Bultmann, however, contends that the 
mythical mode of expression has introduced obstacles to faith in 
Christ which are no part of the essential Christian message, and it is 
for this reason that there is need for demythologizing. 

The case thus presented by Bultmann in support of his programme 
for demythologizing obviously calls for qualification at many points. 
Catholics are not alone in criticizing the general trend of his theory 
as well as certain positions which he seems almost to take for granted 
in exegesis and historical criticism. The contention that the scientific 
view of the world excludes the possibility of miracle as a recognizable 
divine intervention in history, is very much more of an assumption 
than one might gather from Bultmann’s words.!_ In this matter, 
as indeed in other important issues, it is not easy to say whether it 
is his theological tenets or his philosophical outlook or his con- 
ception of what science has established that is the dominant element 
in Bultmann’s views. The seriousness of the implications of his 
theory can best be seen when we have examined the outline which 
he offers of a demythologized version of the New Testament con- 
ception of the life of faith and life without faith, and a similar version 
of the Salvation Event, especially the Cross and Resurrection. 
The latter, in particular, helps to throw light on the fundamental 
postulates of Bultmann’s theory. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


[to be continued] 


* Cf. Malevez, op. cit., pp. 127ff ; Brinkmann, art. cit., p. 531. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Psychological Unity of Christ: A Problem 
in Christology 


The aim of the following note is to present readers with an outline 
of an important controversy in Christology which is currently attracting 
widespread interest on the Continent. What follows is based mainly on 
two recent books which owe their origin to the controversy, each repre- 
senting a substantial contribution to the problem by a theologian of 
the highest competence. Mgr. Pietro Parente, author of L’Jo di Cristo} 
has been until recently Dean of the Fac ulty of Theology at the University 
of Propaganda Fide in Rome. Fr. Bartholomew M. Xiberta, author of 
El Yo de Jesucristo,* is a distinguished Spanish theologian, professor 
at the Carmelite Scholasticate in Rome and a recognized authority on 
the Tract De Verbo Incarnato. In L’Io di Cristo and El Yo de Jesucristo 
Mgr. Parente and Fr. Xiberta have provided us with commentaries of 
outstanding merit on many aspects of the theology of the Incarnation. 
Here, however, we are concerned with these books only from the point 
of view of the particular problem that evoked them. 


I 


In Jesus Christ two integral, distinct natures, one divine one human, 
are indissolubly united in the single divine Person of the Word. This 
is the substance of the dogma of the Incarnation, defined at the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 A.D. In Christ’s human nature there exists a human 
soul, a human intelligence, therefore, which acts according to the same 
laws as any other human intelligence, but with an altogether unique 
perfection. Among the acts of that intelligence it is clear that we must 
include the act of self-consciousness. This is the act by which the soul 
becomes aware of itself and its existence, not by abstract knowledge 
derived from a logical process, but by experimental awareness arising 
from an act of introspection. In what way exactly does Christ as man 
attain to such a knowledge of His own being? By what process of his 
human intellect does He become aware of His personal unity in the 
hypostasis of the Word, with that kind of awareness which each of us 
has of his own personal unity ? This is the question which has come to 
be known as the problem of Christ’s psychological unity or, as is evident 


from the titles of the two books mentioned above, the problem of the 
“I” of Christ. 


1 Morcelliana, Brescia, 1951. Pp. 288. 
* Herder, Barcelona, 1954. Pp. 172. 
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The problem is stated by Fr. Xiberta in the form of three questions. 
These questions arise from a consideration of Christ’s statements as 
found in the Gospels, e.g. “‘ Before Abraham was made I am,’ “I and 
the Father are one,’’® “the Father is greater than I.’* The following 
are the questions as put by Fr. Xiberta: 

I. Who is the “I” that makes these statements, i.e. who is the sub- 
ject who speaks ? 

II. What is the content of this “ I,” in other words what is the total 
object of consciousness to which belongs the unity in virtue of which 
the “I” is uttered? Is it the human nature of Christ, from whose lips 

ings the “I” in the hearing of men? Or is it the divine nature of 
the Word ? Or is it both together ? 

III. Since the “I”’ as uttered by Christ has for its immediate source 
His human nature, how does the human intellect perceive, i.e. have 
experimental awareness of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
and its own relationship to it? This third question arises only on the 
supposition that, in answer to Question II; one admits that the content 
of the ‘‘I’’, on some occasions at least, includes the divine nature of 
the Word. 

As far as Question I is concerned, one’s immediate reaction is likely 
to be that Catholic theology has long ago given the answer to it, namely 
that the subject who utters the “I”’ of Christ is the divine Person of 
the Word. To affirm that any other subject was in question would surely 
be tantamount to a denial of the personal identity of Jesus Christ with 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity ; to suggest that the human 
nature was this subject would be to fall into the grossest form of Nestor- 
ianism, a division of Christ into two persons.. In fact, however, this 
latter answer has been given by certain theologians, among them no 
less distinguished a name than that of Fr. Paul Galtier, S.J.5 It is obvious, 
therefore, that Question I cannot be summarily dismissed, even though 
Fr. Galtier’s reply may eventually be judged to be out of harmony with 
the traditional expression of the Incarnation doctrine, if not with its 
very substance. One need scarcely say that Fr. Galtier has not the 
least desire to compromise the personal unity of Christ. But while 
keeping that doctrine in mind, he believes that the complementary 
aspect of the dogma, namely the integrity and complete freedom of the 
human nature—its full ‘“‘ autonomy,’’ to use the phrase which is dear 
to the school of thought of which Fr. Galtier is the leading representative 
—should, in our thought and expression, be given the emphasis which 
the genuine patristic tradition accords to it. In this way the ever-present 
danger of Monophysitism will be avoided. Moreover; by placing in relief 
the psychological aspect of the dogma, Catholic theologians will make 
their teaching on Christ more acceptable to the modern mind. A Christ 
who is presented as endowed with a fully human psychological person- 
ality is certain to make a greater appeal to an age that is profoundly 

1Op. cit., pp. 132 f. 

*John 8: 58. 

* John 10: 30. 

Yay 14: 28. 


$ . Galtier, L’ Unité du Christ. Etre... Personne... Conscience, (Paris, 1939), 
Specially pp. 237-371. 
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interested in problems of psychology. Thus Fr. Galtier may be said to 
have given a psychological slant to the study of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and to that extent to have posed the problem of Christ in 
new terms." 

The starting-point of Fr. Galtier’s system is that in any individual 
human nature one must recognize the existence of a twofold “I.’’ Ther 
is in the first place the substantial “ I,’’ the underlying concrete reality 
which is the acting subject and reveals itself as such to consciousness, 
As an object of consciousness it enters into and forms part of the second 
“T,”’ the psychological or empirical “I”’, which is the sum-total of 
psychological phenomena which combine to form one complex object a 
consciousness.. The substantial “I” is in a human person identified 
with metaphysical personality, but it pertains to the person gua individua 
nature not gua person. De facto it is identified with the person but it 
does not derive from the person and can accordingly exist apart from 
it, as it does in fact in the human nature of Christ. That nature isa 
substantial ‘‘I,’’ an individual concrete subject in respect of its ow 
activities, but it is not a human person because it has been assumed 
into personal unity with the Word, which possesses it as its own. h 
virtue of this relationship, the Word is the ultimate subject of attribu 
tion for the human operations, but the human nature alone, as substantial 
“I,” is their sole agent or active subject.? 

This then is Fr. Galtier’s meaning when he replies to Question I in 
the words “ the human nature of Christ,”’ or, in terms which underlin 
the psychological autonomy of that nature and which Fr. Galtier and 
others propose as its best description, well authenticated by tradition, 
the ‘‘ homo assumptus ’’ or “ assumed man.”’ Such a view of the human 
nature is intimately linked to the Scotist concept of the essence : existence 
relationship and of the formal constitutive of personality. For Galtier, 
following Scotus, the formal constitutive of personality is not a positive 
entity but simply the non-assumption of an individual nature by 
higher suppositum. Hence, the Hypostatic Union, while resulting ina 
human nature that lacks human personality, does not in itself imply a 
that nature any reality whereby it is distinguished from a non-assumed 
human nature. There is no communication of personal existence by 
the Word to the human nature, no question of the Word supplying 
eminenter the function of an impeded substantial mode of the humat 
nature, no degree of actuation by the Word of the human nature— 
one or other of which is postulated by the various theories whic 
visualize a real effect in the human nature in virtue of its assumption 
by the Word. It is obvious that this Scotist concept of Christ’s manhoot, 


1 The same general a in Christology are to be found in the writing 
of the late Déodat de y, O.F.M. (“ L’Assumptus Homo” in La France Fraw 
ciscaine XI, 1928, pp. 265-314 ; “‘ Le Moi de Jésus Christ, ’ ibid., XII, 1929, pp. 125- 
60). In fact de Basly’s work has been largely responsible for the development 
the psychological approach to the Incarnation doctrine. Nevertheless Galtier ws 
the first to attempt the integration of this approach with the classic scheme 
traditional theology. In doing so he accepts the fundamental position of de Basly 
concerning the “I’’ of Christ, though with certain reservations. Cf. Parente, op 
cit., pp. 86 ff., pp. 163, 167 ; Galtier, op. cit., pp. 309 ff. ‘ 

® aa op. cit., pp. 34 ff., 132 ; Parente, op. cit., pp. 168 f. ; Galtier, op. cit, 
pp. 339 ff. 
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fits in very well not only with the description “ assumptus homo,”’ but 
also with the view of the human nature as the subject which utters the 
“1” of Christ, and of the Word as non-active, an ultimate subject of 
attribution whose rdle in so far as the Hypostatic Union is concerned, is 
not dynamic but merely static. 

It is clear then that the controversy concerning the psychological unity 
of Christ is not a completely new one, but has its roots in the time- 
honoured philosophical dispute concerning the formal constitutive of 
personality. There is a sense too in which the controversy goes back to a 
much earlier period, namely the time of the great Christological conflict 
between Antioch and Alexandria. For it is quite clear that the advocates 
of the “ assumptus homo”’ theology are much more indulgent to the 
Antiochene Christology of the fourth and fifth centuries than are theol- 
ogians generally, and make corresponding reservations about the Chris- 
tology of Alexandria, particularly as represented by St. Cyril. Nor is 
it at all surprising that these old lines of division should reappear in the 
present controversy, for the Christologies of Antioch and Alexandria 
owe their special characteristics not to any fortuitous and passing cir- 
cumstances, but to two distinct approaches which the mystery itself 
seems constantly to invite, each of them a perennially valid approach, 


but never altogether free from the danger of exaggeration and consequent 
error. 


II 


Mer. Parente, in his work L’Jo di Cristo, vigorously rejects Fr. Galtier’s 
contention that the subject by which the “I.” of Christ is uttered is 
the human nature as distinct from the Word, the “ assumptus homo” 
of which Fr. Galtier speaks. This latter description Mgr. Parente con- 
siders to be out of harmony with the traditional expression of the dogma 
of the Incarnation : it is capable of bearing an orthodox meaning, and 
was in fact used in an orthodox sense by many worthy representatives 
of the traditional Christology, but it can also have a Nestorian sense, 
and for that reason was rejected by St. Cyril of Alexandria and later 
by St. Thomas.1 The question of language apart, however, Parente 
considers that Galtier’s theory “ inevitably compromises ’”’ the unity of 
Christ in all senses. It compromises it in the psychological order (for a 
reason we shall see presently) and, what is even more serious, it comprom- 
ises it in the ontological order also. “ If in the ontological sphere,” he 
writes, “ the Hypostatic Union is reduced, as in Galtier’s view, to a 
mere conjunction of the human nature with the.divine, without any 
teal physical bond between the two ; if in the psychological sphere the 
distinction between them is even more sharply drawn and the Word 
neither acts in that sphere nor is perceived in it im any way, we do not 
see how one can speak of personal unity in Christ. Personal unity is 
inconceivable without unity of substantial existence and without unity 


of action at least from the point of view of the person as hegemonic 
principle.’’? 


’ Parente, pp. 86-93. 
*Ibid., p. 172. 
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Mgr. Parente’s own reply to Question I is that the only subject by 
which the “I’”’ of Christ is expressed is the Word, acting through the 
human nature by way of efficient causality. This reply of Parente is 
in turn based on a selected theory of the formal constitutive of per 
sonality, though Parente contends that, in so far as he affirms that the 
human nature is not a subject of operation as distinct from the Word, 
he is merely expressing the substance of the dogma of the Incarnation, 
independently of any theological explanation! There is no doubt, 
however, that the concept of the person as operating through the natur 
by way of efficient causality is linked to the theory of personality that 
is associated with the name of Capreolus. According to this theory the 
formal constitutive of personality is the possession of connatural existence 
(human existence, therefore, in the case of a human nature), and accord- 
ingly Christ’s human nature is not a person because it exists by the com 
municated esse of the Word. This is the view which Mgr. Parente pro 
poses as the true interpretation of St. Thomas’s thought, and from it 
he deduces his concept of the Word as efficient cause of the human at 
vities by the following argument: agere follows upon esse, therefore 
the Word, since it is the source of existence for the human nature, must 
constantly direct and control by its activity the actions of the human 
nature. 

Among those Thomists, however, who with Mgr. Parente accept 
Capreolus’s theory of personality, there are some few who will not grant 
this final link in his chain of argument. Fr. C. V. Heris, for example, 
the well-known Dominican theologian of the Incarnation, maintains that 
while the Word, by communicating its existence to the human nature, 
places the latter in a condition in which it may act, it cannot on that 
account be said to intervene in the acts of the human nature.? Its 
clear then that Mgr. Parente in speaking of the Person of the Word a 
the hegemonic principle of the act by which the “1 ”’ of Christ is uttered, 
is basing himself not only on a particular theory of personality but als 
on an argument from that theory whose validity does not go unquestioned. 
Nevertheless, in so far as the precise query contained in Question Is 
concerned, Mgr. Parente’s reply will be endorsed by all Thomists and 
also, one may confidently add, by very many whose allegiance lies else 
where in the disputed question concerning the formal constitutive d 
personality. 

We pass on now to Questions II and III, which may be taken together. 
Fr. Galtier’s reply (a knowledge of which is necessary for a full under 
standing of Mgr. Parente’s words quoted above) is, as might be expected, 
largely determined by the same Scotist concept of the Hypostatic Union 
which influenced him in his reply to Question I. To Question II he answers 
that the content of the “I”’ uttered by Christ is the divine and human 
natures together. The “1” is uttered by the human nature as distinet 
from the Word, but in uttering it the human intelligence has present 
to it not only the human nature but also the divine. By a reflexive 
act the human intelligence is experimentally aware of the human nature 


1Ibid., pp. 173, 178 f. 
* The Mystery of Christ (Eng. Tr.), Cork, 1950, p. 43. Cf. G. D. Smith, “ Notes 
on Recent Work,” Clergy Review, August, 1951, pp. 106 f. ; Xiberta, pp. 27-9. 
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and all its psychological activities. This act, however, does not attain 
to a knowledge of the Word. Hence, if left to itself, ie. independently 
of the beatific vision, the human mind of Christ would be unaware of 
its personal existence in the Word, and would therefore be conscious of 

ing a human personality which it did not possess in fact. But 
Christ as man enjoys the beatific vision, and in it knows the Person of 
the Word and its Hypostatic Union with the human nature. Here we 
have Fr. Galtier’s reply to Question III. The beatific vision is the key 
to the problem of Christ’s psychological unity. Through it Christ as 
man knows His ontological unity and the divine nature of the Word, 
and thus is enabled to utter an “I ”’ which is divine as well as human.* 

Mer. Parente’s solution is altogether different. He is of course in 
agreement with Fr. Galtier that the ‘“I”’ of Christ embraces the divine 
Person of the Word together with the human nature, but there agree- 
ment ends. Parente rejects Galtier’s explanation of the psychological 
unity of Christ on two grounds. In the first place he considers that so 
complicated and indirect a way of preserving that unity cannot be 
correct: the view that the beatific vision is necessary if Christ in His 
human consciousness is to be preserved from error about His own mode 
of subsistence has all the appearances of an artificial construction erected 
to support an initial false assumption. Secondly, he denies that the 
beatific vision can be the ground of a true act of self-consciousness : 
in Galtier’s theory the human intellect of Christ would know that it 
subsisted in the Word but would not be experimentally aware of it— 
hence the problem of Christ’s psychological unity is still unsolved. 

Mgr. Parente then offers his own solution, based on his concept of the 
Word as the principle of existence in the human nature, and hence as 
the princtpium quod which regulates the activity of which the human 
nature is the principium quo. 

It is Thomistic teaching, he affirms, that the human mind can by 
its own powers come to a knowledge of its own nature and existence. 
For a knowledge of its nature a “ diligens et subtilis inquisitio’’ is re- 
quired, but its esse is known by a simple act of reflexion on its own 
activities. This knowledge is not the result of a process of reasoning, 
but “has the character of an experimental perception, which has for 
object the substance of the soul in its concrete individual existence.” 
Applying this principle to the Hypostatic Union, Mgr. Parente concludes 
that Christ in virtue of His created intelligence is directly aware of the 
personal existence of the Word, which in Him takes the place of a con- 
natural existence. In another way too the self-consciousness of Christ 
extends to an awareness of the divine Person, viz. by experiencing the 
hegemonic activity of the latter with respect to thé acts of the human 
nature, which finds itself in the relationship of instrumentum conjunctum 
to the Word. In these two ways, therefore, Christ as man, by His own 
natural activity independently of the beatific vision, perceives His 
ontological unity and the fact on which it is grounded, and thereby 
attains to psychological unity also.? 


1 Xiberta, pp. 37 f., 132 f.; Parente, pp. 168 ff.; Galtier, pp. 346 ff. 
* Parente, pp. 180-92. 
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III 


It is clear that Mgr. Parente’s explanation stands at an entirely opposite 
pole from Fr. Galtier’s. Where the latter is especially concerned to 
preserve the fully human character of Christ’s manhood, the former is, 
before all else, on guard lest the perfect unity of Christ be in any 
way ccmpromised. And just as Galtier leaves himself open to the charge 
of Nestorian tendencies, so Parente will have to defend himself against 
opening the way to a Monophysite or Monothelite view of the Incarnation, 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that Fr. Xiberta, in the book 
referred to above, seeks to find a middle way between these two theories, 
In general, however, he is much nearer to Mgr. Parente than to Fr, 
Galtier. He fully agrees with the former that the ‘‘ assumptus homo” 
theology is out of harmony with the picture of Christ that emerges from 
the Scriptures, and is incompatible with unity of person. The starting- 
point of that theology is false, viz. the Scotist view of personality as in 
itself a mere negation. And while the Church has permitted that view 
to be freely held in the Schools as a philosophical theory, and as a 
possible explanation of the absence of a human personality in Christ’s 
manhood, the matter takes on a different aspect when the theory is 
accepted as a datum and made a guiding principle for the interpretation 
of the Incarnation doctrine as a whole : parvus error in principio, magnus 
in fine. Galtier’s view of the Word as a mere subject of attribution in 
relation to the free acts of Christ’s manhood is, he argues, a distortion 
of the Church’s doctrine springing from this Scotist assumption. To find 
a similar view of the Incarnation we have to go back to the Antiochene 
theology, where we find, in the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Nestorius, a use of the “ communication of idioms’’ that very much 
resembles Galtier’s. Nestorius’s error was not that he denied Our Lady’s 
right to the title “ theotokos’’ in any and every sense, but that he de- 
prived the phrase of its true meaning by allowing it only in a loose sense— 
in Scholastic language im obliquo, not in recto. This idea is paralleled by 
Gaitier’s theory of the Word as exercising no activity whatever in virtue 
of the Hypostatic Union itself ; as a subject whose only relationship to 
the human nature it had assumed is that to it must be referred, as 
ultimately responsible, the activities of which the human nature is the 
sole cause.! 

For all this, Fr. Xiberta will not accept Mgr. Parente’s theory that 
the Word acts by way of efficient causality to regulate the decisions of 
the human nature. Such a view “ does not fail to raise legitimate fears 
in regard to the exercise of liberty.’ He therefore attributes a different 
kind of activity to the Word—a profound and universal influence exer- 
cised by it over the human nature, and affecting the latter not only in 
its esse but also in its agere. He describes this activity as the “ complete 
sublimation of the human nature”’ by the person of the Word, as the 
raising of the human nature “to the highest pinnacle of perfection 
which its obediential capacity allows.’ How is this supernaturalization 
of the human nature effected? Not by the communication of the ess¢ 


1 Xiberta, pp. 108-31. 
2 Ibid., p. 125. 
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of the Word to the human nature, but by the final actuation by the 
Word of a human nature already constituted as a real entity by its own 
proper efficient causes. This plena actuatio of the human nature is what 
places it in personal unity with the Word, thereby subjecting it to a 
supernaturalizing influence that is all-pervading.’ 

This influence is analogous to that exercised in the natural order by 
the person over its own proper nature. Fr. Xiberta describes as follows 
this fundament,:l activity of the person : “ In us too there exists between 

m and nature a perfect convergence in activity: it is I who think 
with the understanding, see with the eyes, touch with the hands. But 
this convergence depends altogether on a unity which exists without 
identity. That unity is the fruit of a profound influence of the whole 
being on the individual parts, since without such an influence sub- 
stantial unity is not achieved. From that influence springs in its entirety 
all that the parts receive in virtue of their insertion into the subject.” # 
But in Christ’s human nature the person is the Word, therefore to Him 
we must attribute the corresponding influence over that nature. 

Sublimated by this influence, the human intelligence of Christ exer- 
cises its act of self-consciousness, and in doing so perceives a twofold 
object : the human nature in which it exists (and which it could perceive 
even apart from this sublimation) and the divine nature of the Word, 
which it apprehends as hypostatically united to that human nature. 
The Word is apprehended in the first place in a clear knowledge—both 
acquired and infused—of the effects of the Hypostatic Union, and here 
certainly there is question of experimental awareness, of true self- 
consciousness. It is apprehended also by another medium—in the beatific 
vision, which for Fr. Xiberta is the connatural effect of the Hypostatic 
Union (as opposed to a privilege demanded by it or simply appropriate 
to it), and, in his opinion, is also the ground of a true act of self-conscious- 
ness by the human intellect. Thus Christ is able to utter his “I” with 
full consciousness of both the eternal and temporal aspects of His own 
being. 


IV 


We have here then three very different solutions of the problem of 
Christ’s psychological unity, each championed with vigour, and indeed 
with ardour, by a distinguished author of international reputation, and 
backed by a fund of theological erudition. And the list does not end 
there, as is clear from Fr. Xiberta’s survey of the opinions that have 
been put forward. It is clear that the controversy which Fr. Galtier’s 
thesis has aroused will continue, and that even partial agreement will 
be reached only gradually. The question is a complex one, involving 
long-standing scholastic disputes, rival interpretations of the ancient 
heresies, and divergent allegiances to the great representatives of pat- 


1 Ibid., pp. 125, — Cf. B. M. Xiberta, Tractatus de Verbo Incarnato, (Madrid, 
“— Vol. I, pp. , 264 ff. 
1 Yo de Jearieie p. 128. 
*Ibid., pp. 152-6. 
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ristic Christology. Most of the points at issue have been referred to 
explicity above : the question of the formal constitutive of personality, 
the relationship of the divine and human natures of Christ in the domain 
of causality, the kind of knowledge Christ has in the beatific vision, the 
relative merits of the Alexandrian and Antiochene Christologies, the 
precise sense of the condemnation of Nestorius at Ephesus. Other prob- 
lems are clearly implied in the controversy, e.g. the meaning of the 
Trinitarian law that all actions ad extra are common to the three divine 
Persons (the principle to which Fr. Galtier and others appeal in excluding 
any real effect in the human nature in virtue of its Hypostatic Union 
to the Second Person), the exact significance of the orthodox doctrine 
opposed to the Monothelite heresy, the extent to which the categories 
of non-Scholastic thought, and of modern psychology in particular, 
should be allowed to modify traditional modes of thought and expression. 

Only in respect of one of these controverted problems can the present 
writer claim any close familiarity with the details of the dispute, viz. 
the validity of the Christology of the School of Antioch. Fr. Xiberta 
has pointed to the striking likenesses between the “ assumptus homo” 
theology and the characteristic features of the Antiochene Christology, 
and there can be little doubt that he is justified in doing so. The Antio- 
chene Christology has had its enthusiastic defenders and, unquestionably, 
at a critical period it played its considerable part in the work of preserving 
and transmitting the doctrine of the Incarnation. Nevertheless, it was 
seriously defective, as it did not sufficiently safeguard the unity of Christ. 
The reason for this was that it had lost sight of the ontological dependence 
of the human nature on the person of the Word. Fr. Galtier considers 
that this principle can be preserved intact by insisting on the fact that 
the human nature is possessed by the Word. One could not quarrel 
with this if the idea of possession were not so attenuated as to imply 
no more than a remote attribution to the Word of the predicates of the 
human nature. For this was precisely the defective idea that the Antio- 
chene theologians had in mind when they spoke of Mary as being Mother 
of God “ by relation ’’ or “‘ because of the union.’’ And the source of 
their difficulty here appears to have been the rigid exclusion (inspired 
by fears of Monophysitism) of any metaphysical penetration of the 
human nature by the person of the Word—a position that is fully par- 
alleled by the Scotist rejection of any real modification of the human 
nature of Christ solely in virtue of the Hypostatic Union.! 

To this point of similarity between Fr. Galtier’s Christology and that 
of the Antiochenes is closely related another, namely an identical concept 
of the human nature of Christ as in itself the subject or sole true agent 
of its own operations. Fr. Galtier ’s concept of the “ substantial I ’’ of the 
human nature would certainly have been endorsed by Theodore and 
Nestorius, but in them it forms an essential part of a dualism which, in 
Nestorius at least, went beyond the limits of orthodoxy. To guard against 
the error of Nestorius the constant tradition of the Church has canonized 


1 For the Antiochene Christology see my articles, ‘‘ Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
the Nestorian heresy,” Irish Theol. Quart., XIX, July 1952, pp. 254-78, XX, April, 
1953, pp. 172-91; “‘ Theodoret of Cyrus and the Unity of Person in Christ,” ibid., 
XXII, October, 1955, pp. 313-28. 
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the usage that allows but a single “I” in Christ. It is true that the 
concept of a human “ substantial I ’’ which is no more than an individual 
concrete nature that is truly active and impinges on consciousness, is 
compatible with the unity of the “ ontological I,” or person, in Christ. 
But is it advisable to use language which can so easily obscure the 
difference between orthodoxy and Nestorianism? One should bear in 
mind the warning given by the Most Rev. Michael Browne O.P., the 
present Master-General of the Dominican Order, when, as Master of the 
Sacred Palace, he wrote apropos of a work which had been placed on 
the Index : “‘ When the human “ I ”’ of Christ is treated as an autonomous 
subject, though even only psychologically, so as to exclude from the 
activity of the assumed human nature the Word as active principle, 
one runs the risk of affirming implicitly a human ontological “ I,” thus 
veering towards the erroneous doctrine of Nestorius.’! it is difficult to 
se that this admonition does not apply also to Fr. Galtier’s theory, 
though the work to which it directly refers propounded a more extreme 
dualism than Fr. Galtier would countenance. 

In due course the verdict of the consensus theologorum will be given in 
regard to Fr. Galtier’s theory of the substantial and psychological “I ”’ 
of Christ. Even if that verdict should be unfavourable, to Fr. Galtier 
will still go the credit for having first posed and offered a systematic 
slution to the problem of Christ’s psychological unity. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


Exegesis of Romans 3: 25f. 


Whom God has set forth as a propitiation through the medium of faith, 
in His blood, so as to make manifest His justice, on account of the letting 
pass of former sins in the period of God’s patience, so as to make manifest 
His justice in the present time, and to show that He Himself is just, and 
that He justifies him, who has faith in Jesus (Rom. 3: 25f). 


I venture to suggest that this translation of St. Paul’s words is not a 
faithful rendering of the Greek, and that the widely held interpretation 
based on.this translation is not the message St. Paul intended to con- 
vey. I must first explain this interpretation, faithfully I hope. St. Paul 
has been saying that men through the sin of Adam had forfeited their 
supernatural rights and had been afterwards justified as a free gift by 
the gracious bounty of God, because of the ransom paid consisting in 
the person of Jesus Christ (tijs dtroAutpaocews Tis tv XpiotH “Inood), 
“whom God has set forth,” that is, God has raised Christ up on the 
Cross before the eyes of all as a propitiatory sacrifice, in order to make 
manifest the avenging justice of God. Men would thus be shown (Ev5ei€iv) 
the enormity of the crime against God’s justice that demanded such 
humiliation and sufferings from God’s own Son. During the period from 


Osservatore Romano, July 19, 1951. Cf. Xiberta, op. cit., pp. 61 f. 
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Adam’s sin up to Christ’s coming, the vindictive justice of God has 
been obscured from men’s view, because God, in his patience (év Ti dvoyj 
ToU G00) had allowed men’s sins to go without punishment (Sic tip 
Trapeciv THv dyaptnyudtwv). Now Christ’s sufferings on the Cross show 
that God’s violated justice was still unavenged, notwithstanding God's 
forbearance during that period. Christ’s sufferings also show that God's 
vindictive justice is being atoned for in the present period (év TO viv 
xaup@), and that God is Himself just, and that He justifies the sinner 
who has faith in Jesus. 

This, I think, is the substance of the interpretation, not at all so easy 
to follow. One point made definite is that 5uc1ooWvn means the avenging 
justice of God.! 

Now, my objections to this translation and interpretation are as 
follows: The word tpoéeto is not properly translated by “has set 
forth,” that is, raising Christ on the Cross before the eyes of all; tdpecy 
does not mean “ letting pass” in the sense of overlooking or tolerating ;' 
Sixaioowwn does not connote avenging or vindictive justice here ; the 
last part of verse 26 is mistranslated. 

Perhaps at this stage it would clarify matters if I set forth my own 
view of the meaning of the passage. St. Paul has said in verse 24 that 
fallen man has been justified by God, that is, restored to the supernatural 
position forfeited by sin. Then St. Paul proceeds in verses 25-26 to 
comment, as it were, on verse 24, as if he were answering the questions: 
Was God justified in justifying man? If God was just in refusing te 
restore the fallen angels to favour, how was He just in restoring fallen 
man? If it is argued that Christ on the Cross redeemed fallen man, 
how was God just in forgiving the sins of men who lived before .the 
redemption took place? There is no mention, of course, in the text of 
the angels, but their case must have been at the background of St. Paul's 
thought here. The justice discussed is retributive justice. The explane 
tion contained in St. Paul’s message (vv. 25-26) is, that although thousands 
of years elapsed in time between the fall of man and the historical event 
of the Crucifixion, God immediately on decreeing to send His Son to 
save mankind, saw in His prevision, in the eternal nunc of His existence, 
the dead Christ on the Cross who had atoned for God’s outraged justice. 
As the text has it: ‘“ And Him God set before Himself (tpoéGeto) a 
victim of propitiation (iAactHpiov) in His own blood, to point to His 
(God’s) justice in forgiving the sins committed before (Christ), and to 
be the proof of His justice in forgiving sins at the present time.” This 
is the message of verses 25-26. We shall now fill in the details. 

The ordinary, accepted meaning of the word trpoéGeto is “he set 
before himself,’ that is, before his own vision. It is the aorist middle 
of tpeotifnu:, and the middle voice indicates doing an action for one’s 
self. The Vulgate translates it proposwit. The correct version would 
sibi proposuit. There is no question of setting forth Christ on the Cros, 
because the Christ whom God sets before His own vision is Christ “i 
his own blood ” (év 14 atvrroU &ipar).2 His blood has been shed to the 


1Cf. Prat, Theology of St. Paul, I, 207; Il, pp. 4594. 
* Cf. Christ washed us from our sins in His own blood (ty 1 &yari avrol) 


Apoc. 1: 5. 
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last drop. He is, as it were, in the bath of His own blood. He has by 
His death propitiated God’s outraged justice, and He is now the dead 
victim of propitiation. St. Paul calls the dead Christ “a propitiation,” 
just as He calls Him “ a redemption ” (I Cor. I: 30) The traditionalists 

ain as the “instrument” or “ means” of propitiation. 
Before His death Christ could be said to be a means or instrument of 
propitiation in the hands of God, not after His death ; and if St. Paul 
wished to convey that idea here, he would have written iAacthpiov 


The phrase év T avroU alyari is very expressive and very operative 

in this context. It means that Christ’s blood was shed, and that He 
had atoned (ikaothpiov) for God’s outraged justice by His death. St. 
Paul elsewhere speaks of Christ as “‘ making peace through the blood 
of His Cross ’’ (Col. 1 : 20). God then, according to St. Paul, placed the 
dead Christ before His vision, a victim of expiation, and forgives the 
sins of men because He has accepted Christ’s atonement and owes it to 
His own justice to honour, so to speak, the contract. The instrument 
which man must use, to avail himself of that expiation, is faith (Sic 
miotews). The dead Christ, therefore, points (évSeiv) to the justice of 
God in forgiving the sins of men. Christ’s atonement, even though 
coming thousands of years after Adam’s fall, covered the sins of men in 
all time. God was therefore justified in forgiving the sins committed 
before Christ (t&Sv teoyeyovétev auaptnuctev). 
* When we speak of God being justified we mean that God acted in 
accordance with the norm of His own justice. And God Himself being 
the norm, saying God acts justly is equivalent to saying God is just. 
Look at the latter part of verse 26, eis Td elvor avtov BSixciov Kar 
SaciotvTa Tov ék triotews “IncoU. This is a summary of what is contained 
in the two verses 25-26, “‘ to show (els) that God is just in Himself 
(@vrév) and in justifying (Sixc1eWvta) the sinner who has faith in Jesus.” 
That is what St. Paul set out to prove. If God is just in justifying the 
sinner then He must be just in Himself, because agere and esse are 
identical in God. The traditional translation of these words is incorrect : 
“to show that He Himself is just and that He justifies him who has 
faith in Jesus.” This version ignores the participle SixmoWvta which 
is there, and translates an infinitive SuweaioWv which is not there. St. 
Paul said already (v. 24) that sinners were justified by God. That state- 
ment is not repeated here. What is stated here, by way of summary 
conclusion to his argument, is that God is justified in pardoning sinners. 
If verse 25, as the traditionalists say, referred to the historical event of 
the Crucifixion, it is strange that St. Paul did not put it before verse 24. 
It was by the one same death of Christ on the Cross that men were re- 
deemed and God’s justice atoned for. St. Paul represents God modo 
humano as placing before His vision the one phase of atonement, as 
justifying Him for pardoning sinners. The Vulgate version of this sen- 
tence is correct. 

The passage Si& Thy Tépecw Td&v Tpoyeyovéto duoptnpdrrooy éy TH 
ToU GcoU remains to be considered. The traditional translation 
is: “ To make manifest His justice on account of the letting pass of 
former sins in the period of God’s patience.” But the meaning is, at 
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least the meaning the traditionalists attach to the phrase is, “ to make 
manifest His justice [which was not in evidence] on account of. . .”, 
It seems to me that this is asking too much of the preposition 5:4. If 
St. Paul had wished to express that idea he could easily have inserted 
some part of d&gavigw, to express the words in square brackets. If the 
preposition 81% could be translated “in spite of,’ “ notwithstanding,” 
sense could be made of the passage. But the meaning attached to 
té&pecis is more serious still. The traditional interpretation is that 
God’s vindictive justice was obscured from men’s view during the period 
before Christ, because God had overlooked or seemed to overlook the 
sins then committed ; that is, He had not punished them in any signal 
way. The word is translated by remissio in the Vulgate. One meaning 
of the word was “ remission of debt.” The word is used in this sense 
in the Letters of Phalaris (wapeois ypnyarwv). I think “ remission ” of 
sins is the obvious meaning in this context which has to do altogether 
with justification, that is, forgiveness of sin, by God. There is another 
accepted meaning, “ slackness,’”’ “‘ remissness,” implying a flaw in the 
subject or agent. But one could scarcely associate slackness in the matter 
of sin, with God—even apparent slackness. And what does it mean? 
God always either remits or retains sin. The prophet Nathan told David 
that his sin was forgiven, “taken away” (2 Sam. 12: 13). God can 
overlook ignorance. St. Paul has that idea in his speech before the 
Areopagus : ‘‘ God overlooking the times of our ignorance ” (Acts 17 : 30). 
But the word he uses is not trapinu: but Uiepopdw, and instead of 
trapecis here he could have used Utrépowis if he wanted to bring out 
the same idea. The word trapinut means “ to let pass” purposely and 
be done with the thing ; or “ to let go”’ by the board negligently. The 
former meaning is the only one that can apply where God and sin are 
in question. 

The final clause tv ti d&voy#) ToU G00 is carried over to verse 26 in 
the Vulgate Version, but the best Greek texts give it as part of verse 25. 
The traditional interpretation of this clause is, that God “in His fore 
bearance”’ put up with the sins formerly committed, but that now by 
putting Christ on the cross He was showing forth His outraged justice. 
My interpretation is that the phrase means “in the mercy of God,” 
and that it is used in conjunction with the forgiveness of these sins: 
** to show forth His justice, in remitting, in the mercy of God, sins com 
mitted before (Christ).” 

The word évéyn means “a holding back,” especially of hostilities, 
and usually means a “ truce,” where each party withholds hostility. 
This meaning suits this context where the forgiveness of sin is in question. 
Ceasing from hostility on the part of the sinner means repentance, 4 
change of heart ; and on the part of God it means that His anger gives 
way to His mercy. The phrase is an important one here. It indicates 
that God did not necessarily forgive all the sins committed before Christ, 
because Christ had atoned for them ; only those which the sinner repented 
of. In verse 25 we are warned of the necessity of faith on the sinner’ 
part (8i& tictews) in order to avail himself of Christ’s atonement. 
&vdyn on the part of God is the counterpart of faith on the sinner’s part. 
It means willingness to forgive. The word is generally translated “ for 
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bearance,” “ toleration.” It occurs earlier in the Epistle (2: 4) f Tow 
mAoUTOU Tiis ypnoTéTHTos arroU Kai Tijs dvoyiis Kai Tis paKpobupias 
xaragpoveis (‘or do you despise the wealth of His goodness and of 
His mercy and of His patience’’). It cannot be exactly a synonym of 
yoxpobupia, “putting off one’s wrath.” Anyhow, forbearance is a 
quality of mercy, and I think the word “ mercy ”’ is a fair rendering here. 

It is to be noted that in the first instance EvSei§w is used without 
the article, while in verse 26 the reading is mpds thy évBeriv. St. Paul 
sometimes omits or uses the article for no apparent reason. Here the 
significance of the article may be that in Christian times (tv T@ viv 
xaip@) all Christians at least would admit that Christ’s atonement was 
the source and fountain of their spiritual lives. 

To recapitulate, the meaning of these two verses of St. Paul is : Christ 
by His death atoned for men’s sins. God, in accepting that atonement, 
owes it to His justice to forgive men’s sins, whether committed before 
or after Christ, provided the conditions of forgiveness are fulfilled (51 
tiotews). The translation is: Whom (Christ crucified) God set before 
Himself, a victim of propitiation in His own blood, through the medium 
of faith, as a proof of His (God's) justice in remitting! through the mercy 
of God, sins committed before (Christ) ; to be the proof of His justice (in 
remitting sins) at the present time ; to show that He (God) is just in Himself 
and (just) in justifying the sinner who has faith in Jesus. 


T. Fany 


. Jung and Religion 


At a very early period the problem of religion attracted the attention 
of Jung and discussions of this theme gradually invaded all his publica- 
tions. Noticing the importance of religion in the lives of patients he was 
led to study religious phenomena at every time and place in the history 
of mankind, devoting much thought to their more esoteric elements. 
The religions of China, Tibet, India, the customs of North Americans 
and Central Africans, gnostic doctrines and the symbols of alchemy were 
examined and their relevance to the behaviour of twentieth-century 
neurotics assessed ; and it was with the same object that since 1935 he 
concentrated his attention on Christianity in general and on Catholic 
dogma in particular. - His judgment on the efficacy of religion in pro- 
moting mental health is well-known : “‘ Among all my patients in the 
second half of life . . . there has not been one whose problem in the last 
resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life.”” Nevertheless 
his views on religion have not met with a cordial reception. He has 
been accused—and among his accusers have been friends—of theism 
and atheism, of gnosticism and agnosticism, of materialism and mysticism; 


* 8 with accus. denoting “ occasion” or “ circumstances” ; translate “ in the 
Matter of,” “‘on the occasion of,” “ in.” 
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and every one of these charges has been supported by an imposing list 
of quotations from Jung’s own writings. In these circumstances ney 
studies of Jung’s attitude to religion are welcome, particularly so when 
they come from those who have not only perused Jung’s voluminoy 
work but have had the benefit of personal contact with the author, com 
tact which should lessen the chances of misconeeiving Jung’s position, 
Two works of this kind can be mentioned here: Father Victor White's 
God and the Unconscious' and Pére Hostie’s Du Mythe a la Religion.* 

Much of the difficulty in evaluating Jung’s thought arises from the 
fact that he claims to be a pioneer in this department of knowledge, 
For this reason his definitions were few and he refused to make a system 
atic presentation of his views. For him Analytical Psychology was the 
study of psychic facts. Its aim was to describe these facts accurately 
and then explain by well-chosen hypotheses. No hypothesis was final 
and no working hypothesis was to be replaced until a more compre 
hensive hypothesis was available to take its place. Consequently, many 
contradictory hypotheses can be found in Jung’s writings. Some of thes 
contradictions disappear if his works are treated genetically. As P. Hostie 
points out, a genuine evolution can be discerned in Jung’s thought and 
many of his critics err by not taking into account all stages of this de 
velopment. Furthermore, he is a phenomenologist and attached his own 
technical meaning to words the connotation of which had been fixed by 
centuries of theological usage. This has led to much misunderstanding 
and Jung has pleaded for assistance from some scholarly theologian to 
preserve him from terminological inaccuracies ; for in theological matters 
he was self-taught. But when all these factors are taken into account 
one may still doubt if Jung is completely innocent of the charges brought 
against him, and particularly that of ¢sychologism, viz. explaining away 
religion as a merely subjective phenomenon. 

In his earliest years as a psychologist Jung’s views did not differ 
essentially from those of Freud. Religion for him was an obsessive neur- 
osis due to the repression and subsequent sublimation of infantile sexuality. 
This was first fixed on the parent ; in time the Censor forbade its mani 
festation ; obliged to put on a disguise it masqueraded as a tendency 
towards God and His service. 

This explanation of religion could not last long. Jung, according to 
P. Hostie, was not in any real sense a disciple of Freud. It was his own 
researches into the problem of the association of ideas that led to a briel 
collaboration with Freud but from the very beginning the fundamental 
principles of these two men were divergent. Jung could not see that 
the psychical should be reduced to the physical ; he could not admit 
that the libido was purely sexual ; and he thought that the cause-effect 
explanations of Freud which took no account of finality were inadequatt 
to deal with the dynamism of psychic life. Jung’s psychological views 
were largely determined by his clinical practice; the importance d 
religion in that domain led to the study of Christian origins. The appeal 


1 The Harvill Press, London, 1952. 


2 Du Mythe a la Religion : La Psychologie Analytique de C.G. t- % Par Ray- 
mond Hostie, S.J. Desclée de Brouwer, Etudes Carmelitaines 
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exercised by early Christianity and the mystery religions which flourished 
at that time appeared to Jung to be based on their power to domesticate 
the instincts, particularly that of sex, and to promote some form of 
culture. So well has Christianity succeeded in its task that its appeal 
has diminished for those who now profess it. Because it has fulfilled 
its function it should now, theoretically at least, give way to an auto- 
nomous morality when men would do what is right not because it is 
commanded by religion but because they see that it is the right thing 
todo. But it is debatable if men are yet ready for this step. For the 
majority, at least, the disappearance of religion would mean a return 
to the moral chaos which prevailed before the advent of Christianity. 
And in this connection what is true of the race is true also of the in- 
dividual for to the psychic domain Jung applied the biological dictum 
of Haeckhel : ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. 

For Freud the fundamental drive in man was sexual and this char- 
acter was retained in all its transformations. Adler maintained that the 
elementary urge was the will to power. Jung tried to synthesise both 
in his concept of undifferentiated energy. This last has much in common 
with the “ elan vital” of Bergson and the “ will to live” of Nietzsche, 
while it closely resembles the concept of energy in physical science. 
As physical energy takes many forms, e.g., light, heat, etc. so psychic 
energy displays itself in many modes which are irreducible to one another. 
It can appear as sex, it can appear as religion, but it does not follow that 
religion is merely a distortion of sex. In lower forms of life concerned 
so much with propagation the libido may be predominantly if not ex- 
clusively sexual; in higher forms where the offspring can be more 
adequately safeguarded, surplus energy can be devoted to other ends, 
such as the conquest of nature and the pursuit of culture. Traces of 
sexual symbolism may even yet surround some cultural and religious 
activities but the psychic energy manifested there is not sexual. The 
religious function is original, underived. 

So far our conclusions have been mainly negative. In order to have 
amore positive idea of Jung’s attitude to religion it is necessary to study 
what psychology meant to him. For Jung psychology was the study of 
psychic events. These include thoughts, desires, feelings, images, every- 
thing in fact that is consciously related to self and precisely in so far 
as it is thus related. He abstracts altogether from the ontological reality 
of things. So if a man believes in ghosts or spirits these exist for him, 
1. they are psychologically real, they are psychic entities. The same is 
true of God ; whether he really exists or not ontologically, he is universally 
believed in and he influences the conduct of multitudes. Consequently 
God is psychically real; and because belief in God is universal Jung 
concedes to God an objective psychic reality in contrast to the sub- 
jective psychic reality allowed to <pirits and ghosts. But the conscious 
is not all. Experience forces us to admit the existence of unconscious 
psychic elements similar in nature to the contents of consciousness, 
elements which have been repressed, forgotten or neglected by the in- 
dividual. These form the personal unconscious. Moreover the existence 
of a “ collective unconscious ” must be postulated, for psychic behaviour 
is such that it cannot be explained by the individual’s own experience. 
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The same motifs occur in the dreams of patients, the myths of antiquity, 
the symbols of all religions : thus the child’s image of his parents contains 
elements which cannot be accounted for by the situation in which he 
finds himself, elements which are reminiscent of the Sage or the Great 
Mother and which are so efficacious in the passage from childhood tp 
adulthood. Such unity demands a cause and Jung found it in the hypo 
thesis of ‘‘ archetypes,”’ viz. inherited modes of thinking common to 
all the race. These archetypes belong to the spiritual side of man and 
are set over against the instincts which are primitive biological modes of 
acting. There exist then the conscious and the unconscious which are 
interdependent ; and holding them together is the “self” (Selbsi), 
something in itself unknowable which is the ground of all psychic states, 
Its many-sided development is the aim of life. 

Development of the individual is achieved through contact with the 
environment. In that process the individual’s attention may be focussed 
on himself or on his environment, i.e. he is introverted or extroverted, 
In that process too he makes use of the different mental functions, 
thinking, sense perception, intuition, feeling. If these functions are not 
uniformly developed, if some of them are neglected in conscious life, 
they tend to form part of the unconscious and to manifest themselves 
in dreams. “ What the individual is not consciously that he is uncon 
sciously. If he is an extrovert consciously, he is an introvert uncon 
sciously ; if he is of the thinking type consciously, he is of the feeling 
type unconsciously. All the capacities and potential interests which he 
has not developed and employed in his conscious life remain as latent 
tendencies in the unconscious.” Thus to be successful in practical life 
often demands specialisation and a one-sided development. This is 
not serious in the first half of life ; but from the age, let us say, of forty 
on the one-sided individual may be oppressed by a feeling of the futility 
of everything and may look for something deeper to give meaning to 
life. Most of Jung’s patients were of this type. Tapping the unconscious 
by means of dreams, etc. helps to cure them by indicating the~atent 
potentialities which are brought out and integrated with consciousness. 
The patient is made aware of his “ shadow,” or darker self which comprises 
the tendencies that are rejected from the “ego Ideal.”” He is then led 
on to knowledge of the forces in the collective unconscious and it is here 
that religious symbols have a large part to play. For belief in religious 
dogmas gives a unity to life and allows free scope to the development 
of the individual : this it can do because religious symbols express the 
dynamisms of the collective unconscious. 

In striving for its full expansion the libido or psychic energy may 
meet with obstacles which cannot be overcome. When that happens it 
is dammed up within and often manifests itself in an infantile attitude, 
giving rise to psychoneuroses. The dreams and fancies of these people 
are illuminating to the analytic psychologist for they usually contain 
symbols expressing the present psychic state of the individual who seeks 
to advance and displays regress ; it also indicates the path which progress 
should take. Thus in achieving adulthood the child must readjust his 


1 Contemporary Schools of Psychology, R. S. Woodworth (1949), p. 202. 
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attitude towards his parents. The parental image must be purified of 
the archetypal elements which have been projected on it in early child- 
hood. But what is to be done with these elements ? Because they form 
part of the psyche they cannot simply be repressed ; neither can they 
with impunity be introjected on the patients’ self. The common solution 
isto project them on some metaphysical entity outside the world of men 
altogether, thus giving rise to the idea of God. In this way the energy 
of the psyche is released and the development of the individual proceeds. 

With this in mind Jung studied primitive religions, relying to a large 
extent on Tylor’s opinions in that sphere. Seeking the origin of the 
idea of God, he thought he detected in primitive religions the identifica- 
tion of God with force or energy. This would imply that experience of 
(od is in reality experience of self. Indeed this fits in with other Jungian 
data, for the experience of the forces of the collective unconscious has 
the numinous quality traditionally associated with experience of God. 
These genuine experiences are not commonplace ; they are only for the 
sited. The seer or prophet may express what he experienced in symbols 
and these become religious dogmas. Because they express fundamental 
dynamisms of the psyche they satisfy the felt needs of men and are 
acepted by them. They will never mean to other men what they meant 
tothe discoverer and in time their influence on men’s minds will diminish; 
nevertheless their therapeutic value is undoubted. But at the same time 
it must be recognised that they are projections of the psyche and the 
next step in man’s progress is to see them for what they really are. It 
isonly then that men will achieve a true religion, completely removed 
fom blind credulity and from the still blinder incredulity of those who 
reject religion altogether. 

The dogmas of religion are projections of the “ self’ ; God is a psychic 
projection. In adoring God then, are we not bowing to self? It is an 
accusation that has been brought against Jung frequently, and it gathers 
strength from the characteristics which he predicates of the “ self”’, 
vz. immanence, transcendence, etc. But it has been indignantly rejected 
by Jung. He points out that he is concerned with the emotional and 
symbolical aspects of religion only. When he speaks of God he merely 
means our representation of God which is a psychic event manifesting 
ourselves rather than God. As an empirical scientist he is incompetent 
to deal with the question of God’s ontological existence. He compares 
himself to an historian of art who studies the different art forms which 
have appeared from time to time and gives reasons for their appearance. 
Now it can be admitted that a psychology of religion on the lines in- 
dicated by Jung is possible. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that, according to P. Hostie, Jung professed Agnosticism until some time 
between 1935 and 1940. That is, he denied the possibility of proving 
God’s existence and knowing his nature. But if we cannot know God’s 
existence and nature what causes our ideas of God? The obvious in- 
trpretation is that these ideas are purely subjective, useful props for 
the majority among us who lack the moral integrity or greatness of soul 
tecessary for the full acceptance of self. Our beliefs then would be the 
‘xpression of our innermost needs, and dogmas would be acceptable only 
"so far as they harmonised with these needs, 
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Since 1940 approximately there is a noticeable change of tone in 
Jung’s attitude to religion. He is prepared to admit the possibility of 
a religious viewpoint even if he does not share it himself, for he cannot 
assent to what he does not understand. So he studies the dogmas of th 
Catholic Church to find in them some sense which might make them 
acceptable to himself and others like him. His efforts here are mai 
concerned with the theory of evil and the doctrine of the Trinity ; they 
show how ill-fitted he was for the task. 

Jung could find no reason in the empirical realm for considering eyi 
to be the privation of a good. In fact such a theory had worked have 
in the lives of some of his patients who excused their immoral practices 
on the plea that evil was merely a diminished good or nothing at all 
Evil is real, said Jung, it is a positive entity and if dualism is to be avoided 
we are committed to holding that good and evil are united in God. This 
indeed was the idea of God held in the Old Testament but it was deformel 
by the Fathers and particularly by St. Augustine. Jung however mis 
understood the meaning of the phrase privatio boni which he wrongly 
assumed to be a communis sententia of the Church. It is merely a phi 
osophical theory. In fact his own teaching on the nature of psychic 
evil fits in admirably with that theory, properly understood. But that 
offers no ground for Jung’s assertion that evil, even psychic evil, shoul 
be attributed to God. That would be projecting the deficiencies of th 
creature on the creator. 

The Trinity was studied by Jung in connection with the self. Ther 
are four main functions in the self and the symbol of their perfet 
development is always a quaternity. The four-fold symbol then is th 
sign of perfection, completeness. A trinity on the other hand is a sip 
that one of these functions has been neglected. Why then is Godi 
Christian dogma represented as a Trinity of persons? Because simila 
trinities appeared in different countries at different times with no apparett 
bond between them, Jung concludes that we are here dealing with th 
unfolding of an archetype. This contention is strengthened by the fac 
that it took centuries to formulate the dogma of the Trinity. Tht 
dogma then is best understood as representing the three stages through 
which every man passes on his way to adulthood. Seeing however thi 
this explanation lays him open to the charge of psychologism he speaks 
of it not as an explanation but as an analogy which might make th 
dogma more acceptable to the unbeliever. That it does so is not atd@ 
clear. The same may be said of his efforts to find a quaternity in Cathole 
dogma. To do this it is necessary to add some element to the Trinity. 
Two possibilities suggested themselves to Jung, viz. the Blessed Ving 
and evil. We have already seen what reasons prompted him to thin 
of evil. The Blessed Virgin is put forward in order to have a quaternily 
in which the feminine element in human nature is recognised, for Jug 
held that in every man there are female traits and in every woman 
characteristics. It was for these reasons that he hailed the definition 
of the dogma of the Assumption as the most progressive step taken bj 
the Catholic Church since the Reformation and reproved non-Catholt 
critics for their opposition to it. There is no need to stress how he mis 
conceived Catholic thought and there is no evidence that he has mat 
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the dogma more acceptable to non-Catholics. 

According to P. Hostie, Jung was never an atheist but he was for a 
onsiderable period an open agnostic. Since 1940 he has admitted the 
legitimacy of the religious viewpoint and set himself out to show the 
acceptability of Catholic dogma from the psychological viewpoint. In 
practice he has stressed the benefit of religion for his patients and in his 
therapy is wary of imposing on them beliefs which they cannot accept. 
But even then one can reasonably suspect his attitude to religion. It 
can of course be admitted that religion has a therapeutic or pragmatic 
value, and that this is due, partly at least, to the harmony between dogma 
and the fundamental needs of the human person ; both have come from 
God. It is legitimate for Jung as a psychologist to confine himself to 
the psychic factor only and to look in Catholic dogma for what suits 
him, although the truth-claim of dogma is surely a psychic fact which 
he might have examined more closely. But his use of everyday terms in 
atechnical sense is confusing, and the way in which he seeks refuge 
in that sense is far from convincing. It is unconvincing because Jung 
admits only positive science and religious belief; he is distrustful of 
rational inference such as is used to establish the existence of God or 
farational soul. All such metaphysical tenets are classed with dogmas 
ad other religious beliefs as freely accepted propositions. But if no 
rational basis can be assigned to religion the reasons for accepting religious 
tths must be entirely subjective. If they are subjective, Jung’s ex- 
planations must be concerned with the dogmas and not merely with 
our representations of them. That distinction then must appear meaning- 
Iss. Dogmas reappear as mere projections of the psyche. It is true that 
Jung rejects this interpretation of his thought ;. but it appears to be 
implicit in his epistemology. 

en Catholics conceive God as a Trinity of persons it is because 
they believe that He has thus revealed Himself, and because there are 
ample grounds for asserting the existence of God and of Revelation. 
Ifthey use different symbols to represent the Trinity, e.g. in religious 
at, it may be within the competence of the psychologist to explain why 
they do so. He may also seek the origins of aberrations in religious 
beliefs ; for if a belief is not true there must be some subjective reasons 
for holding it. But if a doctrine is true, special psychological motives 
we not necessarily required to explain why a person professes that 
truth. 


T. CROWLEY 
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PROVIDENCE AND SUFFERING. By E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J. Pp. 1% 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1955. Price 15/-. 


Father Sutcliffe, who is professor of Old Testament Exegesis an 
Hebrew at Heythrop College, scarcely needs introducing to_biblica 
scholars. They will have read his contributions to the Nelson Com 
mentary, and his many fine articles, generally upon points of biblicd 
syntax and exegesis, in scriptural periodicals. Many of them will har 
on their book-shelves his A Two-year Ministry, The Old Testament ani 
the Future Life, books which illustrate Father Sutcliffe’s fine scholarship 
and meticulous accuracy. They will, therefore, welcome this new work, 
whose full title is Providence and Suffering in the Old and New Teste 
ments. 

The question of suffering is the great social problem. In the hop 
of solving it, the wise of the world in every age, philosophers an 
politicians, have dreamed utopias, excogitated systems and created 
revolutions. The utopias come and go, philosophical systems rise ani 
disappear, revolutions startle the world and are forgotten, but sufferig 
remains. To human philosophy, suffering, so contrary to every natura 
instinct and inclination, is an inexplicable phenomenon. Every system 
of religious belief will attempt an explanation. 

In the first two chapters Father Sutcliffe examines the great religiow 
systems of the past, especially of the ancient East, to discover wha 
explanation they offered of apparently undeserved suffering. It emerges 
from his study of the relevant texts that in all ages of pagan antiquity 
the afflicted were thought to be either pursued by fate or stricken by 
the gods. 

Having reviewed the beliefs of the pagans, the author goes on t 
discuss the ideas entertained by the early Hebrews. He begins by & 
amining the Genesis account of the Creation and the Fall. From ths 
narrative, it is clear that as God created man, suffering had no parti 
his life. He was in a state of terrestrial blessedness, free from concupiscent 
and the necessity of dying. But, yielding to the perverse temptation d 
an outward agency, he disobeyed positively the divine will, and thereby 
lost his preternatural gifts of integrity, immortality, and their accom 
panying advantages, and was condemned to groan in this valley of teats 
Adam, the head of the human family, lost the state of primeval felicity 
not only for himself but also for his posterity, by reason of the solidarity 
of the human race. 

In the fourth chapter, the author leads us on naturally to a consider 
tion of the notions of corporate solidarity and responsibility—family, 
tribal, national. “‘ The effects of corporate solidarity were not co 
to the first sin. Throughout history and into our own times it 
continued and must continue to be a potent influence in human affais, 
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Hence it happens that suffering justly merited by the sins of some may 
and does involve others. In such cases what is a just punishment for 
some, for it was as punishment that suffering first came into the world, 
is for others, involved with them, not a punishment, but a trial”’ (pp. 
159f). Father Sutcliffe recounts several episodes to show that the con- 
cept of group solidarity was ancient and widespread in Israel. 

In the fifth chapter, the author surveys the problem of suffering as 
seen in the Psalms. Because the Israelites were convinced that suffering 
was inflicted in punishment for sin, the popular mind regarded all suffering 
in the same light, seeing, therefore, a necessary connection between 
suffering and sin. This unwarranted deduction gave rise to no anxious 
doubts as long as man was considered a member of a group. But there 
were innocent people who suffered without being involved in any group 
calamity, and, in the absence of a revelation concerning Heaven and 
Hell, the difficulty inevitably arose of accounting for their sufferings. 
Some were led to deny altogether the existence of divine retribution, 
but the nobler souls, though bewildered, still retained their faith in God. 

Father Sutcliffe next goes on to show that while the notions of cor- 
porate responsibility and collective retribution are given great prom- 
mence from the beginning, there are not wanting, even in the earliest 
books of the Old Testament, texts which show that the individual was 
held responsible and punished. These ideas of individual responsibility 
and retribution, the prophets, especially Jeremias and Ezechiel, had 
occasion to develop more fully. 

Chapters seven and eight treat of the suffering of the innocent. The 
case of the suffering and persecuted Jeremias showed that suffering was 
not necessarily a sign of God’s displeasure, that of the suffering Servant 
in Second Isaias that suffering may be vicarious, that of the innocent 
Job that suffering may be a severe testing of virtue. These examples 
make it clear that there was in Israel a development of the people’s 
religious and moral ideas. 

Then a century or two before the coming of Christ came the revelation 
of retribution beyond the grave. The doctrine that in a future life ail 
wrongs would be righted profoundly changed men’s thoughts concerning 
the suffering of the innocent. In chapter nine Father Sutcliffe examines 
the well-known retribution texts in Second Maccabees and Wisdom, 
and underlines the new concepts therein found. Tribulation is no longer 
looked on as a sure sign of the divine displeasure, a premature death 
no longer as a divine punishment ; the just man will be at rest, he will 
be near to God in the life hereafter. 

In the New Testament Father Sutcliffe discovers the full doctrine. 
Christ came into the world to ransom fallen humanity. He did not, 
however, choose to exempt us from humiliations and sufferings, for the 
members of the Mystical Body must needs share in the fortunes of the 
Head. But He promised that our pains will be limited to the present 
life and that He will make us in the next eternally happy. Even in this 
life our miseries will take on another nature, for Jesus ennobled suffering 
and made it a condition for the attainment of the Beatific Vision. 

I have endeavoured to give a brief summary of the contents of this 
really good book. Students will find here an exhaustive treatment of 
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an important theme. And when they have mastered the main thesis, 
they will read again the excursus into the interesting problem of the 
exact nature of the sin of Eden, the detailed exegesis of many texts, 
biblical and profane, the excellent notes on John 9: 2 and Wisdom 
8: 19f. 

I congratulate the author on a work well done, which can be u- 
reservedly commended to the readers of the Quarterly. A word of praise 
is due, too, to the publishers on the presentation of the book ; the type 
is clear, the paper good, the binding pleasing to both eye and hand, 
and the price reasonable. 


MICHAEL LEany 


KIERKEGAARD ET LE CATHOLICISME. H. Roos, S.J. traduit du Danois 
par André Renard, O.S.B. Nauwelaerts, Louvain. Pp. 91. 


Now that the rationalist front has been so deeply pierced, interest in 
the Christian thinkers of the nineteenth century who opposed its advance 
has been re-awakened. For Newman the struggle ended in his finding 
the one bulwark that could withstand the storm. Kierkegaard’s position 
is more difficult to assess for he never reached the point at which apparent 
contradictions are synthesized. The question raised in this brief but very 
satisfactory study is how far from the threshold he halted. Father Roos 
is in a particularly favourable position for conducting the enquiry a 
he has had access to the unpublished papers of Kierkegaard as well a 
to his published works now accessible in translation. In expressing his 
thoughts in the intimacy of his study, and without any view to public 
tion, the philosopher was dispensed from the hesitations and attenuations 
often imposed in communications exposed to public misunderstanding 
and distortion. 

One of the surprises we encounter is that Kierkegaard had so few 
illusions about the Reformation. It began as a protest and would have 
no justification for existing after its aims had been achieved. In fact 
logic was on the side of the Counter-Reformation. Protestantism could 
only continue to exist in an impoverized form after it had jettisone 
so many of the institutions essential to Christianity. It abolished mor 
asticism and stripped religion of most of its ascetic features ; it was 
concession to worldliness and by depreciating heroic sanctity it deified 
mediocrity. It undermined authority and lost the concept of the priest 
or apostle empowered to teach the way of salvation to all. Luther, i 
particular, destroyed human personality by his doctrine of faith whic 
turned man into a passive receiver of God’s gifts rather than an active 
seeker of salvation. 

So much for the credit side. On the other hand, Kierkegaard carried 
his rationalism to the point at which it degenerates into anti-intellect 
ualism. He ignored the necessity for rational proofs for the existent 
of God ; he denied the need for scientific investigation into the historicity 
of the Gospels. His interpretation of St. Anselm’s crede ut intelliga 
led him to the beginning of the path so disastrously followed by th 
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Modernists. This misplacement of religious feeling was a legacy from 
his Kantian formation. The same subjectivity also explains his reaction 
against institutional religion. In comparison with Newman he was 
at a disadvantage, as in England the established church still bore certain 
faint resemblances to the Church of antiquity. The State church of 
Denmark never seemed to have awakened any memories of what it 
supplanted in Kierkegaard, in whom, in any case, the historical sense 
was not strong. 

Some have imagined that the seeker was on the right path but was 
cut off by death before reaching the goal. This contention can hardly 
ever be proved. Father Roos is content with indicating the ambivalence 
in Kierkegaard’s thought. He has set out clearly the two currents which 
never found a common channel. Whoever is in search of a delineation 
of a profound and original thinker will be unde: a debt of gratitude 
to the author for his original and illuminating contribution. 


P. McKeEvittr 


ARISTOTLE IN THE WEsT. Fernand van Steenberghen. Trans. by 
Leonard Johnston. Nauwelaerts, Louvain. Pp. 244. 


The publication in English of Canon van Steenberghen’s Aristote en 
Occident will make this delightful study known to a wider audience. 
The original was a popularisation of the author’s investigation into the 


life and works of Siger of Brabant, but the English version gives us a 
more extended treatment as it has been expanded to give us the results 
of more recent studies. The whole line of enquiry has gradually extended 
far beyond the bounds within which it was confined by Renan, It is 
no longer the study of a forgotten heresy but includes within its ambit 
the most influential current in the intellectual life of medieval Europe— 
the introduction of the metaphysics of Aristotle into the Christian world. 
This precipitated a crisis the varying stages of which are evident in the 
ferment it occasioned in the University of Paris which was the centre 
of the storm. The extremists were captivated by the new learning and 
severe growing pains preceded the assimilation of what afterwards be- 
came the foundation of the intellectual structure of Western Europe. 
It has not been easy to isolate the various currents flowing through 
an age characterised by the vigour of its philosophical speculation. The 
sources which fed them were multiple and decisions taken on the basis of 
what have been already published or described, cannot be otherwise 
than tentative until a vast accumulation of manuscripts has been made 
available to scholars. In the meantime historians are divided and carry 
on their controversies with an animation that adds piquancy to the 
disagreement. Canon van Steenberghen’s main positions are well known. 
The battle was not fought between two rival philosophies—Augustinian- 
ism and Aristotelianism. There was no philosophy in the strict sense of 
the word until the closing years of the twelfth century. One issue which 
arose immediately was whether the new evaluation of reality would 
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enjoy autonomy. As a rational explanation of the world how would it 
rank in comparison with the body of revealed truth which was sup 
ported by the higher certainty given by faith? It is the problem of the 
possibility for Christians of a purely rational philosophy, a problem which 
has not yet become a res judicata as can be seen from the writings of 
M. Gilson. The proper correlation between the authority of faith and 
that of reason comes up for solution here. 

The preparatory work that must precede a critical evaluation of the 
period has been brilliantly carried out by Mandonnet, Grabmann, Gilson, 
de Wulf and others. Perhaps it has not gone far enough to justify a 
synthetic view of the period. The specialists must carry on the debate, 
adding fresh instalments to the evidence and shedding fresh light on 
points still the subject of controversy. Among those on which no defini 
tive conclusion has yet been reached is the doctrinal position of Siger 
in his last years. M. Gilson in his Dante the Philosopher builds up a strong 
case in opposition to Canon van Steenberghen that there is no evidence 
of a change of position, but this leaves unsolved the intriguing puzzle 
presented by St. Thomas’ encomium of Siger in Dante’s Paradiso, 
Wherever the truth may lie, the present work gives us a fascinating 
picture of the medieval world in its period of full ripeness. 


P. McKevin 


MIssARUM SOLLEMNIA. Explication Génétique De La Messe Romaine, 
Tome III. Joseph-André Jungmann, S.J. Aubier, Paris, 1953. 


When the Theological faculty of Innsbruck University was. suppressed 
after the Nazi occupation of Austria in 1939, one member of the faculty, 
Fr. J. A. Jungmann, S.J. (who has since been appointed Rector of the 
restored University) decided to devote his enforced retirement to 4 
comprehensive historical study of the rites and texts of the Roman Mass. 
The result of his research is the two volume Missarum Sollemnia which 
was first published in German in 1948. It quickly won recognition a 
the most important work to date on this subject and a three volume French 
translation soon appeared—Volume I in 1950, Volume II in 1952 and 
Volume III in 1953. The volume under review was translated from the 
third German edition. With each new edition in the original the author 
took care to make many improvements in detail without, however, 
changing the essential outline of the work. 

One of the happy results of the liturgical movement has been the 
publication of the sources dealing with the Mass. This in turn has led 
to innumerable monographs and commentaries both scientific and 
devotional. It is Fr. Jungmann’s unique contribution to have given & 
an admirable synthesis which brings together the conclusions of all thes 
researches and traces a clear outline through what might easily become# 
confusing mass of unconnected details. Volume I studies the evolution 
of the Mass rite from the beginnings right up to the Council of Treat 
when all liturgical formulae and ceremonies were rigidly fixed. Volume 
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II and III analyse the prayers and rites of the present Roman Mass, 
using a wealth of historical sources for this task. Volume II takes the 
Mass up to and including the Offertory while volume III deals with the 
Canon and the Communion. 

It is a commonplace now to say that the Reformation controversies 
hindered the ordered historical study of the Mass and particularly that of 
the Canon. There was too much concentration on the opponent of the 
hour and not enough on sources. Now that these controversies can be 
ignored, Catholic scholars are taking a more objective view of the sources, 
especially the Anaphoras. Fr. Jungmann’s study of the Roman Canon 
is masterly and takes him far afield, not merely into the Western non- 
Roman liturgies but also into the Eastern liturgies. He is mindful of 
two important points that are easily overlooked, namely, that it is later 
Eucharistic theology which has changed the emphasis from the con- 
secrated Host to the act of consecration, and that since the ancient writers 
regarded the Anaphora as a unity, they were not at pains to determine 
the exact point at which transubstantiation occurs. He has a strictly 
historical approach then to whatever problems arise from the Epiclesis 
and the rite of consecration and carefully avoids the mistake of attributing 
niceties of theological distinctions to men who could not. possibly have 
been aware of such. 

The section on Holy Communion is an excellent one too and is full of 
interest on such subjects as the manner of receiving Holy Communion at 
different periods, the time of distribution, thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion and the extraordinary variations in regard to the frequency 
of reception. Fr. Jungmann has removed a number of misconceptions 
on all these points. 

A good deal of writing on liturgical matters has been marred either by 
enthusiasm unsupported by adequate learning or by learning which 
became arid because it was divorced from pastoral realities. I[t is no 
small merit of Fr. Jungmann’s work that it corrects both extremes. His 
deep and genuine liturgical scholarship shows the inadequacy of the 
approach which tries to make liturgical usages intelligible to moderns by 
facile references to what was done in the primitive church or by fabricat- 
ing pseudo-mystical reasons to explain unusual rites which may be the 
result of abuses or mistaken interpretations. On the other hand, Fr. 
Jungmann is one of the first liturgical scholars to have a realistic pastoral 
approach, or as the continentals would put, a kerygmatic quality. With 
him research is not an end in itself but its results become relevant for 
the spiritual and pastoral needs of our times. He carefully avoids the 
“archaeological” approach which tends to exalt the ancient usage 
merely because it is ancient, and all liturgists would do well to note the 
sentiment expressed in his introduction : “‘ Ce n’est d’ailleurs pas l’an- 
cienneté en tant que telle qui nous rend précieux les usages liturgiques, 
mais leur richesse de contenu et leur force d’expression. Méme les 
parties plus récentes, coriume la bénédiction du prétre a la fin de la messe, 
peuvent étre d’une grande beauté.”’ 

The work is further enhanced by clearly arranged footnotes, a full 
bibliography in Volume I and an excellent index in Volume III. 


MICHAEL HARTY 
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RECHERCHES BiBLiguEs. L’ATTENTE DU MEssIE. Desclée de Brouwer, 
Bruges, 1954. Pp. 186. 


This compact little volume includes the text of all but two of the 
conferences given at the Louvain Journées bibliques in 1952. As the 
title suggests, the principal theme is the highly important one of Messian- 
ism, and one or other aspect of this complex subject is dealt with by the 
various contributors. The competence of the writers who have collabor- 
ated in this volume will commend it to readers who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the trend of, recent studies in this department. 

The introductory essay L’ Etude du Messianisme : Problémes et M éthodes 
by B. Rigaux gives the general setting of the problem of Messianism at 
the present day in the light of the latest research. In the chapter entitled 
Les Origines du Messianisme : le Dernier Essai de Synthése Historique 
Professor Coppens discusses the studies of a distinguished representative 
of the Scandinavian school, S. Mowinckel. Two further contributions 
by Professor Coppens are entitled La Prophétie d’Emmanuel and La 
Christologie de Saint Paul. Other contributions on the messianic theme 
are Le Serviteur de Yahwé by Professor V. de Leeuw, Le Messianism 
Royal dans le Nouveau, Testament by Professor A. Descamps, Le Christ a 
ses miracles dans l’Evangile de Saint Jean by Professor L. Cerfaux and 
Prophétisme et Attente d'un Messte-prophéte dans le Judaisme by 
Professor J. Giblet. The remaining essay in the collection is Judaism 
ou hellénisme en rapport avec le Nouveau Testament by Professor R. de 
Langhe. This contribution is not immediately connected with the theme 
of Messianism but it reopens the debate on a question of great interest, 
viz. the relative importance of the Jewish and hellenistic background for 
the interpretation of the New Testament. Studies by men like Deissmann 
(cf. Licht vom Osten), have emphasized the link with the hellenistic 
Koiné, but Professor de Langhe gives many remarkable examples to 
show that the Old Testament and Jewish background deserves greater 
consideration than it has sometimes received. 

It is not the purpose of these essays to offer final solutions on debated 
questions. They set out rather to clarify the problems and describe the 
more notable tendencies in present day studies of the messianic hope 
and its fulfilment. That is an exceedingly laudable aim at the present 
time when the multiplication of specialised studies makes it so difficult 
to keep in touch with developments in various departments of biblical 
studies. Students of the Scriptures will be grateful to the authors of 
this collection for valuable guidance on the discussion of a fundamental 
theme of the sacred books. 

Joun A. O’FLyNN 


NEUESTE KIRCHENRECHTS—SAMMLUNG. Suso Mayer, O.S.B. Herder, 
Freiburg. Vol. I, 1917-29, pp. 566 ; Vol. II, 1930-39, pp. 632; 
Vol. Il, 1940-49, pp. 512. 


These three volumes contain a German translation of the principal 
documents issued by the Holy See between the publication of the Code of 
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Canon Law and the end of the year 1949. Nearly all of these are docu- 
ments which have been published officially in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
but occasionally “ private ’’ documents, not published in the official organ 
of the Holy See, are included or referred to. In addition, the first two 
volumes contain a few documents issued before 1917, such as the Instruct- 
jon of the Holy Office (1915) about the seal of confession and the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X (1905) concerning Protonotaries Apostolic. It is 
surprising to find that this latter document is given in the original Latin 
without being translated into German. 

The documents in each of the three volumes are arranged according to 
the order of the canons in the Code of Canon Law. For English-speaking 
readers, this naturally leads to a comparison of the work with the three 
volumes of Fr. Bouscaren’s Canon Law Digest. There is no doubt that 
agreat deal of the material in both works is identical This is true espec- 
ially of the shorter documents such as the replies of various Roman 
Congregations and of the Pontifical Commission for the Interpretation 
of the Code. Nevertheless the purpose of the authors is different and 
their works are intended for different classes of readers. There is no 
place in Dom Mayer’s scheme for the frequent references to decisions of 
the Rota which make the Canon Law Digest so valuable to students of 
canon law. He relies on the Acta Apostolicae Sedis to a far greater extent 
than does Fr. Bouscaren and allots little space to the many Instructions 
issued privately by various departments of the Holy See. His work 
seems to be directed as much to the educated layman whether Catholic 
or non-Catholic who is interested in the Church’s teaching as to the 
student of canon law and hence he translates all the well-known encyclicals 
which are only referred to by Fr. Bouscaren, and includes a very full 
collection of the Papal Allocutions given in recent years. 

There is a twofold index at the end of each volume. The first is 
chronological and sets forth the documents in the order of their appear- 
ance, the second gives a reference to the various subjects dealt with in 
the volume. While the latter is somewhat summary and would be 
better for being more detailed, the chronological index is excellent and is 
printed in the same clear style which is characteristic of the whole work. 


jJoun J. AHERN 


WaHRHEIT UND Lice. By Karl Hormann. Verlag Herold, Munich, 
1953. Pp. 214. Price 38/-. 


Into its one hundred and seventy pages of text this littie book com- 
presses a very complete, scholary and scientific tractatus de mendacio, 
thoroughly grounded in the abundant modern literature and, equally so, 
in Scripture, the Fathers and the classic theologians. 

The first of its four chapters is concerned with truth and here the 
author effectively criticizes the tendency to see the basis of the virtue 
im man’s social nature and the needs of community life. He sees a 
deeper basis in the individual person—untruth is a base alloy, lessening 
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the worth of the “true metal” of human personality. The second 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ Untruth,” is an analysis of the nature of lying and 
the reasons for its intrinsic malice. It is in the third chapter, however, 
that the author comes to grips with the most difficult of the moral problems 
in this field. There is no difficulty in justifying the principle that one 
may give an evasive answer to a questioner who has no right to any 
other ; the problem arises in those cases where an evasive answer is not 
enough—when, from the fact that the answer is evasive, the questioner 
can draw his own conclusions. In such cases the only way to conceal 
the truth may be to convey untruth and the moral problem is not made 
any easier by calling untruth by other names. Fr. Hormann, rightly, 
we think, rejects Vermeersch’s attempt to solve this problem on the 
principle of the unjust aggressor—a principle which itself contains an 
unsolved difficulty—and refuses, in effect, to admit the lawfulness of 
anything more than evasiveness. The final chapter is entitled ‘ Partic- 
ular Questions ’’ and applies the principles to practical problems in the 
work of doctors, lawyers, diplomats, business-men and others. 
This is, in fact, a most useful piece of work, competently done. 


W. J. Conway 


THE ORIGIN oF PoLiticaL AuTHORITY, An Essay in Catholic Political 
Philosophy. By Gabriel Bowe, O.P., Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin, 1955. Pp. 102. Price 12/6. 


This essay on the principles of the natural law in regard to the origin 
of the authority of the State has a modest object. The author aims at 
expounding the teaching of Suarez, and of a number of theologians who 
came after him, on the immediate source of the State’s authority, at 
summarizing the modifications of this teaching which nineteenth century 
writers felt obliged to introduce in the light of the political experiences 
of Europe after the French Revolution, and at attempting some sort of 
evaluation of the views examined against the background of New Testa- 
ment teaching, St. Thomas’s political theory and authoritative papal 
teaching. 

Within the limits of a student’s exercitatio the treatment of these 
questions must necessarily be rather summary. Father Bowe is himself 
very conscious of these limits and disclaims any intention of doing more 
than setting forth the main opinions and commenting on them briefly. 
He segregates the various issues clearly, writes about them pleasantly 
and with common sense and altogether has composed a useful introduction 
to a vast and difficult subject. It may be doubted whether he has laid 
sufficient stress on the new and deeper insights into the problem which 
the first half of the nineteenth century provided and which are reflected 
in the work of Taparelli, Cathrein and Meyer. But his main conclusion— 
that legitimate government rests in some way on the consent of the 
governed, if not by transfer at least by implicit designation—represents 
a useful attempt at integrating much of the nineteenth century teaching 
with traditional doctrine. 

W. J. Conway 
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Tue ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. Pantin. 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. 292. Price 2ls. 


A student could be pardoned for putting down many a text-book with 
the impression that the only really important features of the English 
Church in the fourteenth century were the continual scramble for bene- 
fices, the Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire, and the heresy of John 
Wyclif, all indicating a nationalistic anti-clericalism protesting against 
a decadent church—that in brief everything was with a certain inevitabil- 
ity preparing for the schism of the sixteenth century. 

Such a combination of over-simplification and plain error will not 
survive a reading of this very interesting book. Based on the Birkbeck 
lectures of 1948, it is a most intelligent summing-up of certain important 
features of the English Church in the fourteenth century. The author 
does not profess to treat all problems—for instance, there is no formal 
treatment of two very important questions, the state of monasticism 
and the heresies of Wyclif. What is presented is divided into three main 
sections : first, ‘‘ Church and State,” that is, the Church in its relations 
to the society in which it existed ; second, “ intellectual life and con- 
troversy ’’—institutions, topics, personalities; third, “ religious liter- 
ature,” under three heads, manuals of instruction for parish priests, 
religious and moral treatises in the vernacular, and mystical literature. 

In his treatment of these topics, the author shows evidence of wide 
reading and shrewd judgment. Inevitably, not all sections are equally 
good. In particular, the one on “ topics of controversy” is so skimpy 
that it is questionable if it was worth including at all. This, however, 
is exceptional. Almost everything is good, much very good indeed. 
There is a sustained attempt to penetrate to the real meaning of events 
and institutions. A good example is his summing-up of the system of 
benefices as it existed in the fourteenth century. He points out some of 
the obvious absurdities in a system by which an ecclesiastic drew his 
support from a number of benefices which in fact he never set eyes on, 
but from this he goes on to a consideration which may not be so 
obvious but is very relevant : 


It is not enough to criticize ; we must try to understand. All this system 
is really part of the perennial problem of the entanglement of the Church in 
the world, in the ambient society. Nemo militans Deo implicat se negotiis 
saecularibus, says the Apostle, but the difficulty is to know how to apply 
this, except by going into the desert. Entanglement takes different forms 
in different periods. Thus in the age of the investiture contest there were 
characteristically gross abuses, such as open simony, or the career of Odo 
of Bayeux. Since then, manners had improved, and the Church had emerged 
technically free, except for lay patronage of parish churches ; but now, in the 
later Middle Ages, there was a more subtle exploitation and control of the 
Church by lay society. The ‘‘ Caesarian prelates ” whom Wyclif denounced 
were not spiritual men arrogantly seizing secular power—that bogey of the 
anticlerical —but for the greater part they were secular administrators, for 
the convenience of the government disguised as spiritual men. In other 
words, the Church was the exploited, not the exploiter, a point which so 
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many contemporary and later critics seem to miss. Grosseteste was one of 
the few men who saw clearly and disinterestedly the dangers of the situation, 
and desired to separate the clergy from all secular activities. And yet this 
entanglement and exploitation was part of the price paid for a noble con- 
ception of Christian society, in which Church and State were interwoven and 
identified, a conception which had great merits. 


The section on religious literature is especially rewarding. It shows 
how what has been going on in the fusing of official, diplomatic records, 
such as the papal and episcopal registers, with non-official records of all 
kinds, helps enormously towards seeing the fourteenth century “ in the 
round.” It is very arguable that in the past there was over-concentration 
on the official record, literary documents being left to the philologist. 
Historians have woken comparatively late to the value of this type of 
document as an historical source, and even in a country like England, 
where they have been fairly well worked over, there is still much to be 
done. However, what has been done has already produced very worth- 
while results, which will perhaps be best made clear by taking an example, 
The religious work of Duke Henry of Lancaster (the Livre de Seyniz 
Medecines—“ one of the most remarkable religious works of the four- 
teenth century ’’) : 


shows how unsafe it is to judge by superficial appearance and to condemn a 
whole class, however unprepossessing. Spiritus ubi vult spirat—great 
spiritual literature can come from any milieu, from an ecclesiastical lawyer 
like Nassington, from the clerical proletariate as with Langland, and, as here, 
from the world of bastard feudalism, court life and patronage. Henry of 
Lancaster is one of those lords whom one meets not only in Froissart but 
also in records like the papal registers, loyally pushing their clerks for provision 
to benefices. 


And then again, we may recall that “ for every one person who took 
the trouble or had the education to read one of these treatises or poems, 
there must have been hundreds of thousands who listened to sermons or 
looked at the painted walls of churches—they could hardly avoid doing 
so.” And we are still very far from being able to make anything like an 
assessment of the effects of such things as sermons and wall-paintings 
on the religious life of the time ; but interest here is stirring also. 

Enough has been said to show that this is a stimulating and suggestive 
book. It gives a very rounded picture of the English Church in the 
fourteenth century. The picture is not that of the Ecclesia Anglicana 
on the edge of revolt against Rome, but rather of an “‘ English Church 
very consciously part of the universal Church, in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and in its intellectual and spiritual life. And this was achieved 
without any diminution of national characteristics—for this was the 
age of Rolle, Chaucer and Langland.” It would seem that attempts 
to read the post-reformation sense of the Ecclesia Anglicana back into 
the fourteenth century will not stand up to an unbiassed examination of 
the facts. 

Patrick J. CorIsH 





Sacra Congregatio Rituum 


DECRETUM GENERALE! 
LITURGICUS HEBDOMADAE SANCTUS ORDO INSTAURATUR 


Maxima redemptionis nostrae mysteria, passionis nempe, mortis et 
resurrectionis Domini nostri Iesu Christi, ab apostolica inde aetate 
singulari prorsus recordatione celebrare quotannis studuit sancta Mater 
Ecclesia. Summa in primis eorundem mysteriorum momenta peculiari 
triduo recolebantur, Christi scilicet ‘ crucifixi, sepulti, suscitati”’ (S. 
Augustinus, Ep. 55, 14); mox institutionis sanctissimae Eucharistiae 
solemnis memoria addita fuit; ac demum, dominica quae passionem 
antecedit, liturgica accessit celebratio triumphalis Domini nostri Regis 
messianici ingressus in sanctam civitatem ; peculiaris exinde liturgica 
hebdomada exorta est, quae, ob excellentiam mysteriorum celebratorum, 
et sancta appellata et amplissimis piissimisque ritibus ditata fuit. 

Hi autem ritus iisdem hebdomadae diebus iisdemque dierum horis 
initio celebrabantur quibus sacrosancta mysteria contigerunt. Institutio 
itaque sanctissimae Eucharistiae feria quinta, vespere, recolebatur, 
solemni missa in Cena Domini ; feria autem sexta peculiaris actio liturgica 
de passione et morte Domini horis post-meridianis celebrabatur ; denique 
vespere sabbati sancti solemnis inchoabatur vigilia, quae mane sequenti 
in gaudio resurrectionis finem habebat. 

Media autem aetate, tempus agendae liturgiae his diebus, variis in id 
concurrentibus causis, ita anticipari coeptum est, ut eadem media aetate 
ad finem vergente, omnes liturgicae illae solemnitates ad horas usque 
matutinas antepositae fuerint, profecto non sine detrimento liturgici 
sensus, nec sine confusione inter evangelicas narrationes et ad eas per- 
tinentes liturgicas repraesentationes. Solemnis praesertim paschalis 
vigiliae liturgia, a propria nocturna sede avulsa, nativam perspicuitatem 
ac verborum et symbolorum sensus amisit. Praeterea sabbati sancti 
dies, praecoci paschali gaudio invasus, propriam indolem perdidit luct- 
uosam memoriae dominicae sepulturae. 

Recentiori porro aetate alia denique accessit rerum mutatio eademque 
sub aspectu pastorali gravissima. Etenim, feria quinta, sexta et sab- 
batum sanctae hebdomadae per plura saecula inter dies festivos connume- 
rabantur, eo sane consilio, ut cunctus populus christianus, a servilibus 
operibus expeditus, sacris horum dierum caerimoniis interesse posset ; 
at saeculo decimo septimo currente ipsi Romani Pontifices, ob condiciones 
vitae socialis prorsus immutatas, dierum festivorum numerum imminuere 
adacti sunt. Urbanus itaque VIII, Constitutione apostolica ‘‘ Universa 
per orbem,” diei 24 septembris anni 1642, sacrum quoque hebdomadae 
sanctae triduum, non amplius inter festivos, sed inter feriales dies re- 
censere coactus est. 


1 AAS, xxxxvii, 23 December, 1955, ~p. 838ff; L’Osservatore Romano, 27 
November, 1955, 
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Exinde vero fidelium ad sacros hos ritus frequentia necessario decrevit, 
ea praesertim de causa, quod eorum celebratio iam diu ad horas matut- 
inas anteposita fuerat, quando scilicet scholae, opificia et publica cuiusque 
generis negotia, ubique terrarum, diebus ferialibus peragi solent et per- 
aguntur. Communis reapse et quasi universalis experientia docet, solemnes 
gravesque has sacri tridui liturgicas actiones a clericis peragi solere, 
ecclesiarum aulis saepe quasi desertis. 

Quod sane valde est dolendum. Etenim sacrosanctae hebdomadae 
liturgici ritus, non solum singulari dignitate, sed et peculiari sacramentali 
vi et efficacia pollent ad christianam vitam alendam, nec aequam obtinere 
possunt compensationem per pia illa devotionum exercitia, quae ex- 
traliturgica appellari solent, quaeque sacro triduo horis postmeridianis 
absolvuntur, 

His de causis viri in re liturgica peritissimi, sacerdotes curam animarum 
gerentes, et in primis ipsi Excellentissimi Antistites, recentioribus annis 
enixas ad Sanctam Sedem preces detulerunt, postulantes, ut liturgicae 
sacri tridui actiones, ad horas, ut olim, postmeridianas revocarentur, eo 
sane consilio, ut omnes fideles facilius iisdem ritibus interesse possint. 

Re autem mature perpensa, Summus Pontifex Pius XII, anno iam 1951 
sacrae paschalis vigiliae liturgiam instauravit, ad nutum interim Ordin- 
ariorum et ad experimentum peragendam. 

Cum porro huiusmodi experimentum optimum universe habuerit 
successum, prout Ordinarii quamplures Sanctae Sedi retulerunt, cumque 
iidem Ordinarii petitiones iterare non omiserint, poscentes, ut sicut pro 
vigilia paschali ita etiam pro aliis sanctae hebdomadae diebus similis 
fieret liturgica instauratio, sacris functionibus ad horas vespertinas 
restitutis, attento denique quod missae vespertinae, per Constitutionem 
apostolicam “Christus Dominus” diei 6 ianuarii anni 1953 praevisae, 
frequentiore adstante populo ubicumque celebrantur ; his omnibus prae 
oculis habitis, Ss:mus D. N. Pius Papa XII mandavit ut Commissio 
instaurandae liturgiae, ab eodem Ss.mo Domino constituta, quaestionem 
hance de Ordine hebdomadae sanctae instaurando examinaret et con- 
clusionem proponeret. Qua obtenta, eadem Sanctitas Sua decrevit ut, 
pro rei gravitate, tota quaestio peculiari examini subiiceretur Eminen- 
tissimorum Patrum Sacrae Rituum Congregationis. 

Eminentissimi autem Patres, in Congregatione extraordinaria diei 
19 iulii currentis anni, ad aedes Vaticanas coadunati, re mature perpensa, 
unanimi suffragio Ordinem hebdomadae sanctae instauratum appro- 
bandum et praescribendum censuerunt, si Ss:mo Domino placuerit. 

Quibus omnibus Ss.mo Domino Nostro ab infrascripto Cardinali 
Praefecto per singula relatis, Sanctitas Sua ea, quae iidem Eminentissimi 
Cardinales deliberaverant, approbare dignata est. 

Quapropter, de speciali mandato eiusdem Ss.mi D. N. Pii divina 
Providentia Papa XII, Sacra Rituum Congregatio ea quae sequuntur 
statuit : 


I. INSTAURATUS ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE 
PRAESCRIBITUR. 


1. Qui ritum romanum sequuntur, in posterum servare tenentur Ord- 
inem hebdomadae sanctae instauratum, in editione typica Vaticana 
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descriptum. Qui alios ritus latinos sequuntur, tenentur tantummodo 
servare tempus celebrationum liturgicarum in novo Ordine statutum. 
2. Novus hic Ordo servari debet a die 25 martii, dominica II Passionis 
seu in palmis, anni 1956. 
3. Per totam hebdomadam sanctam nulla admittitur commemoratio, 
et in missa prohibentur quoque collectae, quolibet titulo imperatae. 


II. DE HORA COMPETENTI QUA SACRA LITURGIA HEBDOMADAE 
SANCTAE CELEBRANDA EST. 


De officio divino 






4. Dominica ITI Passionis seu in palmis, feria II, III et IV hebdomadae 
sanctae, officium divinum horis consuetis persolvitur. 

5. In triduo sacro, id est : feria V in Cena Domini, feria VI in Passione 
et Morte Domini, et sabbato sancto, si officium peragatur in choro, vel 
in communt, haec serventur : 

Matutinum et Laudes non anticipantur de sero, sed dicuntur mane, 
hora competenti. In ecclesiis tamen ubi feria V in Cena Domini 
missa chrismatis mane celebretur, Matutinum et Laudes eiusdem feriae 
V anticipari possunt de sero. 

Horae minores dicuntur hora competenti. 

Vesperae feria V et VI omittuntur, cum earum locum teneant functiones 
liturgicae principales horum dierum. Sabbato sancto vero dicuntur post 
meridiem, hora consueta. 

Completorium feria V et VI dicitur post functiones liturgicas vespertin- 
as, sabbato sancto omittitur. 

In privata recitatione, his tribus diebus, omnes horae canonicae dici 
debent, iuxta rubricas. 




















De Missa, vel actione liturgica principali 


6. Dominica II Passionis solemnis benedictio et processio ramorum 
funt mane, hora consueta ; in choro autem post Tertiam. 

7. Feria V Cena Domini, missa chrismatis celebratur post Tertiam. 
Missa autem in Cena Domini celebranda est vespere, hora magis opportuna 
non autem ante horam quintam post meridiem, nec post horam octavam. 

8. Feria VI in Passione et Morte Domini solemnis actio liturgica 
celebratur horis postmeridianis, et quidem circa horam tertiam ; si vero 
tatio pastoralis id suadeat, licet tardiorem seligere horam, non autem 
ultra horam sextam. 

9. Solemnis paschalis vigilia celebranda est hora competenti, ea scilicet, 
quae permittat missam solemnem eiusdem vigiliae incipere circa mediam 
hoctem inter sabbatum sanctum et dominicam Resurrectionis. 

Ubi tamen, ponderatis fidelium et locorum condicionibus, de iudicio 
Ordinarii loci, horam celebrandae vigiliae anticipari conveniat, haec non 
imchoetur ante diei crepusculum, aut certe non ante solis occasum, 
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III. DE ABSTINENTIA ET IEIUNIO QUADRAGESIMALI AD 
MEDIAM NOCTEM SABBATI SANCTI PROTRAHENDIS. 


10. Abstinentia et ieiunium tempore quadragesimae praescriptum, 
quod hucusque, iuxta can. 1252 §4, sabbato sancto cessabat post meridiem 
in posterum cessabit media nocte eiusdem sabbati sancti. 

Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 


Die 16 novembris anni 1955. 
C. Card. CICOGNANI, 
S.R.C. Praefectus. 


bh A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleuc., 
S.R.C. a secretis. 


INSTRUCTIO 
DE ORDINE HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURATO RITE 
PERAGENDO 


Cum propositum instaurati Ordinis hebdomadae sanctae eo spectet, 
ut veneranda liturgia horum dierum horis propriis simulque opportunis 
restituta, a fidelibus facilius, devotius ac fructuosius frequentari possit, 
permagni interest, ut idem salutare propositum ad optatum exitum 
deducatur. 

Propterea huic Sacrae Rituum Congregationi opportunum visum est, 
generali decreto de instaurato Ordine hebdomadae sanctae Instructionem 
addere, qua et transitus ad novum ordinem facilior reddatur, et fideles 
ad uberiores fructus ex viva participatione sacrarum caerimoniarum 
percipiendos securius ducantur. 

Omnibus itaque quorum interest huius Instructionis cognitio et obser- 
vantia iniungitur. 


I. DE PRAEPARARATIONE PASTORALI ET RITUALI. 


1. Locorum Ordinarii sedulo provideant, ut sacerdotes, praesertim 
qui curam animarum gerunt, bene sint edocti, non solum de ritual 
celebratione instaurati Ordinis hebdomadae sanctae, verum etiam de 
eius liturgico sensu ac pastorali proposito. 

Curent praeterea ut etiam fideles, sacro quadragesimali tempore, 
aptius instruantur ad instauratum hebdomadae sanctae Ordinem nite 
intelligendum, ita ut in eiusdem celebratione mente et animo devotam 
sumant partem. 

2. Praecipua autem capita instructionis populo christiano tradendae 
haec sunt : 
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(a) Pro dominica II Passionis, quae in palmis vocatur 

Invitentur fideles ut frequentiores ad solemnem processionem palmar- 
um conveniant, Christo Regi publicum testimonium amoris et gratitu- 
dinis reddituri. 

Moneantur porro fideles ut tempestive, currente sancta hebdomada, 
ad sacramentum paenitentiae accedant; quae quidem monitio illic 
praesertim urgenda est, ubi consuetudo invaluit ut fideles vespere sabbati 
sancti et mane dominicae Resurrectionis quasi catervatim ad sacrum 
tribunal conveniant. Studeant igitur animarum curatores ut per totam 
sanctam hebdomadam, prasertim vero sacro triduo, fidelibus facilis 
occasio praebeatur ad sacramentum paenitentiae accedendi. 


(6) Pro feria V in Cena Domini 

Erudiantur fideles de amore quo Christus Dominus, pridie quam 
pateretur, sacrosanctam instituit Eucharistiam, sacrificium et sacra- 
mentum, Passionis suae memoriale perpetuum, ministerio sacerdotum 
perenniter celebrandum. 

Invitentur quoque fideles, ut post missam in Cena Domini, debitam 
augustissimo Sacramento adorationem reddant. 

Ubi demum pedum lotio, ad mandatum Domini de amore fraterno 
demonstrandum, secundum Ordinis instaurati rubricas in ecclesia per- 
agitur, edoceantur fideles de profunda huius sacri ritus significatione, ac 
de opportunitate ut ipsi hoc die christianae caritatis operibus abundent. 


(c) Pro feria VI in Passione et Morte Domini 
Disponantur fideles ad rectam intelligentiam singularis actionis liturgi- 


cae huius diei, in quo, post lectiones sacras et preces, Passio Domini 
nostri solemniter decantatur ; orationes pro totius Ecclesiae et generis 
humani necessitatibus offeruntur ; deinde a familia christiana, clero et 
populo, sancta Crux, nostrae redemptionis trophaeum, devotissime 
adoratur ; postremo, iuxta instaurati Ordinis rubricas et sicut mos fuit 
per multa saecula, omnes qui id cupiunt et rite parati sunt, ad sacram 
quoque communionem accedere possunt, ea potissimum mente, ut corpus 
Domini, pro omnibus hoc die traditum, devote sumentes, uberiores 
redemptionis fructus percipiant. 

Instent porro sacerdotes ut fideles hoc sacratissimo die piam servent 
mentis recollectionem, nec legem obliviscantur abstinentiae et ieunii. 


(d) Pro sabbato sancto et vigilia paschali 

Oportet in primis, ut fideles de peculiari natura liturgica sabbati 
sancti diligenter edoceantur. Est autem dies summi luctus, quo Ecclesia 
ad sepulchrum Domini immoratur, passionem ejus et mortem meditando ; 
a sacrificio missae, sacra mensa denudata, abstinendo ; usque dum, post 
solemnem vigiliam seu nocturnam Resurrectionis expectationem, locus 
detur gaudiis paschalibus, quorum abundantia in sequentes dies exundat. 

Huius vero vigiliae propositum et finis in eo est, ut liturgica actione 
demonstretur et recolatur, quomodo ex morte Domini nostra promanaverit 
vita et gratia. Itaque sub cerei paschalis signo ipse Dominus “ lux 
mundi” (Ioan. 8:12) proponitur, qui peccatorum nostrorum tenebras, 
gratia suae lucis, profligavit ; paschale praeconium profertur, quo splendor 
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sanctae noctis Resurrectionis decantatur; memorantur Dei magnalia 
in antiquo foedere peracta, mirabilium Novi Testamenti pallentes imag- 
ines ; aqua baptismalis benedicitur, in qua, “ consepulti cum Christo” 
in mortem peccati, cum eodem Christo resurgimus, ut “ in novitate vitae 
ambulemus ”’ (Rom. 6:4) ; hanc denique gratiam, quam Christus nobis 
promeruit et in baptismate contulit, renovatis eiusdem baptismatis 
promissionibus, vita moribusque coram omnibus testificari pollicemur ; 
postremo, implorato triumphantis Ecclesiae interventu, sacra vigilia 
solemni Resurrectionis missa terminatur. 

3. Nec minus necessaria est praeparatio ritualis sacrarum caeremoniar- 
um hebdomadae sanctae. Quapropter ea omnia, quae ad piam ac 
decoram celebrationem liturgicam huius sanctissimae hebdomadae 
occurrunt, sollicite paranda et ordinanda sunt ; sacri praeterea ministri 
ceterique ministrantes, sive clerici sive laici, potissimum si pueri sint, 
iis quae ab ipsis peragenda erunt, sedulo instituantur. 


II. ADNOTATIONES AD QUASDAM RUBRICAS ORDINIS HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE, 
(a) Pro universa hebdomada sancta 


4. Ubi copia habetur sacrorum ministrorum, sacrae functiones heb- 
domadae sanctae cum omni splendore sacrorum rituum peragantur. 
Ubi vero sacri ministri desint, adhibeatur ritus simplex, servatis rubricis 
peculiaribus, ut suis locis notatur. 

5. In Ordine hebdomadae sanctae instaurato, quotiescumque dicitur: 
“ut in Breviario Romano,” omnia desumenda sunt ex praedicto libro 
liturgico, servatis autem normis per Decretum generale S. Rituum 
Congregationis “De Rubricis ad simpliciorem formam redigendis” 
diei 23 Martii anni 1955, statutis. 

6. Per totam hebdomadam sanctam, id est a dominica II Passionis 
seu in palmis usque ad missam vigiliae paschalis inclusive, in missa (et 
feria VI in solemni actione liturgica), si solemniter celebratur, scilicet 
cum ministris sacris, ea omnia, quae diaconus vel subdiaconus aut lector, 
vi proprii officii cantant vel legunt, a celebrante omittuntur. 


(b) Pro dominica II Passionis seu in palmis 


7. In benedictione et processione adhibeantur rami palmarum seu 
olivarum, vel aliarum arborum. Hi rami, secundum locorum varios 
usus, vel ab ipsis fidelibus parantur et in ecclesiam afferuntur ; vel, 
benedictione peracta, fidelibus distribuuntur. 


(c) Pro feria V in Coena Domini 


8. Pro solemni Sacramenti repositione paretur locus aptus in aliquo 
sacello vel altari ecclesiae, sicut in Missali romano praescribitur, et de- 
center quoad fieri potest, ornetur velis et luminaribus. 

9. Servatis Sacrae Rituum Congregationis decretis de vitandis vel 
tollendis abusibus in hoc loco parando, plane commendatur severitas 
quae liturgiae horum dierum convenit, 
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10. Parochi vel ecclesiarum rectores tempestive moneant fideles de 
publica adoratione sanctissimae Eucharistiae, inde ab expleta missa in 
Cena Domini instituenda, et protrahenda saltem usque ad mediam noctem, 
quando scilicet liturgicae recordationi institutionis sanctissimae Euchar- 
istiae succedit memoria Passionis et Mortis Domini. 






(¢) Pro vigilia paschali 
ll. Nihil impedit quominus signa, in cereo paschali a celebrante stilo 
incidenda, coloribus vel alio modo antea praeparentur. 

12, Convenit, ut candelae, quas clerus et populus gestant, accensae 
maneant, dum praeconium paschale canitur, et dum renovatio promiss- 
jonum baptismatis peragitur. 

13. Vas aquae benedicendae convenienter ornari decet. 

14. Si aderunt baptizandi, praesertim si plures sint, permittitur 
caeremonias Ritualis romani, quae ipsam baptismi collationem prae- 
cedunt, id est, in baptismate infantium usque ad verba “‘ Credis in Deum ” 
(Rit. rom. tit. III, cap. II, n. 12), et in baptismate adultorum usque ad 
verba “‘ Quis vocaris”” (Rit. rom. tit. III, cap. II. n. 38), eodem mane, 
tempore opportuno, praemittere. 

15. Si contingat in hac solemni vigilia sacras quoque Ordinationes 
conferri, pontifex ultimam admonitionem (cum impositione sic dicti 
“pensi’’), quae juxta Pontificale romanum post benedictionem ponti- 
fcalem et ante ultimum evangelium locum habet, hac nocte eidem bene- 
dictioni pontificali praemittat. 

16. In vigilia Pentecostes, omissis lectionibus seu prophetiis, et aquae 
baptismalis benedictione ac litaniis, missa, etiam conventualis, vel 
wlemis aut cantata, incipitur more solito, facta ad gradus altaris con- 
tsfsione, ab introitu “‘Cum sanctificatus fuero,” ut in Missali romano 
ibidem pro missis privatis ponitur. 


III. De Missa, SACRA COMMUNIONE ET JEJUNIO EUCHARISTICO 
IN TRIDUO SACRO. 
17. Feria V in Cena Domini, antiquissima romanae Ecclesiae servanda 
est traditio, qua, privatarum missarum celebratione interdicta, omnes 
sacerdotes omnesque clerici, sacris in Cena Domini intersint, quos ex- 
pedit ad sacram mensam accedere (cf. can. 862). Ubi vero ratio pastoralis 
id postulet, loci Ordinarius unam alteramve missam lectam in singulis 
teclesiis vel oratoriis publicis permittere poterit ; in oratoriis autem semi- 
publicis unam tantum missam lectam ; ea quidem de causa, ut omnes 
ideles hoc sacro die missae sacrificio interesse et corpus Christi sumere 
Pssint. Hae autem missae inter easdem diei horas permittuntur, quae 
pfo missa solemni in Cena Domini assignatae sunt (Decretum, n. II, 7). 
18. Eadem feria V in Cena Domini sacra communio fidelibus distribui 
potest tantummodo inter missas vespertinas, vel continuo ac statim ab 
is expletis ; item sabbato sancto dari potest tantummodo inter missarum 
wlemnia, vel continuo ac statim ab iis expletis ; exceptis infirmis in 
periculo mortis constitutis. 
19. Feria VI in Passione et Morte Domini, sacra communio distribui 
potest unice inter solemnem actionem liturgicam postmeridianam, 
‘ceptis item infirmis in periculo mortis constitutis, 
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20. Sacerdotes, qui missam solemnem vigiliae paschalis hora propria 
celebrant, id est post mediam noctem quae intercedit inter sabbatum et 
dominicam, possunt ipso dominico die Resurrectionis missam festivam 
celebrare, atque etiam, si indultum habeatur, bis aut ter. 

21. Locorum Ordinarii, qui feria V in Cena Domini, missam chrismatis 
mane celebraverint, possunt vespere missam quoque solemnem in Cena 
Domini litare ; verum sabbato sancto, si vigiliam solemnem paschalem 
celebrare voluerint, possunt, sed non tenentur, missam solemnem ipso 
die dominicae Resurrectionis litare. 

22. Quoad jejunium eucharisticum serventur normae in Constitution 
apostolica “‘ Christus Dominus ” et in adnexa “ Instructione ” Supremae 
S. Congregationis S. Officii diei 6 januarii anni 1953 traditae. 


IV. DE QUIBUSDAM DIFFICULTATIBUS COMPONENDIS. 


23. Cum pro diversitate locorum et gentium plures numerentur pop 
ulares consuetudines, hebdomadae sanctae celebrationi connexae, stud- 
eant locorum Ordinarii et sacerdotes curam animarum gerentes, ut 
consuetudines hujusmodi, quae solidam pietatem fovere videantur, cum 
instaurato Ordine hebdomadae sanctae prudenter componantur. Edo 
ceantur porro fideles de summo valore sacrae Liturgiae quae semper, 
et his praesertim diebus, ceteras devotionis species et consuetudines, 
quamvis optimas, natura sua longe praecellit. 

24. Ubi mos hucusque viguit domos benedicendi ipso sabbati sancti 
die, lecorum Ordinarii congruas edant dispositiones, ut haec benedictio 
opportuniore tempore, ante vel post Paschatis festum, a parochis, vd 
ab aliis sacerdotibus animarum curam gerentibus ab ipsis delegatis, 
peragatur, qui, hanc nacti occasionem, fideles sibi commissos paterne 
invisent, ac de eorum statu spirituali certiores se reddant (can. 462, n. 6), 

25. Campanarum pulsatio, in missa vigiliae paschalis ad initium 
hymni Gloria in excelsis praescripta, hoc modo fiat : 

(a) In locis, in quibus una tantum habetur ecclesia, campanae pulser- 
tur hora, qua dicti hymni incipit cantus ; 

(6) In locis autem, ubi plures ecclesiae exstant, sive in omnibus eodem 
tempore sacrae caeremoniae peragantur, sive diverso tempore, _Campanat 
omnium ecclesiarum ejusdem loci pulsentur una cum campanis ecclesiat 
cathedralis, vel matricis aut principalis. In dubio quaenam ecclesia 
in loco sit matrix aut principalis, adeatur Ordinarius loci. 


Die 16 Novembris anni 1955. 
C. Card. CICOGNANI, 
S.R.C. Praefectus. 
bh A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleuc., 
S.R.C. a secretis. 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND MYTHOLOGY 


II 


In a previous contribution? some account was given of the back- 
ground and purpose of Professor Bultmann’s programme for 
demythologizing the New Testament. To his way of thinking, the 
New Testament proclamation of a salvation-event in Christ is so 
obscured by the mythical trappings ia which it has traditionally 
been presented that a radical process of demythologizing is called 
for. The message of a saving intervention by God cannot make 
any impact on men whose outlook is conditioned by science, it 
cannot appear to them either as meaningful or as a challenge to 
decision, so long as it is presented in the language of an outmoded 
mythical outlook or in terms of a philosophy which concentrates 
on essences to the neglect of the realities of existence. The de- 
mythologizing process does not, according to Bultmann, consist merely 
in the elimination of mythical elements ; the primary and essential 
task is one of interpretation.? The exegete must elucidate the under- 
standing of human existence which underlies the mythical expressions 
and imagery in order to see whether the New Testament message, 
when thus demythologized, presents a conception of man’s existence 
that will challenge him to decision when it is encountered in preach- 
ing or in the reading of the Scriptures. 


The task is to give an existentialist interpretation of the dualistic my- 
thology of the New Testament. When, for instance, the New Testament 
speaks of demonic powers that rule the world and to whom man is sub- 
jected, does this language manifest an understanding of human existence 
that offers a possibility of self-understanding even to the man of the 


* Cf. I. Theol. Quarterly, XXII1(1956), pp. 49 ff. 

*“ En fait, la démythisation proposée par Bultmann sé présente a bien des égards 
comme un trés réel ‘ processus de substraction.’” Elle repose sur une opposition 
tranchée entre la forme du Nouveau Testament et son contenu, entre les represen- 
tations & travers lesquelles le message nous est livré, et la visée réelle (was gemeint 
ist) qui cherche a s’exprimer en elles et qui de soi elles trahissent totalement. Et 
Cest en définitive 4 une élimination compléte des representations—empreintes d’une 
impossible mythologie—qu’il s’agit d’arriver, et l’on n’hesitera pas & reduite com- 
plétement des blocs entiers de données néo-testamentaires (par exemple, la doctrine 
du ‘Corps’ du Christ, l’eschatologie communautaire, l’angelologie, la demonologie) 
qui ont peut-étre le seul tort de ne pas rentrer dand le trop etroite intelligence de 
Vexistence’ qui se les veut assimiler.” R. Marlé, Bultmann et I’ Interpretation du 
Nowweau Testament, (Aubier),pp. 68f, 
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present day who does not think in mythological terms ? . . . The question, 
therefore, is whether in the New Testament man is confronted with an 
understanding of himself that constitutes a genuine challenge to decision! 


The criticism immediately suggests itself that Bultmann is dis- 
missing the message of the New Testament rather cheaply by as 
suming that the only important benefit man can hope to derive 
from it is the possibility of a new understanding of his own existence, 
There can be no doubt that this criticism is to the point. One of 
the main charges brought against Bultmann’s theory is that it 
involves a very serious devaluation and impoverishment of the 
christian message, * leaving us without a real Saviour or a christology, 
It has also been urged against him that by his emphasis on the ele- 
ment of personal decision and by depreciation of the historical 
element in the Christ-event, he has imperilled if not actually des 
troyed the objective character of the saving intervention by God 
to which the New Testament bears witness ; ultimately, the divine 
action would be little more than a phenomenon of conscience. 
More will be seen of these criticisms at a later stage.For the moment, 
however, it has to be remembered that from the standpoint of the 
existentialist philosophy which is a major factor in Bultmann’s 
theory, a change in man’s understanding of himself is not such an 
insignificant consequence of a divine intervention as might firs 


appear. 


. . in fact no change could be more important than a change in one’s 
consciousness of oneself. It is my consciousness of myself that makes me 
what I am. It follows that a change in that consciousness is a real change 
in me.® 


At the conclusion of his statement of the case for demythole 
gizing Bultmann declares that all that he has said so far might wel 
have been put forward in practically the same way thirty or forty 
years ago. The reason that it has been necessary for him to covet 
the ground once more is that both liberal theologians and those d 
the school of the History of Religions misconceived the real nature 
of the problem in relation to myth in the New Testament. They 
failed to recognize that the New Testament is essentially the pr 
clamation of a decisive saving intervention by God. Granted that 
the New Testament presents this event in mythical language, # 


1 Kerygma and Mythos, I, pp. 268. 
2 Cf. 16, Recherches de Science Religieuse, er sae pp. 628ff, 
* Henderson, Myth in the New Testament, p. 
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was wrong to employ criticism simply in order to eliminate the myth. 
This procedure leaves unsolved the real problem, namely whether 
it is possible to give a non-mythical statement of the salvation-event 
which would make it intelligible to modern man.! Bultmann has 
no illusions about the magnitude of the task of achieving such a 
demythologized version of the New Testament message. It is an 
undertaking which would require all the time and energy of a whole 
generation of theologians. He does, however, present an outline of 
a demythologized interpretation of the New Testament conception 
of human existence apart from faith and in the life of faith, and 
also applies his hermeneutical principles to the Christ-event. These 
samples of his interpretation are worth following in detail for the 
light they shed on the presuppositions of his theory and the con- 
sequences to which it leads.?* 

The New Testament presents us with two contrasting pictures of 
human existence, life without faith and the life of faith. In life 
without faith, man is the slave of the world and its powers. When the 
New Testament speaks about “ this world ’’, “‘ this aon,” it is using 
the same language as the Gnostics, but there is an important difference 
in the way in which man’s subjection to this world is understood. 
The New Testament is free from the dualism which regards matter 
asevil. It does not look upon the soul as a heavenly element which 
has been imprisoned through some tragic destiny in a material body. 
If “ this world ” to which man is enslaved, is a place of corruption, 
transience and death, this has come about because of sin. Man is 
responsible for sin which makes the world what it actually is. St. 
Paul may seem to be in line with Gnostic conceptions when he links 
the reign of sin and death over human existence with the fall of 
Adam. But, according to Bultmann, the Apostle insists none the 
less on individual responsibility when he says that since the time of 
Adam death has come upon all “ because all have sinned.” The 
apparent contradiction in the Apostle’s teaching may possibly be 
explained by the supposition that he meant that through Adam 
death became possible but not necessarily inevitable. 

Equally inconsistent with the Adam-theory is the constantly 


1“ Ainsi, alors méme qu’il manifeste le souci essentiel de rendre le Nouveau 
Testament admissible et croyable, Bultmann n’entend faire aucune concordisme, 
aucune mauvaise apologétique, Le probléme de la demythisation est d’abord pour 
lui un probléme d’herméneutique, et il l’abord avec |’intention de servir sans com- 
promis la foi la plus authentique. S’il le fait d’autre part avec les exigences, les 
struments de pensée et les methodes d’un homme d’aujourd’ hui, ce n’en est pas 
moms pour comprendre ce dont le Nouveau Testament est en lui-méme porteur.” 
Marlé ,op. cit., p. 58. 

* Kerygma and Mythos, 1, pp. 27-48, II, pp. 179-208. 
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repeated Pauline doctrine that sin and death are to be traced to the 
“ flesh ” (o&p§). The Apostle is not thinking of the physical, bodily 
side of human nature, but of the sphere of visible, tangible, measure- 
able reality which is of its nature perishable and transient. If a man 
builds his life on this perishable sphere, thus living “ according to 
the flesh,’’ the world becomes a power which rules over him. Life 
according to the flesh can take different forms, varying from a friv- 
olous life of sensual pleasure to that in which man seeks to regulate 
his existence, relying on his own resources and on the “ works of 
the law.” In both cases man is living according to the flesh, because 
the expression “ flesh ” embraces every activity pursued for the sake 
of tangible results and every advantage procurable in the sphere of 
visible, concrete reality. 

St. Paul sees the life of man as a life of care and anxiety. In life 
apart from faith this anxiety is directed towards winning security, 
and reliance is placed on man’s own powers and the tangible means 
which this world offers in order to win that security. This is what 
St. Paul means when he speaks of ‘‘ having confidence in the flesh.” 
Man’s conviction that he has won security finds expression in 
“ glorying ” (Keruyéo8an) 

In fact, however, a sense of security gained through reliance 
upon the sphere of the visible and tangible is completely illusory. 
Indeed it is precisely because man without faith places his confidence 
in that sphere that he becomes enslaved to it and loses his authentic 
existence. ‘‘ The visible and tangible is transitory and whoever bases 
his life on it is enslaved to transience and death.”’ The world, which 
man might have seen as God’s creation and consequently as good, 
has become “this world,” a world in revolt against God, a place 
of sin and death. This is the way in which man comes to think of 
himself as menaced by sinister worldly powers which are represented 
as mythical realities. Misplaced trust in what is essentially transitory 
is responsible also for bringing men into conflict with one another; 
envy, anger, bargainings and strife are the result of foolish competi- 


1“ Man is a being who is set towards the realization of his possibilities, not as 
an isolated ego, but as a being who is necessarily interrelated with the world of things 
and the world of persons. It follows that man can never wholly escape from the 
impersonal anonymous form of existence which is rooted in membership of ‘ the one.’ 
At the same time man, as potential being, is not condemned to one way of realizing 
himself. Two main paths lie open to him. He can acquiesce in his membership 
of ‘ the one ’ to the extent of becoming absorbed or immersed in the crowd-conscious- 
ness, thus gaining assurance at the expense of personal responsibility and resolute 
self-direction. This is ‘ unauthentic’ existence . Or he can ,within limits at least, 
assume personal responsibility for his destiny, freely choosing his own possibilities, 
above all his destiny to death. This is ‘ authentic’ existence.” F. Copleston, Com- 
temporary Philosophy (Burns Oates), p. 180. 
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tion for things that cannot give man the security he seeks. Man is 
the slave of anxiety ‘“‘ in which everyone seeks to hold on to himself 
and what is his, in the inner conviction that everything, even his 
own life is slipping from his grasp.” 

In opposition to this picture, we have the authentic life, the life 
of faith which is built on what is invisible and intangible. Here there 
isno attempt to gain security through one’s own resources and by 
reliance on tangible realities of the world. This is what is called 
life “‘ according to the Spirit,”’ life “‘ in the faith.” Such a life becomes 
possible for man through faith in the grace of God, that is to say, 
by trust that the invisible, unknown and intangible confronts man 
in the form of love and that it opens up to him a future that promises 
life instead of anxiety and death. 


The grace of God is a grace that pardons sin, i.e. it sets man free from 
his past in which he was held in bondage. That attitude of man in which, 
in his striving for security, he reaches out to tangible realities and clings 
to what is transitory, is sin, because it is an exclusion of the invisible 
from his life, a refusal of the future which is offered as God’s gift. When 
aman opens himself to the grace of God, his sins are forgiven, i.e. he is 
set free from the past. Faith means opening oneself to the future. Such 
faith is also obedience, because it means that man is renouncing himself, 
forsaking all security, abandoning confidence in himself and resolving 
to trust only in God who raises the dead and calls the things that are not 
into existence. Faith is the radical commitment to God in which every- 
thing is expected from God and nothing from oneself ; it implies emancip- 
ation from all that is tangible, worldly reality, an attitude of detachment 
from the world, freedom. 


This attitude of detachment is not the same as asceticism. The 
believer is in the world, but he “ keeps his distance ” from it ; the 
Pauline expression os pt ‘“‘ as if not’’*, indicates the spirit in which 
the believer deals with worldly affairs. He can rejoice with them 
that rejoice and weep with them that weep, but he is not the slave 
of any worldly power. He is crucified to the world and the world 
is crucified to him. He can maintain an attitude of indifference in 
face of worldly realities, regarding them as in themselves unimport- 
ant. The power of his new life displays itself in his weakness, suffer- 
ing and death ; it is precisely when he realizes his own nothingness 
that the believer can have everything from God. 

The life of faith is ‘‘ eschatological” existence in which the 
believer becomes a “ new creature.” According to Bultmann, the 
New Testament, St. John in particular, has demythologized the 


* Kerygma and Mythos, I, p. 29. 
* Cf. 1 Cor. 7: 29 31. “ 
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eschatology of Jewish apocalyptic. The New Testament represents 
the period of salvation as already begun and the life of the futur 
as an actual present reality. World judgment is no longer looked 
upon as a future cosmic event ; it has already taken place in the fact 
that Jesus has come and issued a call to faith. If a man believes 
he has already passed from death to life. Though outwardly nothing 
is changed, the relation of the believer to the world is radically 
altered ; the world has no hold on him, because faith is victory over 
the world. 

Comparison of the eschatology of the New Testament with the 
eschatological ideas of Gnosticism provides further evidence that 
the process of demythologizing has already begun in the New Test- 
ament. The believer is not given a new nature, nor is his preexistent 
nature somehow liberated so that he would be assured in advane 
that his soul will reach heaven. The decision of faith is not something 
that is accomplished once and for all ; it has to be renewed in every 
concrete situation. That is the reason that the life of faith can never 
be adequately expressed in terms of a simple “‘ indicative ” as though 
it were an absolutely assured possession ; there is a constant striving 
for a goal which can only be expressed in terms of an “ imperative.” 
Hence the paradoxical command of St. Paul: “ If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” The freedom which faith brings 
is not freedom to evade the demands made upon human existence, 
but liberty to obey. 

In Gnosticism redemption is a cosmic process in which the re 
deemed participate ; this redemption manifests itself as an immanent 
worldly reality in various forms of “‘ pneumatic ’’ phenomena whieh 
reach their highest point in ecstasy. Bultmann maintains that 
“in principle the New Testament knows no phenomena in which 
transcendent reality is made to become an immanent possession.” 
It is true that St. Paul knows of ecstasy, but he combats the notion 
that it can be regarded as proof of possession of the Spirit. The 
real distinctive mark of the christian life is not to be found in psychic 
phenomena, but in the attitude of faith. 

While St. Paul shares in the popular belief that miraculous 
events are a manifestation of the Spirit, his experience of spiritual 
phenomena at Corinth would have made him aware of their equivocal 
character. He taught the Corinthians that the gifts of the Spint 
were to be judged according to their value “ for edification”, and 
thereby he destroys the conception of the Spirit as something 
which operates after the fashion of a natural force. 

Even though St. Paul may speak of the Spirit as a mysterious 
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something in man whose possession guarantees his resurrection or 
represent the Spirit asa supernatural substance, Bultmann contends 
that ‘ultimately St. Paul understands the Spirit as the effective 
possibility of a new life that is opened up by faith.” The Spirit is 
neither a natural force nor a possession of the believer, but a poss- 
ibility that must be grasped in a practical decision. When St. Paul 
talks of “‘ being led by the Spirit ” he is not referring to some kind 
of process of nature but to the fulfilment of the command “ not to 
live according to the flesh.” 

When the Apostle enumerates charity, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, as fruits of the Spirit, he shows that the attitude of faith which 
emancipates man from bondage to the world also fits him for fellow- 
ship with other men. A man who is freed from anxiety and from 
attachment to the world of tangible realities is open to the service 
of others. Faith works through charity, according to St. Paul, and 
it is thus that man becomes a new creature. 

Such is Bultmanns’ demythologized version of the New Testament 
conception of human existence apart from faith and in the life of 
faith. The principles which guide his interpretation have, of course, 
been called into question. Moreover, it has been pointed out that 
his treatment of individual texts and his choice of passages upon 
which to build his interpretation are such that he leaves himself 
open to the charge of arbitrarily reading into the New Testament 
the meaning that he wants to find there.}. 

The point of most immediate interest arising from Bultmann’s 
interpretation is its relationship to existentialist philosophy. There 
are so many points of contact between this demythologized version of 
the New Testament message and the conclusions reached by phil- 
osophical analysis of human being that the question must be faced 
whether the New Testament message is anything more than a 
primitive form of existentialism. Philosophy, without making any 
appeal to revelation, has something to tell about man’s “ falleness”’, 
the anxiety and care which mark human life, the danger of losing 
authentic existence through reliance on the world of tangible reality, 
the importance of detachment from the world and the vital part 
played by personal decision. 


1“ Sa valorisation des différents livres, ou dans le méme livre des différents 
passages, est evidemment commandée par une certaine idée de ce qu’est le message 
chrétien dans toute sa pureté. I| pense trouver celle-ci exprimée dans les epitres 
qu'il tient pour authentiquement pauliniennes, et d’ailleurs elles-mémes dument 
critiquées, ainsi que dans une certaine theologie johannique dont serait ee uement 
évacué tout ce qui concerne la vie sacramentaire, l'acomplissement des i 
et en général les references a l’Ancien Testament.” Marlé, op. cit., p. 131. 
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Bultmann has to some extent anticipated criticism on this point. 
He stresses that according to the New Testament the decision of 
faith is always faith in Christ. 


. faith has become a possibility from a certain point in history, in 
consequence of an event. Faith as obedient committment of oneself to 
God and inner freedom from the world, is possible only as faith in Christ. 


Transition from the life without faith to the life of faith in some 
way depends upon a divine intervention in Christ. 

There is a further consideration that helps to mark off the New 
Testament message from philosophy. Philosophy can make man 
aware that he is somehow fallen, that if he is to achieve authentic 
existence he must assume responsibility for himself in personal 
decision, etc. Philosophy, however, leaves a man with the conviction 
that once he has been made aware of his true nature, he is then in 
a position to realize it by his own efforts. The New Testament, 
on the other hand, teaches that man is quite unable to deliver him- 
self from his fallen state ; it is an act of God that sets him free, 
and without that saving divine intervention man has no ground for 


hope. 


The vital difference between the New Testament and philosophy, between 
christian faith and natural understanding of being is that the New Test- 
ament speaks and christian faith knows of an act of God that alone 
makes man capable of self-commitment, faith, love and authentic life.* 


Ultimately the difference between the New Testament and phil- 
osophy on this matter turns upon the way in which they under- 
stand man’s fallen condition. Philosophy cannot see the situation 
of man as completely desperate. Bultmann is echoing Protestant 
conceptions when he maintains that, according to the New Testament, 
man’s fall is complete. “In his fallen state every movement of man 
is the movement of a fallen man.” 


1 Kerygma ene Mythos, I) p. 31. 
® . OP: cit., 1, p. 40. 

‘Le mk neo-testamentaire ‘ n’est pas une doctrine relative a la nature, a 
reuebae de l’homme, mais precisement l’annonce de l’action libératrice de Dieu, 
de l’evenement salvifique accompli dans le Christ.’’ Pour le N. T. comme pour la 
philosophie, l‘homme ne peut jamais devenir que ce qu’il est, Mais le N. T. tient 
que, pour devenir ce qu’il est, l‘homme doit d’abord étre rendu a lui-méme; 
déchéance est telle que, sans l’action salvatrice de Dieu, tout mouvement de sa part 
est un mouvement d’homme déchu. Bien loin d’y porter reméde, la connaissance 
qu'il peut prendre, en particulier par la philosophie, de cette déchéance, ne fait 
que la creuser, car sa prétention 4 en sortir exalte seulement sa haukesis, son 
fatal.” Marlé, art. cit., p. 616. 
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This emphasis on the importance of the Christ-event in the New 
Testament message gives rise to the most serious problem of all ; 
is the notion of a saving divine intervention in Christ itself mythical ? 
If it is, then the criticism that Bultmann is simply giving a phil- 
osophical doctrine in the guise of christian revelation retains all its 
force. 

In his discussion of this problem, Bultmann says that it is un- 
questionable that there is mythology in the New Testament present- 
ation of the Christ -event. One may still ask, however, whether a 
mythological presentation is the only possible one, and whether 
the New Testament itself has not to some extent initiated the process 
of demythologizing. One of the points which Bultmann makes 
is that the Christ-event in the New Testament is not a myth like 
the cult-myths of Greek and Hellenistic religion. There is a unique 
combination of history and myth. Christ is presented in mythical 
terms as the Son of God, a pre-existent divine being, but he is also 
a definite figure of history, Jesus of Nazareth. This mingling of the 
historical with the mythical involves certain contradictions ; for 
instance, the pre-existence of Christ and “‘ the legend of the Virgin- 
birth ” ; similarly, according to Bultmann, the doctrine that “ Christ 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant” is in opposition to 
the picture of Jesus manifesting his divine nature in miracles which 
we find in the Gospels and Acts : “‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approv- 
ed of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs.’’! 

The key to a correct understanding of the intermingling of myth 
and history in the New Testament account of Christ lies in recog- 
nition of the intention which inspired the mythical presentation. 
Bultmann’s view is that the object of such doctrines as Christ’s pre- 
existence and the Virgin-birth is to bring out “ the significance of 
the Person of Jesus for faith.” Mythological language is intended 
to give expression to the meaning of the historical figure of Christ 
and the events of his life, as the saving act by which God has made 
salvation possible for men. A mere historical narrative of Christ’s 
life cannot convey all that he means to the believer. The question 
that we have to ask ourselves when we are confronted with the 
Christ-event is, what does God want to convey to me by it? The 
New Testament has clothed the figure of Christ in mythological dress 
in an attempt to bring out : 
that this one historical figure, Jesus Christ, is not merely an historical 
figure but is the way whereby God has enabled us to make the transition 
from our fallen existence to our real existence. 

* Acts 2: 22. 
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The mythological representations do not form part of the salutary 
act nor do they enter into the object of faith. 

Bultmann does not think it necessary to work out this explan- 
ation for all the details of the New Testament account of the Christ- 
event. He believes that the essence of the problem lies in the Cross 
and Resurrection. 


[To be concluded | 


Joun A. O’FLyxy 


1 Henderson, op. cit., p. 18. 
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LOGICAL POSITIVISM, METAPHYSICS 
AND ETHICS 


1. Ludwig Wittgenstein 
1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
1. 1. Hume 


Positivism is, as Lange said about materialism, as old as philosophy 
but not older. Every great system of metaphysics provoked its 
positivistic, anti-metaphysical reaction. Positivism in modern 
philosophy received its classic formulation from David Hume. All 
positivists since Hume have been merely rephrasing and annotating 
the famous paragraphs of the end of the Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding :— 


It seems to me that the only objects of the abstract science or of demon- 
stration are quantity or number and that all attempts to extend this 
more perfect species of knowledge beyond these bounds are mere sophistry 
and illusion. .. All other enquiries of men regard only matter of fact and 
of existence, and these are evidently incapable of demonstration. What- 
ever is may not be. No negation of a fact can involve a contradiction 

.. The existence therefore of any being can only be proved by argu- 
ments from its cause or its effect ; and these arguments are founded 
entirely on experience. If we reason @ priori, anything may appear 
able to produce anything. The falling of a pebble may, for aught we 
know, extinguish the sun ; or the wish of a man control the planets in 
their orbits. .. When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, 
what havoc must we make? If we take in our hand any volume; of 
divinity or school metaphysics, for instance ; let us ask, Does t¢ contain 
any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number ? No. Does it contain 
any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. 
Commit it then to the flames, for it can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion.! 

The whole of positivism is here in Hume’s exclusive and exhaustive 
division of valid propositions into those which are demonstratively 
or deductively certain, but at the price of being concerned with 
mere “relations of ideas”” and conveying no information about 
existent facts; and those which give us information about the 
empirical world but lack all rational certainty or necessity, being 
merely inductive generalisations from past experience, founding 


*Sect. XII part iii; Ed. Selby-Bigge, pp. 163-5, 
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probable expectations of future experience through habit, custom, 
common sense, natural belief, animal faith, heredity or pragmatic 
success or such other non-rational medium as the positivist can 
suggest. The former are the analytic and deductive propositions 
of logic and mathematics ; the latter the synthetic and inductive 
propositions of the empirical sciences. There are no other valid 
propositions. There can therefore be no necessary truths relating 
to the sensible world. There can be no inductive or causal inferences 
to truths or realities transcending the sensible world. No existence 
can ever be established by deduction ; no super-empirical existence 
can ever be established by induction. In so far as metaphysics 
pretends to prove or know the super-sensory, it is sophistry and 
illusion. If this dichotomous division of propositions stands, 
positivism stands ; if it falls, positivism collapses. 

The division presupposes a radical divorce between reason and 
experience. The former gives rational certitude but no factual 
knowledge. The latter gives factual knowledge but no rational 
certitude. At the risk of being facetious, one might say that the 
former gives truth but no news ; the latter news but no (necessary) 
truth. With regard to the world, we can only note and record the 
irreducible multiplicity and atomistic diversity of things; the 
surd and irrational ‘“‘ givenness’”’ of things ; the unrelatedness and 
arbitrariness of events. If we would find unity amid the diversity, 
reason in the given ; if we would try to discover relations in things by 
reason, we deceive ourselves ; we are merely dealing with our own 
ideas not with “ matters of fact and of existence.” Paradoxically 
Hume, whom Kant called “ the most ingenious of all the sceptics,” 
meant his positivism to be a safeguard against scepticism. The 
very instrument of scepticism, he thought, is reason misapplied to 
matters of fact and regarded as man’s ultimate criterion of truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong. Scepticism can be avoided only 
by limiting reason to its proper sphere of analysing ideas and by 
showing that, outside this sphere, reason is subordinate to natural 
beliefs, passions, instincts which, rooted in human nature, are ulti- 
mate and self justifying and neither admit of rational investigation 
nor require rational justification." 

1 This is the main argument of N. Kemp Smith’s The Philosophy of David Hume 
(London, 1946). He concludes (p. 458): ‘‘ The function of philosophical enquiry, 
as Hume conceived it, is not to justify our ultimate beliefs but only to trace them 
to their sources in the constitution of our human nature and to show how .. . they 
condition and make possible the de facto experience which is at once the subject 
matter of philosophy and that by which its judgments can alone be tested.” 


Compare Professor Kemp Smith’s contribution “‘ Hume and Present Day Prob- 
lems "’ (Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol, XVIII, 1939). 
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Since Hume, his division of propositions has been generally taken 
for granted, either as a basic postulate which eliminates all possible 
metaphysics, or as an unanswerable dilemma which disqualifies all 
traditional metaphysics and with which a new and critical meta- 
physics must come to terms. 


1.2 Kant 


The latter is the view of Kant, who in the negative side of his 
Critique of Pure Reason warns that “‘ we must never venture with 
speculative reason beyond the limits of experience ” and declares 
that “ the first and most important task of philosophy is to deprive 
metaphysics once and for all of its injurious influence by attacking 
its errors at their very source.’’! 

The premise for this elimination of metaphysics is the Humean 
division of propositions. After Hume, Kant distinguishes analytic 
propositions (a priori or explicative, ‘‘ absolutely independent of 
all experience—adding nothing through the predicate to the notion 
of the subject but merely breaking it up into those constituent 
concepts that have all along been thought in it, though confusedly ’’), 
from synthetic propositions (a posteriort or ampliative, “‘ adding to 
the concept of the subject a predicate which has not been in any 
wise thought in it and which no analysis could possibly extract 
from it’’).2 By the concept of a priori synthesis, Kant tried to 
rescue mathematics and science from destruction by Hume’s sub- 
jectivism and scepticism. There can be in empirical fact, he held, 
the objectivity, necessity and universality which the scientific 
mind puts into it. The scientific mind is personified in Newton. 
When we think about the world, we necessarily think of it in terms 
of Newton’s physics. The empirical propositions of science are 
therefore objective and necessary and universal though factual 
(synthetic a priori) ; but there cannot be objective, neccessary and 
universal propositions which are non-empirical. To attain to such 
propositions about non-empirical entities has been the ambition and 
endeavour of classical or dogmatic metaphysics. It is based on a 
mistake about reason’s competence and is doomed to failure ; a 
failure signalised by the barren disputes and battles without end or 
victory or issue which have marked the history of metaphysics. 

Kant’s “ critical metaphysics,” by a criticism of the power and 
limits of knowledge, was once and for all ‘‘ to deprive speculative 


1 Preface to Second Edition. 
* Introduction, IV and V, 
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reason of its pretensions to transcendent insight ” and to show that 
the great truths of metaphysics (God, freedom and immortality), 
though irremediably beyond the grasp of knowledge could never- 
theless be affirmed by belief as postulates of the practical reason or 
presuppositions of morality. Despite Kant’s own intentions— 
and undoubtedly his great object and ambition in philosophy was 
to safeguard morality and religion from scientific determinism and 
materialism—the negative side of his work proved for many minds 
in many periods to be more powerful and influential than the pos- 
itive. Thus, to-day, this great anti-positivist and critic of Hume 
is hailed as one of the progenitors of contemporary neo-Humean 
positivism. * 

The positivist tradition, with its two aims of vindicating science 
and discrediting metaphysics, and with its basic formula of the 
absolute separation of necessary and empirical propositions, was 
continued by Mill and Spencer in Britain ; by Littré and Comte in 
France ; by Mach in Germany ; by William James and C.S. Peirce 
in America. 


1.3 Russell 
The originality of Logical Positivism lies in the application of a 


new method rather than in the advocacy of new conclusions. It is 
a professed attempt to maintain the positivistic and anti-metaphy- 
sical conclusions of Hume and Kant while giving up the faulty 
psychological and epistemological premises from which they were 
drawn. The logical analysis of language can, it is claimed, show that 
Hume’s radical empiricism is involved in the very nature of human 
language and that metaphysics is not merely de facto mistaken but in 
principle impossible because there is no language possible for man 
in which metaphysical discussion could be carried on. 

The logical tools for this analysis were first successfully patented 
by Russell and Whitehead in Principia Mathematica (1910-3). This 
work was greeted as offering the promise and much of the realisation 
of a symbolic logical language, by translation into which the equivoca- 
tions of ordinary language could be eliminated and the “‘ fictitious 


1 The word “ positivism "seems to have been first used by the school of Saint- 
Simon ; but it became in France almost the proper name for Comtism. The authentic 
accents of Hume are heard i in, e.g., Comte’s : “* Any proposition which is not strictly 
reducible to the simple enunciation of a fact...can offerno realor intelligible meaning. 

.-Not merely must our positive enquiries be confined to studying the facts, without 

any to discover their first origin or final destiny ; but we must also realise 
that this study of phenomena can never become in any degree absolute but must 
always remain relative to our organisation and situation.” Discours sur l’esprit 
p ositif, 1844 ; in Oeuvres Choises d’ Auguste Comte, ed. Gouhier, pp. 187-8, 
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entitles ’’ of ordinary language exorcised. It was at least a partial 
realisation of Leibniz’s dream of a characteristica universalis or 
universal symbolic language “‘ in which all the truths of reason would 
be reduced to a kind of calculation” so that “‘ the symbols and 
even the words in it would direct the reason and errors, except those 
of fact, would be mere mistakes in calculation.” 

But Russell’s “‘ universal characteristic’ would have given few 
marks to the Monadology. It was written, rather, between the 
lines of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. It assumed the empiri- 
cist reduction of knowledge to particular sense impressions. Sense 
data which can alone be known by “ acquaintance ’”’ are the only 
indubitable elements in knowledge for Russell. Material objects, 
known by “ description ’’ are only probable inferences from sense 
data, logical constructions out of sense data. The meaning of 
propositions about material objects will be determined by analysing 
them into the atomic sense data which are the immediate objects 
of knowledge. ‘‘ Unobservable entities,” i.e., such “ entities ”’ 
as are in principle incapable of being analysed into sense data, are 
dearly fictions ; the function of a true logical syntax is to expose 
their fictitious character. 

This is done by Russell’s ‘“‘ Theory of Descriptions ’”’ according to 
which “‘ when a statement containing a phrase of the form “ the 
so-and-so” is rightly analysed, the phrase “the so-and-so”’ dis- 
appears.” It was, in effect, a method of disposing of descriptive 
statements (which were inferential) by translating them into state- 
ments containing no inferred elements. Such a translation was 
held to dispose of many “ metaphysical’”’ puzzles due to the 
ambiguities and deceptive analogies of ordinary language. 

For example, the propositions “‘ Unicorns are fictitious ” has the 
same linguistic structure as ‘‘ Dogs are faithful.” This falsely 
suggests that they are of the same logical structure ; i.e., that 
existence is an attribute like fidelity, or that the subjects of sentences 
must have some existence before anything can be predicated of 
them.? The theory of descriptions clears up such misunderstandings 
for ever by translating the first sentence into ; “ It is not the case 
that something is a unicorn.” 

Much metaphysical muddle has, it is argued, been caused by the 
mistaken belief that being is a predicate and can be the object of a 
philosophical study. This arises from the error of thinking that 
two sentences of the same grammatical structure have the same 


? Russell, History of Western Philosophy, London 1946, pp. 859-860. 
* Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, p.44. 
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logical form. For example, “ Martyrs exist ” and ‘‘ Martyrs suffer” 
have the same grammatical form and this falsely suggests that 
“ existence ” is an attribute like “ suffering.’”” To speculate about 
“ being ’’ is therefore just to make a blunder about grammar. The 
whole metaphysics of substance, like that of being, is due toa 
linguistic muddle which the new logic finds it easy to expose and 
correct.1_ There is a linguistic mistake at the root of all metaphysics, 
namely, the assumption that to every noun a single real entity 
corresponds. Names of substances, essences or other metempirical 
abstractions, since they have nothing real corresponding to them in 
the empirical world, are therefore supposed to have existence ina 
metempirical world and to be the proper object of metaphysics. 
It is the old fiction of the Platonic Ideas. The fiction can be once 
and for all exposed by analysing abstract, general terms, and 
“‘ unobservable entities ’’ into terms of concrete sensible particular. 
Metaphysical entities are unnecessary multiplications of empirical 
reality. Russell provided a new Occam’s Razor whose edge “ clears 
up two millennia of muddle-headedness about “ existence,’’ begin- 
ning with Plato’s Theaetetus.”’? 


1.4 G. E. Moore 

British philosophy and, in particular, Cambridge made another 
—if unwitting and unintentional —contribution to the methodology 
of logical positivism in the work of G. E. Moore. Moore’s famous 
papers, ‘“ The Refutation of Idealism” (1903) ; ‘“‘ The Defence o 
Common Sense” (1925); “The Proof of an External World” 
(1939) gave the impression of a sane down-to-earth realism, 4 
return to common-sense convictions in philosophy. ‘‘ Of course,” 
he would say, “ material objects exist. Here is one hand, and 
here is another.” The paradox was that his doctrine was rather 
an appeal to common sense against philosophy.* Philosophy 
cannot question, but neither can it justify our common-sens 
convictions. It can only analyse what we mean when we stat 
our convictions. 

Professor Wisdom describes the impact of ‘‘ Moore’s technique” 
upon his students. They “came for guidance in the profound 
enquiry as to whether what they had always regarded as unquestion- 
able is unquestionable. Moore tries to make their profound 
questions seem ridiculous by telling them that what they really 
want is an analysis of what it is they hold unquestionable.” We 

1 op. cit., p.43. 


* History of Western Philosophy, p. 860. 
3 See W.H.F. Barnes, The Philosophical Predicament, pp. 31-45. 
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know, according to Moore, but we don’t know how we know. When 
asked ‘‘ Do we know .. .?,”’ the philosopher can only reply by giving 
an analysis of what we know.! Moore’s appeal from reason to 
“common-sense ’’ recalls Hume’s appeal from reason to “ natural 
belief.” 

His conception of the role of philosophy as analysis rejoins 
Russell’s logical empiricism and repudiation of metaphysics ; for 
philosophical analysis is essentially ‘‘ to give a rule for translating 
sentences about any abstraction into sentences about what it is an 
abstraction from.? 


1.5 Wittgenstein 

It was to this philosophical atmosphere that there came from 
Austria in the decade before 1914, Ludwig Wittgenstein who was to 
become the philosophic ‘‘ unmoved mover” of logical positivism. 
This enigmatic thinker was born in Vienna on 26th April 1889, 
and died in Cambridge on 29th April, 1951. His father was a Protest- 
ant of Jewish birth ; his mother a Catholic. Ludwig, the youngest of a 
family of three sisters and five brothers, received Catholic baptism. He 
did not, however, receive any Catholic education and never professed 
or practised Christian faith ; although it seems that he insists on 
describing himself officially as “R.C.” About his final religious 
attitudes and about the dispositions in which he died, there is some 
gigi which is in keeping with the mystery which enveloped 

is life. 

He came to England in 1908 and spent three years at Manchester 
University doing research in aeronautical engineering. The math- 
ematical studies incident to this research aroused Wittgenstein’s 
interest in the foundations of mathematics and led him to Bertrand 
Russell’s Principles of Mathematics, published in 1903. This in 
turn introduced him to the earlier work of Frege whose pioneering 
essays in formal logic and the foundations of arithmetic had prepared 
the way for Principia Mathematica. The joint influence of Russell 
and Frege was to prove decisive for the whole. of the earlier work 
of Wittgenstein. G. von Wright recalls Wittgenstein’s saying that 
the conceptual realism of Frege made him abandon the Schoper- 


— Wisdom, Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, Oxford 1953, p. 121. 

isdom, Is Analysis a useful method in Philosophy, op. cit., p. 17. How un- 

ey odd the results of “common-sense” analysis can be is illustrated by 
isdom’s examples: ‘‘ Two men are good” when logically analysed a la Russell 


. es “A man is good and another man is good ”’ ; when philosophically analysed, 
: , A mannish pattern of states contains a high proportion of good ones 
and another mannish pattern does also.” “ Two men fell” is analysed into, ‘‘ Some 
thing human fell and something else human fell.” (op. cit., pp. 19-23). 
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haureian idealism of his youth. It seems to have been Frege himself 
who in 1911 urged Wittgenstein to go to Cambridge to work under 
Russell. He was at Cambridge in 1912 and 1913. Russell has re. 
corded reminiscences of the brilliant pupil who “ ended as his 
supplanter at both Oxford and Cambridge.”’! 

At one time, says Russell, Wittgenstein was inclined to hold that 
all existential propositions are meaningless ; and remained uncon 
vinced of the truth of the proposition. “ There is no hippopote 
amus in the room at present,”” even when Russell looked under al 
the desks without finding one. Once, in Russell’s rooms, after h 
had remained several hours in dead silence, Russell asked him 
“ Are you thinking about logic or about your sins ? ”’ and Wittger- 
stein replied, ‘“‘ Both.”” G. E. Moore told Russell he thought vey 
highly of Wittgenstein as a student, because he was the only ma 
in his class who looked puzzled at his lectures. Russell pays du 
tribute to his genius, saying that getting to know Wittgenstein wa 
one of the most exciting adventures of his life and that he had 
“an almost incredible degree of passionately intense penetration.” 

This gossip is entertaining ; but it would be very misleading ifit 
left the impression that Wittgenstein was only an eccentric. It 
indicates perhaps rather the fundamental incompatibility of mind 
between Russell and his pupil. To his interest in logic, Russel 
tells us, Wittgenstein joined a mystical temperament which seems 
to have grown with the years ; few people could be less mystica 
than the author of Mysticism and Logic. Russell adds that though 
Wittgenstein had been ‘‘ dogmatically anti-Christian, in this respect 
he changed completely ;’’ once confessing that he had been pr 
foundly influenced by Tolstoy on the Gospels. He gave awayé 
large fortune inherited from his father because money was only4 
nuisance to a philosopher. The “ mystical” element appears a 
several important points in the Tvactatus ; but it would seem that, 
in first drafts of this work, he proposed to include longer passages 
of Schopenhauer-like reflections on the ego, the freedom of the 
will, the meaning of life and death, on ‘‘ The will as the bearer 
of the Ethical.” These, however, he omitted, partly because 
his life-long conviction that such tremendous realities could née 

See Mind vol. LX, 1951, pp. 297-8 ; and The Listener, 10 Feb. 1955. By far the 
most authoritative source for Wittgensteinian biography is, however, G. von Wright 
*‘Ludwig Wittgenstein; A Biographical Sketch,’’ in The Philosophical Rene 
(Cornell), v. LXIV., 1955, pp. 527-545. This is the source of most of the biographical 
information I have given. Von Wright points out (p. 527) that Wittgenstel 
inspired two important schools of contemporary philosophy (logical positivism até 


analytic or linguistic philosophy, the dominant philosophical movement in the Angle 
Saxon world today) ; but repudiated both of them. 
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be expressed in language (see Tractatus 6.423) ; partly because he 
feared that such ‘ mystical’ speculation might be an obstacle to 
the acceptance of his logical doctrine which he regarded as a nec- 
essary prolegomenon to all (unspoken) mysticism. 

The famous Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus was written by 
Wittgenstein during the Great War when he was a soldier in the 
Austrian army. It was published in German in 1921 and in German 
and English in 1922.1. After the War Wittgenstein trained as a 
school-teacher and taught in various village schools in Austria 
from 1920 to 1926. He then worked as gardener in a monastery. 
Then and later he thought of becoming a monk. He felt that he 
had spoken his last word on philosophy at the end of the Tractatus 
but his interest in philosophical thinking was re-awakened by 
conversations with Moritz Schlick, soon to found the Viennese 
Cirele, and by contact with his former Cambridge friends. Yielding 
to their exhortations, Wittgenstein in 1929 returned to Cambridge 
where he received his Ph.D. (on the strength of the Tractatus), 
and became a Fellow of Trinity College. He lectured on philosophy 
and later, in succession to G. E. Moore, became Professor of Phil- 
wophy (1939-1947). From 1929 he resumed his philosophical 
enquiries from the point where he left off in the Tractatus and had 
the intention of publishing the results in a book. This was brought 
near the point of publication, and a preface written, in 1945; 
when Wittgenstein confesses that his vanity was stung by the 
knowledge that his results, which he had communicated in lectures, 
typescripts and discussions, were in circulation “‘ variously mis- 
understood, more or less mangled or watered down.” Also he 
had “come to recognise grave mistakes in what he wrote in the 
Tractatus.’’ Yet he could never overcome his hesitations. ‘I 
should have liked,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to produce a good book. This 
has not come about, but the time is past in which I could improve 
it.” These words were written in 1945, but did not reach the 
public until after his death ; when in 1953, Wittgenstein’s literary 
executors published his Philosophical Investigations.* Part I of 
this work represents his thought from 1929 to 1945; Part II his 
work from 1947 to 1949. 

It is of interest to Irish readers that most of Part II was written 
in Ireland. On giving up his professorship at the end of 1947, 
Wittgenstein came to Ireland in search of solitude. He spent some 


'Kegan Paul, London, 1922. Introduction by Bertrand Russell. 


* Blackwell, Oxford, 1953. Edited by Miss J. E. M. Anscombe and R. Rhees ; 
translated by Miss J. E. M. Anscombe. 
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time in the winter of 1948 alone in a cottage on the coast of Galway, 
Later he moved to a hotel in Dublin. Here he remained until the 
spring of 1949 and here he completed Part II of Philosophical 
Investigations. He then made a short trip to the United States: 
and returned for a visit to Cambridge. It was then that he was 
discovered to be suffering from the cancer from which he died 
two years later, after an illness bravely borne, which seems to have 
left his mental powers unimpaired until the end. 

The thought of Wittgenstein is obviously still fragmentary and 
unfinished. He said, ‘‘ The best I could write would never be more 
than philosophical remarks ; my thoughts were soon crippled if! 
tried to force them in any single direction against their natural 
inclination.” But the directions in which his thought was growing 
can be fairly clearly discerned ; and the pain which he must have 
felt at the facile positivism of some of his disciples can be conjectured. 
If metaphysics was dead, Wittgenstein at least could see no reason 
to rejoice. He had ended the preface to the Tractatus with the 
words : “‘ The value of this work consists secondly in the fact that 
it shows how little has been done when the problems (of philosophy) 
have been solved.” 


1.6 The Viennese Circle 


But the disciples were so eager to solve the puzzles of philosophical 
talk, and thus by talking to dissolve metaphysics, that they paid 
little heed to this warning and had no understanding of their master’s 
silences. In 1929 in Vienna, Moritz Schlick founded the ‘“ Viennese 
Circle”’ including Friedrich Waismann, Rudolf Carnap, Otto 
Neurath and others, many of them, soon, thanks to Adolf Hitler, 
to become holders of Chairs of Philosophy in American or English 
Universities. The founder himself met a tragic death in 1936, 
being shot at the University by a demented student whom he 
had failed in an examination. The Circle’s manifesto declared 
its aims to be : “‘ first to provide a secure foundation for the sciences, 
and second to demonstrate the meaninglessness of all metaphysics.”* 


In our ‘ Vienna Circle,’ wrote Carnap from Prague in 1934,? as well as 
in kindred groups (in Poland, France, England, U.S.A., and, amongst 
individuals, even in Germany), the conviction has grown and is steadily 
increasing that metaphysics can make no claim to possessing a scientific 


1 Weinberg, An Examination of Logical Positivism, London 1936, p. 1. 
2 Logical Syntax of Language, London, 1937, p. xiii. 
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character. That part of the work of philosophy which may be held to 
be scientific in its nature—excluding the empirical questions which can 
be referred to empirical science—consists of logical analysis. The aim 
of logical syntax is to provide a system of concepts, a language, by the 
help of which the results of logical analysis will be exactly formulable. 
Philosophy is to be replaced by the logic of science, i.e., by the logical 
analysis of the concepts and sentences of the sciences, for the logic of 
science is nothing other than the logical syntax of the language of science. 


Since deductive propositions are analytic and non-informative ; 
since inductive propositions are synthetic and non-necessary, and 
since there are no other valid propositions, there is nothing else for 
philosophy to be ; there are no statements it can make about reality ; 
ithas no knowledge to impart. For information about facts, you 
ask the scientist. For definitions of words, you ask the logician. 
The philosopher cannot ask the scientist what grounds he has for 
daiming to know what he says he knows ; he can only be the logician 
of science, telling the scientist what he means by scientific state- 
ments. It is obvious that all this rests on Hume’s division of 
propositions. ‘“‘ Synthetic, empirical... the so-called real sentences 
constitute the core of science ; the mathematical logical sentences 
are analytic with no real content, and are merely formal aux- 
iiaries.”* It is oniy by working out the implications of this 


dichotomy that one can “replace traditional philosophy by a 
strictly scientific discipline, namely that of the logic of science or 


” 


the syntax of the language of science ’’ and thus step “ from the 
morass of subjectivist philosophical problems on to the firm ground 
of exact syntactical problems.’’? 


1.7 Ogden and Richards 


The ground had been prepared in America for the “ Viennese 
Circle” emigrés by William James and C. S. Peirce. Peirce’s 
pragmatic method claimed to have the effect of showing that 
“almost every proposition of ontological metaphysics is meaning- 
less gibberish.” 

In England, as we have seen, the foundations of logical positivism 
were laid in the first quarter of the century. The characteristic 
ideas and slogans of the logical analysts were already current in the 
early ‘twenties’. They were being applied with brio to problems 
of semantics, aesthetics, literary criticism, and even metaphysics, 


1 op. cit., p.xiv. 


iz cit. p. 332. 
*W.B. Gallie, Peirce and Pragmatism, Pelican, 1952, p. 20. 
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morals, religion and mysticism, by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards 
from 1920. Much of what Ayer was to say in 1936 was already 
said in their famous Meaning of Meaning, first published in 1923. 
Philosophy, we are there told, is the name sometimes given to the 
consequences of infringing a Canon of Symbolism.! ‘“ By no 
manner of make-believe can we discover the what of referents, 
We can only discover the how. This is of course, old and familiar 
doctrine, but it needs to be reaffirmed whenever the metaphysician 
intervenes, whether he comes as materialist, spiritualist, dualist, 
realist, or with any other answer to an impossible question.” 
“No argument about the world is valid if based merely upon the 
way a symbol system behaves. Such statements can give knowledge 
only about the symbol system in question.’’? 


1.8 A. J. Ayer 


A. J. Ayer was therefore saying nothing new when he published 
Truth and Logic in 1936; but he made the old case for pos- 
itivism look new and original and daring by the simple, clear, 
confident and persuasive brilliance of his style. His book had the 
popularity and circulation of a best-seller. A second edition, issued 
in 1946, carried a new Introduction in which he , in effect, acknow- 


ledged that criticism had picked away many of the bottom row of 
bricks on which the original text rested. He confesses that he has 
in ten years “ come to see that the questions with which (the book) 
deals are not in all respects so simple as it makes them appear ;” 


“e 


though he “ still believes that the point of view which it expresses 
is substantially correct.’’ He finds that the book had too much 
passion and harshness of tone ; but feels that :— 


It would be very difficult for me to alter the tone of the book without 
extensively rewriting it ; and the fact that, for reasons not wholly depen- 
dent on its merits, it has achieved something of the status of a text-book 
is, I hope, a sufficient justification for reprinting it as it stands. 


One may be pardoned for suggesting that it is not the tone of the 
book which offends those who do not share Ayer’s “ point of view” 
that ethical statements can have no validity ; that statements about 
a transcendent God are nonsense ; that it is_self-contradictory to 
speak of a man as surviving the annihilation of his body. These are 


1 op.cit. p. 93. 
* ibid. p. 82. 
* ibid. pp. 97-8. 
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grious matters. Men live by them. They are surely not being 
treated in a serious manner by a philosopher who, though now 
msure of some of the basic premises from which they were drawn, 
yet leaves his brash conclusions unqualified because his book “‘ has 
achieved something of the status of text-book.”’ But criticism of 
Ayer’s book will come in its place. It is first necessary to consider 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. 


If. 


WITTGENSTEIN AND THE POSSIBILITY OF 
METAPHYSICS. 


(a) 


TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS 


2.1 Epistemological Atomism of Tractatus 


In this cryptic work, Wittgenstein sets himself the task of showing, 
by an extension of Russell’s logistic, that language is inexorably 


limited to the symbolising of atomic facts. It professes to arrive 
at this conclusion by a logical study of language, without recourse 
to psychology. It actually presupposes a Humean type of psych- 
ological and epistemological empiricism and assumes that language 
camot be logically analysed except in empiricist terms. Its claim 
to provide a logical basis for positivism, independent of psychology, 
is not justified. 

Wittgenstein never says what “atomic facts” or the simple 
“objects” constituting them are. But that they are consistent only 
with an empiricist epistemology seems difficult to deny. The logical 
Positivists’ interpretation of them has certainly much support 
in the text. It would, for example, be revealing to parallel the key 
propositions of the Tractatus with identical -propositions from 
Hume. There would be few blank places in the parallel tables. 
Hume said : ‘‘ Whatever objects are separable are also distinguish- 
able, and whatever objects are distinguishable are also different ” 
(Treatise I. i. sect.7 ; Selby-Bigge p. 18) ; Wittgenstein says, “‘ At- 
omic facts are independent of one another.” (2.061). Hume said, 
“There is nothing in any object, considered in itself, which can 
afford us a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond it ” (Treatise I. 
ill. sect. 12 ; Selby-Bigge p. 139) ; Wittgenstein says, ‘‘ From the 


ae 
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existence of an atomic fact, we cannot infer the existence or non- 
existence of another.”’ (2.062). Hume said : “‘ Whatever is, may not 
be... If we reason a priori, anything may appear able to produce 
anything” (Enquiry, sect. xii, part 3; Selby-Bigge p. 164) ; and 
“Whatever is clearly conceived, may exist ” (Treatise I. iv. sect. 5: 
Selby-Bigge ,p. 233) ; Wittgenstein says, ‘‘ No part of our experience 
is also a priori. Everything we see could be otherwise. There is 
no order of things a priori’”’ (5.634) ; ‘“‘ Any one fact can either be 
the case or not be the case and everything else remain the same.” 
(1.21); ‘‘ What is thinkable is also possible”’ (3.02). All that 
knowledge can be is a mute reception of “ pictures of facts,”! 
Reason and experience are radically separate. There are no reasons 
for or in impressions, no relations in or between events, no causal 
nexus, no basis for causal inference. We can only know the how 
of things, never the what (3.221). The world is only whatever we 
happen to find to happen to be the case, the totality of atomic 
facts (I ; I.1 ; 2.04). 


2.2 Analytic and Empirical Propositions 


The rigid separation between reason and experience finds ex- 
pression in the familiar distinction between analytic and empirical 


knowledge. Wittgenstein characterises the analytic propositions of 
logic and mathematics as tautologies. Both owe the necessary truth 
of what they say to the fact that they say nothing about the world. 
They have no factual content. They are true in all empirical 
circumstances ; therefore they are true of no empirical circumstances; 
for obviously what is true whatever the state of affairs is nota 
truth about any state of affairs. Logical and mathematical propos- 
tions are without sense, for they have no factual meaning ; but they 
are not senseless, for they show the internal relations of the symbdl 
structure which is our language (4.46-4.4661 ; 5.43; 6.1; 6.11; 
6.21 seq ; 6.31). 

Empirical propositions, on the other hand, whether they be the 
language of common sense or the laws of science, have no manner 
of necessity. There is no foundation for induction, no reason for 
causality. Here Wittgenstein is more radical because more Cot 
sistent, than Hume. He will not accept a psychological fact as@ 
reason. 


1 Weinberg (op. cit. p. 67) quotes Canon Feys of Louvain as characterising Witt: 
genstein’s theory of knowledge in the words: “ The work of our thought is pe 
petually limited to reproducing, showing the given ; we are confined inesca) 
within the given.” 
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In no way can an inference be made from the existence of one state of 
afiairs to the existence of another entirely different from it. There is 
no causal nexus which justifies such an inference. The events of the future 
cannot be inferred from those of the present. Superstition is the belief 
in the causal nexus. (5.135—5.1361). 

That the sun will rise tomorrow is a hypothesis and that means that 
we do not know whether it will rise. (6.36311). 


Necessity is exclusively a matter of logic and therefore of tautol- 
ogy ; it is absurd to speak of a necessary fact, a necessary empirical 
proposition. ‘‘ A necessity for one thing to happen because another 
has happened does not exist. There is only logical necessity.” 
6.37). 

I stein's logical empiricism confines knowledge to one’s 
own sense impressions. All statements about material objects or 
about other selves are inferences which go beyond the evidence of 
my sense data and are therefore problematical. The question 
whether our knowledge corresponds to external reality is not 
aquestion which can be asked. Our knowledge is coterminous 
with our language and our language pictures facts as a map pictures 
acountryside.t To say whether a picture is a true representation 
of its object, one would have to be outside both picture and object 
and compare them. But we are part of the language picture. 
Our language can only show objects ; it cannot show its showing of 
them. It can represent, but cannot reflect upon its own represent- 
ing. This is obscure ; but what it comes to is that Wittgenstein 
repudiates Cartesian self-reflection and rules out any possibility of 
a philosophical criticism of experience. If the comparison with 
Hume is instructive in Wittgensteinian exegesis, the contrast with 
Descartes is no less so. On pense toujours contre quelqu’un. 
Wittgenstein thinks against Descartes. So do all logical positivists. 


2.3 Wittgenstein, Ayer and the Cogito 


This must be recalled if we are to make sense.out of what Witt- 
genstein says about solipsism. ‘‘ What solipsism means is quite 
correct,’’ he says, “‘only it cannot be said, but it shows itself.” 


1 This is of course like Hume’s doctrine of ideas copying impressions. An inter- 
‘sting commentary on the logical positivists’ claim to have founded empiricism 
m “objective ” logic rather than on “ subjective’ psychology is afforded by the 
fact that one can seldom grasp the significance of what thay say except by trans- 
lating the logical symbolism into psychological terms. The result of the translation 
always a Humean text. Logical syntax is a logical construction out of Hume's 
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(5.62). In an ordinary sense of the term, solipsism is obviously 
a consequence of Wittgenstein’s empiricism. We can not strictly 
know that any extramental thing or any other person exists. Things 
and persons are extrapolations beyond the data of knowledge. 
But the question of solipsism is the deepest of questions for Witt- 
genstein because it poses the problem of the Self, the problem 
of the Subject, and it crosses the frontiers of philosophy, into the 
mystical, which cannot speak or be spoken of. In these crucial 
passages (5.557I—5.641; 5.541—5.5421, and 6.4 to the end), 
Wittgenstein is wrestling with the problem of the Cartesian Cogito, 
He is asking himself whether, when I think, I apprehend myself as; 


A substance whose whole essence or nature consists only in thinking 
and which, that it may exist, has need of no place nor is dependent on 
any material thing ; so that “I,” that is to say the mind by which I am 
what I am, is wholly distinct from the body and is even more easily 
known than the latter. (Descartes, Discourse on Method, Part iv) 


Or is it rather the case that : 


When I enter most intimately into myself, I always stumble on some 
particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I never catch myself at any time without a 
perception and never can observe any thing but the perception. (Hume, 
Treatise, 1, iv, sect. 6 ; Selby-Bigge, p. 252). 


This issue is perhaps the central one in all positivism. It affords 
a test case for the logical-syntax method in philosophy ; it is in an 
important sense the iudicium stantis aut cadentis metaphysicae. lt 
affords incidentally the measure of the profoundity of Wittgenstein 
as compared with some of those who thought themselves his dis- 
ciples. We shall therefore select out of its context this detail of 
Ayer’s teaching in order to bring out, by the juxtaposition, the 
contrast between himself and Wittgenstein. 

In his ‘“ dissolution’’ of the Cogito, Ayer is merely following 
Carnap. He argues: “‘ (Descartes) thought he had found (a pre 
position which it would be self-contradictory to deny) in “ cogito,” 
which must not here be understood in its ordinary sense of “I 
think ’’ but rather as meaning ‘‘ there is a thought now.”...Even 
if it were true that such a proposition as “ there is a thought now” 
were logically certain, it still would not serve Descartes’ purpos. 
...’‘ I exist ’’ does not follow from ‘‘ there is a thought now ’”? 


, 


1 Language, Truth and Logic, pp. 46-7. All that would follow would be the taut 
ology: ‘“‘ Something thinks therefore something thinking exists.” 
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The whole force of this ‘‘ refutation ’’ of Descartes lies in the 
translation of ‘‘ I think” into “‘ there is a thought now.”” Why is 
this translation made? The answer is, that “logical’’ syntax 
has no word for “I,” as it has no words for “‘ therefore ’’’ or for 
“exist.” The whole of logistic rests on the convention that “I” 
the subject is a logical construction out of the objective sense data 
which alone are before ‘“‘ my” consciousness. One can give “I”’ 
meaning only by analysing it into the object-language of ‘‘ some- 
thing,” ‘“ some impression,” just as, we have already seen “ man ”’ 
must be analysed into “‘ something human,” or “a mannish pattern 
of states.’” You cannot talk of selves, subjects, persons in a language 
which has symbols only for states, objects and things. There cannot 
be a meaningful assertion “ I think ” because meaning is defined by 
the substitution of “‘ something thinks ”’ for “I think.” Weinberg 
sums up a sympathetic account of the logical-syntactical treatment 
of the cogito in these significant words: ‘‘ The important thing to 
notice about this treatment of the cogito is the elimination of the 
first person from the proposition.’ 

Now logical positivists do not claim or wish to be good at history 
of philosophy. Nevertheless they should have noticed that the 
whole point of Descartes’ cogito and of his entire metaphysics is 
that you cannot “‘ eliminate the first person from the proposition.” 
The whole legitimacy and necessity of metaphysics as a rational 
science distinct from the empirical sciences rest for Descartes on the 
case that the empirical sciences, since they are capable of dealing 
only with objects and of speaking only object language, cannot of 
their nature express the reality of a subject, a thinking self, without 
whom there would not be objects thought. Descartes would have 
thought it meaningless to say “there is a thought now.” His 
cogito-experience is of “I thinking ‘there is a thought now’ ;” 
“I making scientific or common-sense statements and wondering 
are they true ;”’ ‘“‘ I who doubts, understands, affirms, denies, wills, 
refuses, imagines and perceives” (Meditation II) ; “ I-involved-in- 
every-experience.”” ‘The positivists are looking for a sensible thing 
or object of thought corresponding to ‘I.’ Obviously there is no 
such “‘thing”’ or “‘ object.” They conclude that there is “no 


' Cir. Weinberg op. cit. pp. 183-4. It used to be thought that it was the power 
of abstraction which differentiated man from the brute and the adult from the 
child ; that awareness of the self as a person marked the dawn of reason. But evid- 
ently the further we travel from the nursery the farther we stray from logical 
grace. Logical syntax puts us back in the nursery, saying to baby “Is it thinking 
now ?”’, or ‘‘ one man went to mow and another man went to mow.” 


top. cit. p. 184. 
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such thing” as “I.” Descartes’ whole point is that there is ap 
“IT” but that it is not a “sensible thing” or “ thought-object.” 
Descartes’ “‘ I” is a subject thinking, without which there could not 
be any thoughts. Ayer’s criticism completely misses the point of 
Descartes’ argument. 

It is no part of our purpose to defend Descartes’ metaphysics, 
but one must be fair toit. It is not a purely a priori effort to deduce 
conclusions from abstract ideas divorced from experience. It isa 
deductive interpretation of an experiential situation. It is an effort 
to interpret experience by laying bare its presuppositions and 
discovering the reasons for its having the structure and characters 
which it has. Descartes sought to have as point of departure and 
criterion of verification for every metaphysical assertion his actual 
experience ; experience of thinking and knowing, of critically 
reflecting upon thought and knowledge ; of doing science and wonder- 
ing how science is possible ; of being imperfect and yet thinking of 
perfection ; of being a man yet questioning what man is. It was 
because the object-sentences of science eliminate man the subject 
that Descartes became a metaphysician. His metaphysics cannot 
be eliminated by saying that its propositions cannot be analysed 
into object-sentences. Whether there ever was a purely deductive 
metaphysics, except in the contentious minds of logical positivists, 
might perhaps be doubted. But even granted that Cartesian meta- 
physics is as nearly deductive as any actual metaphysics ever was, 
it nevertheless remains completely undisturbed by logical positivist 
criticism. Logical positivism cannot eliminate even wrong meta- 
physics. 

A final point is that, in the issue between Descartes and Hume on 
our knowledge of the self, the logical positivists do not prove that 
Descartes was wrong and conclude that Hume was right. They 
argue, in effect, that Descartes was wrong because Hume was right. 
The logic which “ refutes” Descartes is a translation into logical 
syntax of the words : ‘‘ When I enter into myself, I always stumble on 
some particular perception or other... . They are the successive 
perceptions only, that constitute the mind.” 


2.4 The Inexpressible Cogito and “‘ Mysticism.” 


Wittgenstein goes a long way with Carnap and Ayer on this road. 
The point at which he leaves them is the point at which for them 
the problem of the self is dissolved ; but it is for him just here that 
the problem or rather the mystery of the self begins. It is true that 
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for philosophy, the problem of the self does not exist. The self 
ty definition transcends the realm of empirical facts. It is therefore 
by definition beyond the possibility of being thought or spoken 
about. It is a pseudo-concept. Metaphysical statements, being 
“non-empirical statements with existential import,’’? are by 
definition meaningless. Only natural science or logic can utter 
propositions. Philosophy can only undertake the “critique of 
language ” (4.0031) ; “ the logical clarification of thoughts ”’ (4.112). 
Itcan solve no problem, it can only “ elucidate ” problems, that is, 
how that (if they cannot be solved by logic or by science) they are 
peudo-problems, arising from mistakes about logic or language. 
Problems can be clearly stated and solved in logical language or 
dse they are pseudo-problems (cf. 4.116; 6.5 seq.). Questions 
about the totality of things, about the “‘ sense of the world,” about 
the world-transcending self, about value, are questions which could 
be answered only from a stand-point outside the world, that is to 
say outside logic and outside language ; that is to say they cannot 
be answered ; that is to say they cannot be asked, do not arise. 
(4.12; 5.6; 5.61 ; 6.41; 6.5 seq.). ‘“‘ The solution of the problem 
of life is seen in the vanishing of the problem” (6.521). It was 
fom Wittgenstein that the logical positivists learned that, ‘‘ most 
propositions and questions that have been written about phil- 
sophical matters are not false but senseless. We cannot, therefore, 
answer questions of this kind at all, but only state their senselessness. 
Most questions and propositions of the philosophers result from the 
fact that we do not understand the logic of our language... . And 
% it is not to be wondered at that the deepest problems are really 
w problems ”’ (4.003, cfr. 3.323-5). This is the point at which the 
disciples rush into impetuous print ; and Wittgenstein retires into 
silence. What they forgot was that after Wittgenstein had said, 
“Iam of opinion that the problems have in essentials been finally 
solved,”” he added, ‘‘ And if I am not mistaken in this, then the value 
ofthis work secondly consists in the fact that it shows how little has 
been done when these problems have been solved.’’(Preface). 

In the Descartes-Hume issue about the self, Wittgenstein is, on a 
frst reading, decidedly on the side of Hume. “The thinking, 
presenting subject ; there is no such thing ” (5.631). ‘‘ The subject 
does not belong to the world but it is a limit of the world.” (5.632) 
All of these words are important. The thinking subject is not a 
thing in the limited world of empirical facts, of meaningful words, 
of sense objects. Descartes was wrong to speak of it ; for words 


*Weinberg, op. cit. p. 175. 
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can only refer to empirical objects ; words denature the think 
subject by making it an object ; they make the thinker a thing: 
they limit within the world the “‘ metaphysical subject, the limit 
not a part of the world.’’(5.641). Yet, what Descartes meant was 
true ; but it could not be said ; ! because, to know the self, one would 
have to know the world and language in their totality as not-self. 
that is, one would have to be outside language, and therefore in the 
sphere of that whereof one cannot speak but must be silent. Des 
cartes was, therefore, wrong to try to utter the unutterable. By 
he was right to show it ; and Hume, by Wittgenstein’s standards, 
was miserably wrong to think he had disposed of it. 

The self, and the mystical to which it belongs, cannot be spoken 
of, but they can be shown ; and they are shown by the fact that 
thought is aware of the limits of thought and language. What 
is aware of limits is not itself wholly within those limits. “ Phil 
osophy should limit the thinkable and thereby the unthinkable. 
...It will mean the unspeakable by clearly displaying the speakable” 
(4.114-5). ‘‘ The feeling of the world as a limited whole is th 
mystical feeling” (6.45). “‘ There is indeed the inexpressible. 
This shows itself ; it is the mystical.” (6.522). 

Russell confesses to a certain sense of intellectual discomfort in 
the fact that Wittgenstein ‘“‘ manages to say a good deal about what 
cannot be said, thus suggesting to the sceptical (sic) reader that 
possibly there may be some loophole through a hierarchy of lang- 
uages, or by some other exit.” * What Wittgenstein does say about 
the unspeakable is not altogether easy to interpret. The mystical 
is Solipsistic Self : this is clear by a juxtaposing of the propositions, 
“What solipsism means is quite correct, only it cannot be said but 
it shows itself’ (5.62) ; and, ‘“ There is indeed the inexpressible 
This shows itself; it is the mystical” (6.522). This Self ’ 
impersonal : “‘ The philosophical I is not the man, not the huma 
body or the human soul of which psychology treats, but the mets 

1 This, we believe, is the real meaning of ‘‘ What solipsism means is quite corre; 
ionly it cannot be said ; it shows itself.’ (5.62). 

* Introduction to Tractatus, p. 22. (Wittgenstein strongly disapproved of ths 
Introduction). Ayer relishes Dr. Johnson’s remark about Jacob Boehme: “! 
Jacob saw the unutterable, Jacob should not have attempted to utter it.” & 
Analysis Vol. 1 no. 4, May 1934, p. 57. In Language, Truth and Logic, he takes’ 
firm line with mystics: “‘ As far as we are concerned, the distinction between the 
kind of metaphysics that is produced by a philospher who has been duped by gral 
mar, and the kind that is produced by a mystic who is trying to express the inet 
pressible, is of no great importance : what is important to us is to realise that eva 
the utterances of the metaphysician who is attempting to expound a vision at 
literally senseless ; so that henceforth we may puruse our philosophical 


with as little regard for them as for the more inglorious kind of meatphysics which 
comes from a failure to understand the workings of our language.” (p. 45 ; cfr. p. 118, 
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physical subject, the limit—not a part of the world.” (5.641). ? 
There is a hint of the Spinozistic Natura sive Deus : “ solipsism 
strictly carried out coincides with pure realism” (5.64); “‘ The 
contemplation of the world sub specie aeterni is its contemplation 
as a limited whole ’”’ (6.45). There is no personal immortality ; 
though absorption of selves into an unconscious Pan-Psyché is, 
at least, not excluded. But the true eternity, which is time- 
lessness and not everlastingness, can be secured in this life, by 
living in the present. (6.4311). Death can, in any case, be faced 
with Epicurean calm : “‘ Death is not an event of life. Death is not 
lived through ”’ (6.4311).° 

God cannot be proved or thought of ; concepts of Him would be, 
like all metaphysical concepts, pseudo-concepts ; “‘ He does not 
reveal himself 1m the world.” (6.432). There is no human language 
or thought in which anything could be spoken or thought about 
God. Yet W*'ttgenstein seems strongly drawn to the idea that 
ethical experience somehow puts us in touch with the Transcendent, 
beyond thought and language ; and that this Transcendent, or the 
Mystical, may be “‘ Will as bearer of the Ethical.” His ethical 
teaching is strongly Kantian, in a kind of borderland between the 
Critique of Practical Reason and some of the more mystical 
passages of the Opus Postumum. Ethics is categorical and self- 
authenticating. It has obviously nothing to do with the con- 
sequences incident to a hypothetical imperative (6.422). Therefore 
ethical statements are not empirically verifiable. But they are 
not tautologous. Hence ethical statements are not propositions ; 
“there can be no ethical propositions ”’ (6.42). Ethics lies beyond 
empirical science, beyond psychology. It disappears at the limit of 
the world, where proposition yields to the mystical and language 
turns into silence. 


Wittgenstein is impatient of empirical psychology or the empirical self, as he is 
of the phenomenal will of the psychologists. ‘‘ There is no such thing as the soul 
—the subject etc.—as it is conceived in contemporary superficial psychology. 

A composite soul would not be a soul any longer.” (5.5421). “‘ The will as a phen- 
omenon is of interest only to psychology.’ (6.423). 


_*He equates imm rtality with temporal immortality or endless temporal dur- 
ation (6.4311). His Schopenhauerian pessimism comes out in his view that this 
fan eternal life) would solve no riddle and be just as enigmatic and inadequate as 
our present life. “‘ The solution of the riddle of life in space and time, lies outside 
space and time.”’ (6.4312). 


s Epicurus’ formula was, of course, very similar: ‘‘ When we are, death is not ; 
death is, we are not.’’ Compare Lucretius’ famous lines’ beginning :Nil igitur 
mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum. 
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The sense of the world must lie outside the world. In the world 
everything is as it is and happens as it does happen. Jn it there is no 
value—and, if there were, it would be of no value. If there is a value 
which is of value, it must lie outside all happening and being-so. For 
all happening and being-so is accidental.—It must lie outside the world, 
(6.41). 


The Good or Dutiful Will is the only value ; value has nothing to 
do with empirical fact ; obligation is noumenal ; what ought to 
be is wholly other than what is—this is all familiar from Kant. 
What Wittgenstein has done is to prolong the agnostic conclusions 
of the Critique of Pure Reason into the Critique of Practical reason. 
Where Kant had denied knowledge of the Transcendent in order to 
make room for faith, Wittgenstein denies faith in order to leave 
room for that which can neither know nor assert. Kant had held 
that while we cannot know (that is, prove or rationally apprehend 
or causally demonstrate or scientifically describe) the noumenal, 
we can think it. Wittgenstein denies that we can even think it. 
And yet it shows itself. 

It shows itself in our awareness of limits. It shows itself in 
the limitations of science. Logical Positivism appeals to many 
because of the importance it gives to science. Logical Positivism 
appealed to Wittgenstein because of the “ elucidation ”’ it gave of 
the unimportance, in all ultimate senses, of science. ‘‘ We fed 
that even if all possible scientific questions be answered, the problems 
of life have still not been touched at all.” (6.52). Science gives all 
the facts ; and when one knows all the facts, one still knows nothing. 
The message of philosophy is (a) that the propositions of natura 
science have meaning but have nothing to do with philosophy; 
(b) that the propositions of metaphysics are meaningless. What 
then of its own propositions ? Philosophy states no propositions; 
it merely declares what questions can be answered by logic and 
by science, and pronounces the rest unanswerable. What then 
of the propositions of the Tvractatus Logico-Philosophicus whic 
has so much to say about philosophy and logic and science, asi 
it were superior to them and had a privileged status ? The answer 
is, that they are meaningless too ; but their value lies in the under 
standing which comes from pondering them until one grasps thet 
meaninglessness. “‘ He who understands me finally recognises them 
as senseless, when he has climbed out through them, on them, ove 
them, He must surmount these propositions ; then he sees the wotli 
rightly. Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent.’ 
(6.54 ; 7). 
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The last words of the Tractatus, which seemed intended to be 
the last words of philosophy, paradoxical though they are, have 
yet a strange resemblance to what were nearly the first words of 
philosophy: ‘The philosopher is he who knows that he knows 
nothing.” And Wittgenstein’s words, like Socrates’, were meant 
to distinguish philosophy from sophistic and from science. Perhaps 
the most important words in the Tractatus are: ‘ Philosophy is 
not one of the natural sciences.” (4.111). For if philosophy is not 
science or merely the logic of science, then metaphysics becomes 
possible and necessary. Reflection upon this has brought one of 
Wittgenstein’s most authentic disciples, Professor Wisdom, by a 
tortuous but fascinating itinerary, from “ ostentation,” through 
“analysis,” past “verification,” over many “ paradoxes,’”’ by 
“anxiety ’’ and “ perplexity,” back to the “ staircase’ of meta- 
physics. 1 But this is for a later chapter. We must first see some- 
thing of the “ post-Tractatus ’’ Wittgenstein. 


(b) 


PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
2.5 A new criterion of meaning. 


Wittgenstein’s posthumous book is a dense and difficult work, 
pensive and slow moving. But it shows a powerful and perfectly 
lucid mind, determined with an almost scrupulous intellectual 
honesty to shirk no difficulty, evade no objection, hurry past no 
altemative. It makes nonsense of any pretence to dismiss the author 
as an eccentric or a psychopath, or to describe him as a trivialiser. 
There is a notable absence of the “‘ mysticism” which marked the 
deeper parts of the Tractatus. There is rather a sustained effort to 
conquer the mystic “irrational” for philosophy.* If the Tractatus 
was a prolegomenon to a necessary ‘‘ mysticism,” the Investigations 
are a prolegomenon to a possible metaphysics. Wittgenstein gives 
Us no metaphysical conclusions.* But he does metaphysics before 


_ The references are to the titles of the papers (from 1933 onward to the present 
time) collected in Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, Oxford 1953. 

*“ To explore the irrational and integrate it into an enlarged reason is the task 
of our century,’’ wrote Merleau-Ponty in “ L’existentialisme chez Hegel,’’ in Sens 
4 Non-Sens, Paris 1948, p. 125. 

*“T should not like my writings to spare other people the trouble of thinking. 
But, if possible, to stimulate someone to thoughts of his own.”’ (Preface). Compare 
509. Jn the Tractatus (4.112) he had said: ‘‘ Philosophy is not a theory but an 
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us ; and he invites, and indeed forces us to do metaphysics in the 
effort to understand him and answer his questions. 

The questions, beneath a deceptive appearance of banality, pos 
many of the problems of traditional metaphysics. What is language, 
naming, meaning ; and what connection has this with understanding 
and thinking ; and what is the revelance of logic to it? Hows 
understanding brought about by reading and is this an instance 
of a causal connection ? What is the relationship between thought 
and language and are they separable ? What does it mean to under. 
stand a sentence, to be searching for a work, to say ‘‘ What I meant 
to say was...""? What does it mean “ to believe ” ; “ to expect”; 
“to be guided by” ; “ to feel confident ”’ ; “‘ to intend” ; “ to bk 
going to say’’; “to know what you want (to have, to sayetc) 
but not to have or find it” ; “ to have the if-feeling”’ ? Whatis 
the connection between saying “I see a face’ and “I see a resem- 
blance.” ? Above all, what is philosophy about and how is it about 
it, and how does it differ (for it does differ) from science and from 
psychology. In all this, the appeal is to the meaning of words 
in ordinary language, but we shall see that this is not an anti-mete 
physical appeal. 

In the Preface, Wittgenstein tells us that he has been “ forced to 
recognise grave mistakes’ in his first book, and tells us that he 
was helped to ccrrect them through criticism of the late F. P. 
Ramsey. One of the corrections which he attributes to Ramsey’ 
stimulus was on the crucial question of the relationship of logic, 
language and meaning. Earlier, he had tended to look to logic to 
provide an ideal language, by comparison with which ordinary 
language was untrustworthy ; to attach a fixed meaning to words; 
to prescribe a single meaning for ‘“‘ meaning,” every statement der 
iating from which would be “ meaningless,” “‘ As if our logic wer, 
so to speak, a logic for a vacuum... The most that can be saidis 
that we construct ideal languages. But here the word “ ideal” 
is liable to mislead, for it sounds as if these languages were better, 
more perfect, than our everyday language ; and as if it took the 
logician to show people at last what correct sentences looked like” 
(81 ; cfr. 98; 105).2. For a similar reason, he criticises Russell’ 
“theory of descriptions” for compelling us to use one and only 
one description at a time for a given name. “ But, he asks, has the 

1 The resemblance will be noted between these themes and many of the “ phet 
omenological analyses ’’ of contemporary continental philosophy. : 

* Contrast Ayer’s remarks on the “ poverty ” of and metaphysical vice lurkitg 


in our (and indeed every European) ordinary language. Language, Truth and Loge, 
pp.42, 51 ‘67. 
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name Moses got a fixed and unequivocal use for me in all possible 
cases ?...[ use the name “N” without a fixed meaning... ? 
Should it (then) be said that I am using a word whose meaning I 
don’t know and am talking nonsense ?—Say what you choose, so 
long as it does not prevent you from seeing the facts. (And when 
you see them, there is a good deal that you will not say).” (80).? 
Clearly there cannot be for Wittgenstein an appeal from language 
asit is to logic, or language as it should be. The appeal is rather from 
the monolithic ideal meaning of logical syntax to the infinitely var- 
jous meaning of living language.* This leads to the famous state- 
ment : ‘‘ For a darge class of cases—though not for all— in which we 
employ the word “‘ meaning,” it can be defined thus : the meaning of 
aword is its use in the language.”’ (43). This has been foolishly in- 
terpreted in a sense which tends to make the Oxford English Diction- 


n_alWphilesophical _discussion._-_Whet- 
ary the supreme arbiter ir all philosophical discussion. What Witt- 
genstein meaas by the appeal to “use ” is that the meaning of a 
word depends on the context in which and the purpose for which it is 
used. The meaning of an answer depends on the nature of the ques- 
tion and on the method by which it is answered. Wittgenstein’s 
“criterion of use”’ is as nearly as possible the opposite of Ayer’s 
“criterion of verifiability.”” The latter seeks to impose a monolithic 
empirical-science standard of meaning on all propositions. The 
former recognises the endless diversity of languages and of meanings. 
It is a charter of freedom for philosophy, a declaration of its indep- 
endence from science.‘ 

Each science, art, technique, enquiry has its ‘“ language”’ and 
the meaning of its statements is to be determined by reference to 
its purpose and methodology (291). ‘‘ How many kinds of sentences 
are there ?... There are countless kinds ; countless different kinds of 
use of what we call “‘ symbols,” ‘‘ words,” “ sentences ”’...and new 
types of language, new language games—come into existence... 


1 Somewhere else, he says that a word has a “ corona ’’ of meaning around it. 
This disqualifies any ideal of an “‘ exact calculus” for meaning. ‘‘ My symbolical 
expression was really a mythological description of the use of a rule.” (221). 

Max Picard says something strangely similar in The World of Silence : ‘“‘ Every 
object has a hidden fund of reality that comes from a deeper source than the word 
that designates the object. Man can meet this hidden fund of reality only with 

. The first time he sees an object, man is silent of his own accord.”’ (pp.78-79). 
a imagine a language means to imagine a form of life.” (19). Compare 
0 


* This has been one of Wisdom’s main avenues to metaphysics. In ‘‘ Metaphysics 
and Verification” he says that the opposite of the verification principle is the 
“Idiosyncracy Platitude” according to which “every sort of statement has its 
own sort of meaning.” Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 51. 
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Here the term “ language-game ”’ is meant to bring into prominence 
the fact that the speaking of language is part of an activity or ofa 
form of life.” (23; cfr. 304). This recognition of diversities of 
“meanings of meaning” shows the error of much that logicians, 
including ,he says, the author of the Tractatus Logico- Philosophicus, 
had said about the structure of language. (23). * 


2.6 The nature of philosophy 


Wittgenstein thinks that there is no “language as such, that 
there are only languages’; but that these have “ family resem. 
blances ’’ with one another (65-71 ; 108). Philosophy is concerned 
with these family resemblances, with the most general and basic 
sense and use of language. The sciences use language for pragmatic 
purposes and have appropriate methods to produce the desired 
results, to discover the required facts. Philosophy uses language 
disinterestedly, merely to “ get things clear,” to understand. “ Phil- 
osophical problems arise when language goes on holiday” (38). 
The philosophical use of language is first of all therapeutic, to “clear 
away...misunderstandings concerning the use of words caused, 
among other things, by certain analogies between the forms of 
expressior. in different regions of language ’”’ (go-1 ; compare 79; 


118-9). ? But philosophy has no right to prescribe its own unique 
criterion of linguistic meaningfulness. It must respect’ ordinary, 


1 He gives a long list (loc. cit.) of examples of the ‘‘ multiplicity of language- 
games.” Compare 486 (What does justification mean?) and 182. The term “ language. 
game ’’ is often misunderstood. It does not mean that words or meanings are 
arbitrary (‘Say what you choose, so long as it does not prevent you from seeing 
the facts ’’) but that their meaning is imposed by the nature of the enquiry. This 
is what Wisdom meant by his typically paradoxical statement that Wittgenstein’s 
biggest contribution to philosophy was his asking of the question, ‘ Can one play 
chess without the queen?’ (Mind vol. LXI, 1952, pp. 258-260). Wittgenstein 
expressly distinguishes his appeal to linguistic usage from Nominalism: “ We are 
not analysing a phenomenon (e.g. thought) but a concept (e.g. that of thinking) 
and therefore the use of a word. So it might look as if what we were doing was 
Nominalism. Nominalists make the mistake of interpreting all words as namss, 
and so of not really describing their use.”” Isaiah Berlin is developing this doctrine 
of linguistic multiplicity when he says: “ An empirical or a formal question may 
be difficult to solve; but its very formulation makes clear what kind of method 
is called for—nobody looks for solutions to equations or chess problems in green 
fields, nor for questions about the composition of soils in books on mathematical 
logic. The mark of specifically philosophical questions is that the way to solve them 
is not obvious at all" (The Twentieth Century, June 1955, p. 509). Gilbert Ryle 
is presenting a version of the same doctrine in Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1954), partic 
ularly in the papers, ‘“‘ Dilemmas” and “ Technical and Untechnical Concepts.” 
For Ryle’s estimate of the significance of Wittgenstein’s work in ‘‘ making phil 
osophers self-conscious about philosophy,”’ see Analysis, 12.1, Oct. 1951, pp. 14. 

2 Compare 118-9: “ What we are destroying is nothing but houses of cards and 
we are clearing up the ground of language on which they stand”; 109: “ Phil 
osophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means ot language.’ 
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non-technical language ; it must let language be, to do its own work 
of shedding light and giving understanding.’ Philosophy in this 
gnse is of no use ;? it “‘ leaves everything as it is ’’(124) ; “it simply 
puts everything before us and neither explains nor deduces any- 
thing” (126). But is not this its very sublimity and importance ? 

This is not yet metaphysics but it is the presentation of its proper 
object: being in its widest generality and totality; the reality 
which we miss because we are looking for particular facts ; the things 
“which have escaped remark only because they are always before 
our eyes” (415 ; cfr. 129). This demarcation of the sphere of 
philosophy by the refusal to confine it to any restricted sphere or 
any methodologically-qualified language is the most important 
thing in the Philosophical Investigations. It makes metaphysics 
possible by making it necessary. 

This is the final result of Wittgenstein’s long reflections on the 
proposition of the Tractatus : ‘‘ Philosophy is not one of the natural 
siences’’ (4.111). Nothing is repeated more often in the later 
work than that philosophy is not science and specifically is not 
psychology.* Philosophy is possible before science or psychology 
can be (cfr. 126) ; for philosophy deals with the conditions of poss- 
ibility of psychological and scientific observations.‘ Confusion 


1 Language is a tool for the understanding of reality: ‘‘ Thought does not strike 
us as mysterious while we are thinking, but only when we say, as it were retrospect- 
ively: ‘‘ How was that possible ?’’ How was it possible for thought to deal with 
the very object itself ? We feel as if by means of it we had caught reality in our 
net,” (428). A thomist can perhaps seein thisa “ family resemblance ” to St. 
Thomas’ respect and ‘ charity ’ for being and insistence on the disinterestedness of 
metaphysical knowledge. One might also compare Marcel’s contemplation (‘‘ to 
recollect oneself in presence of ’’) and ‘“‘ humble admiration ” at what is; and even 
more strikingly, Heidegger’s notions of man as “‘ the animal who has logos ”’ ; of 
language as ‘‘ the dwelling place of being ’’ ; of truth as ‘‘ the unveiling of being ”’ ; 
of “letting being be.” 

* Wittgenstein somewhere asks: ‘‘ What is the good of thinking?” It makes 
no discoveries or inventions ; it tells you only what you already know. “ Philosophy 
only states what everyone admits.” (599; cfr. 128). But it is “before all new 
discoveries and inventions.” (126). 

*“ Tt was true to say that our considerations could not be scientific ones. It 
was not of any possible interest to us to find out empirically ‘that contrary to our 
preconceived ideas, it is possible to think such and such ’—whatever that may mean. 
(The conception of thought as a gaseous medium)”’ (!)—-We must do away with all 
(scil. scientific) explanation and description alone must take its place. And this 
description gets its power of illumination ... from the philosophical problems. These 
are, of course, not empirical problems ; they are solved rather by looking into the 
workings of our language—not by giving new information but by arranging what we 
have always known.” (109). cfr. 79 ; 254. 274; II xi. 

“See particularly II xiv. ‘‘ The confusion and barrenness of psychology is 
not to be explained by calling it a “‘ young science” ; its state is not comparable with 
that of physics, for instance, in its beginnings, For in psychology there are experi- 
mental methods and conceptual confusion ... The existence of experimental methods 
makes us think we have the means of solving the problems which trouble us; though 
problems and methods pass one another by.”” Compare 571. 
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between philosophy and science, failure to distinguish their uses of 
language, their objects and procedures, have led philosophers into 
asking the wrong questions and looking in the wrong direction for 
the wrong sort of answers. Philosophy is not any kind of science: 
its purpose is not to discover new “ facts ” ; its object is not material 
things or sensible properties ; its method is not observation o 
even psychologist’s introspection. Wittgenstein never says what 
philosophy is or how it is done ; he does philosophy. ? “‘ Philosophy 
is not a theory but an activity.” 


2.7 What questions can philosophy answer ? 


Examples are however given or hinted at of how not to do phil- 
osophy, or of how philosophers have erred by looking in the wrong 
direction for what was never there. 


It is easy to get into that dead end in philosophy, where one believes 
that the difficulty of the task consists in this: our having to describe 
phenomena that are hard to get hold of, the present experience that slips 
quickly by... Where we find ordinary language too crude and it looks as 
if we were having to do, not with the phenomena of every-day but with 
ones that “ easily elude us and, in their coming to be and passing away, 
produce these others as an average effect (Augustine) (436).* 


One of the revealing examples is that of the Self or Thinking 
Subject which had so mystified him in the Tractatus. The laboratory 
psychologists’ approach is rejected : 


1 A somewhat irreverent but entirely sympathetic statement of this point of 
view is given by Professor Wisdom in the Introduction to Mind and Matter (Cam- 
bridge, 1934) : ‘‘ Analytic philosophy has no special subject-matter, You can phil 
osophise about Tuesday, the pound sterling and lozenges and philosophy itself. 
This is because the analytic philosopher, unlike the scientist, is not one who learns 
new truths but one who gains new insight into old truths. In a sense philosophy 
cannot be taught...However, philosophers can be made...by practice and by precept. 
The first method is the one usually adopted by lecturers in philosophy or performing 
philosophers. They themselves perform philosophic antics in front of their stud- 
ents....”” 

2 The Investigations open with a quotation from St. Augustine, and several occur 
in the course of the work. From a man who rather prided himself that “‘ no assistant 
lecturer in philosophy had read fewer books on philosophy than he had” (Karl 
Britton, in The Listener, 16 June, 1955), this is significant. G. von Wright, in the 
biographical article referred to, tells us that one of the few philosophers whom 
Wittgenstein admired and enjoyed reading was Plato. He sees a “ trenchant 
parallelism ‘‘ between Wittgenstein and Pascal. He says ‘‘ Wittgenstein received 
deeper impressions from some writers in the borderland betweenp hilosophy, religion 
and poetry, than from the philosophers .. (e.g., from) St. Augustine, Kierkegaard, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy.” He finds a “striking resemblance” between the 
philosophical parts of St. Augustine’s Confessions and Wittgenstein’s own way o 
doing philosphy (op. cit., p. 544). 
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Misleading parallels : psychology treats of processes in the psychical 
as does physics in the physical. Seeing, hearing, thinking, feeling, 
willing, are not the subject of psychology in the same sense as that in 
which the movements of bodies, the phenomena of electricity etc., are 
the subject of physics. You can see this from the fact that the physicist 
ses, hears, thinks over and informs us of these phenomena, and the 
psychologist observes the external reactions (the behaviour) of the subject 
(671). 


Wittgenstein decisively rejects behaviourism (cfr. II. iv-v; 
308). But cartesian introspection is rejected too. My being conscious. 
isnot “a fact of experience’ (418). There is “ the feeling of an 
ubridgeable gulf between consciousness and_brain-process.”’ 
“This idea of 1 difference in kind is accompanied by slight giddiness 
..But what can it mean to speak of “turning my attention on 
tomy own consciousness ?’’ (412). The truth lies between be- 
haviourism and Cartesianism. Consciousness is involved as a 
condition in all experience but is not itself an object of experience. 
We cannot know without consciousness but we cannot know con- 
sciousness. There is a reminiscence here of the “ inexpressible 
Cogito”’ of the Tractatus. But the significant thing is that the 
conscious self is now no longer merely “shown” as “ the inex- 
pressible.” Rather is it “put before us” by philosophy in its 
eiort to understand ‘‘ the phenomena of every day.” . The “ mystic- 
ism” is changing into metaphysics. There remains mystery: 
“the sense lies far in the background,”’ he says about the soul. 
(422). But the mystery is not in principle impenetrable to reason. 
Ithas meaning to speak of soul and of the soul’s survival after the 
body has disintegrated. (II. iv). True, “‘ the human body is the 
best picture of the human soul ;” but it is a picture of the soul, not 
amere automaton. ‘‘ My attitude towards another is an attitude 
towards a soul. I am not (scil. merely) of the opinion that he has 
asoul.”” (II iv). 

It is interesting to note that this change of attitude towards 
elf-knowledge has brought Wittgenstein nearer to the metaphysical 
standpoint of St. Thomas. For St. Thomas too holds that the soul 
camot know itself directly but only in its act of knowing objects.? 
The soul can never know its own essence perfectly, for it can 

It is interesting to compare the doctrine of Sartre on “le cogito préréflexif 
ttl’étre du percipere ”’ in L’étre et le Néant, pp. 16-23 ; cfr. his “‘ Une idée fondament- 
ale de la phénoménologie de Husserl : l’intentionnalité ”’ in SituationsI pp. 31-5. It 


is the dilemma that-one cannot either know oneself or think oneself out of exist- 
ence that is the chief cause of nausée in La Nausée. 


* De Veritate 10 8c. ; 9c ; Summa Theologica, }. 87. 2 ad 2. 
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characterise its nature only in concepts and words derived from 
material things, which can never adequately define a spiritual 
being.!. The mind knows its whole self in one sense ; but in another 
sense it does not know itself ; that is to say, it does not know itself 
as distinct from other things.? St. Thomas held that the souls 
knowledge of itself is neither intuitive nor inferential ; but rather 
the fruit of reflective analysis, of explicitation, whereby the spiritual 
nature of the soul is seen to be a necessary condition of the activity 
which is thinking.* St. Thomas, however, would have regarded 
Wittgenstein’s “ putting before us” of the facts of self-knowledge 
as merely the “stating of the question’’ for philosophy. To 
“understand the phenomena ”’ is for him to investigate their cause: 
and this investigation is natural for man and obligatory for a phil- 
osopher.¢ Would Wittgenstein not have been more consistent 
with himself had he said, as St. Thomas did in the case of the soul, 
that if a question can be asked, it must be capable of being answered; 
and the answer must be such that it explains at least how the 
question came to arise and to impose itself. 

Wittgenstein’s remarks on the problem of the relationship be 
tween thought and language are in a similar sense. There isa 
similar mediating between cartesianism and behaviourism. Thinking 
is not “‘ nothing but sub-vocal talking” (cfr. II. xi). But neither 
is thinking a thing-by-itself accompanying another thing which 
is talking. (673). They must not be divorced. (608). The think 
ing self is not “a substance whose whole essence consists only 
in thinking and which...is not dependent on any material thing” 
(Descartes). Thinking is rather “ what distinguishes speech with 
thought from talking without thinking.” (330). “‘ Thinking is not 


1S. Theol. 1.88. 2 ad 3.; cfr. De Anima 16 ad 8. 


2 S. Theol. 1. 93.7 ad 2. This is, of course, a formal and explicit rejection of De- 
cartes’ deduction from the Cogito and of the Cartesian definition of soul. It is to 
be noted that St. Thomas prefers the term anima (which connotes “ form of the 
body ’’) to the term mens. The latter occurs almost only in contexts in which St 
Thomas is discussing questions handed down in the schools from an Augustiniat- 
Platonic tradition ; as in De Veritate q. 10 and S.Theol. 1.93. 6 and 7. 


3 It is a process of the same order as that whereby a substance is known through 
its accidents and properties, matter through form. See De Veritate 10. 8 ad 9; 
ad 9 in contra ; S. Theol. 1. 87. 1 ad 1. St. Thomas would not have rejected the 
formula, ‘‘ the human body is the best picture of the human soul.” 


#S.c.G. III 25: “ All men have a natural urge to discover the causes of phenom 
ena . It was wonder about the unseen reasons for what is seen that first made mea 
philosophise.” 
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a incorporeal process which lends life and sense to speaking 
and which it would be possible to detach from speaking ..One 
might say “‘ Thinking is an incorporeal process,’ however, if one 
were using this to distinguish the grammar of the word “ think” 
from that of, say, the word “eat.” Only that makes the difference 
between the meanings look too slight. ... An unsuitable type of 
expression is a sure means of remaining in a state of confusion. It 
as it were bars the way out ” (339; cfr. 412, 428). But Wittgen- 
sein adds—and it is almost his last word on this subject—‘‘ the 
deep aspect of this matter readily eludes us.” A thomist, being 
as little Cartesian as Wittgenstein, and believing that the soul is 
“truly and essentially the form of the human body,” can have 
much sympathy with much of what Wittgenstein says about this 
problem * 

As a final example of Wittgenstein’s latter manner, and of the 
eficacy of his linguistic approach, one might consider his treat- 
ment of scepticism (239-326). He has now completely escaped 
from the empiristic-linguistic solipsism of the Tractatus. Con- 
sideration of language-in-use has shown him that language is 
above all a means of communication. Linguistic solipsism is 
disproved by the very utterance of it. “ If language is to be a means 
of communication, there must be agreement not only in definitions 
but also (queer as this may sound) in judgments” (242). A 
language referring only to “ immediate private sensations ’’ would 
not be capable of being understood (243-8). 

Treating of the problem of the external world, Wittgenstein is 
led by reflection on the variety of meaningfulness to enlarge 
his earlier definitions of inference, proof, certainty. There are 
inferences “‘ not belonging to logic.” ‘‘ An inference is a transition 
to an assertion ; and so also to the behaviour that corresponds to 
the assertion. ‘I draw the consequences’ not only in words but 
also in action.” (486). ‘‘ Finding out” or proving (for example, 
Moore’s “‘ proof’ that he had two hands) is not the only kind of 
knowing (II x). ‘‘It is correct to say ‘‘I know what you are 
thinking ’’ and wrong to say “I know what I am thinking.” (A 
whole cloud of philosophy condensed into a drop of grammar.)” 
(ll xi). “‘ Justification by experience comes to an end. If it did 
not, it would not be justification.” (485). “‘ The chain of reasons 
has an end” (326). Life, therefore, is larger, language freer than 


es compare the study of language and behaviour as /e o~- de connaissance in 
the opening chapter of Psychologie Réflexive by Pére Marc, S. J. (Paris, 1949). 
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the logic and language of the Tractatus. The way “ out of the fly. 
bottle ” is not so much the “ natural belief ” of Hume (which, being 
merely “a fact of empirical psychology ”’ would have no importance 
for Wittgenstein) but something deep in human nature and in 
human relations which we could perhaps compare rather with the 
illative sense of Cardinal Newman.? 


2.8 Logic and transcendence 


From the point of view of a metaphysician, however, some of 
the most interesting things Wittgenstein has to say are said about 
logic. ‘‘In what sense is logic something sublime? For there 
seemed to pertain to logic a peculiar depth, a universal signficance. 
...Logical investigation explores the nature of all things. ...It 
takes its rise, not from an interest in the facts of nature, not froma 
need to grasp causal connections ; but from an urge to understand 
the basis or essence of everything empirical. Not, however, as if 
to this end we had to hunt out new facts ; it is, rather, of the essence 
of our investigation that we do not seek to learn anything new by it. 
We want to understand something that is already in plain view. 
...We feel as if we had to penetrate phenomena ; our investigation, 
however, is directed not towards phenomena but, as one might say, 
towards the possibilities of phenomena (89-90). It is true that he 
is speaking of the “a priori order of the world (which is)...prior to 
all experience, must run through all experience ”’ and which must 
not be affected by any “empirical cloudiness or uncertainty.” 
(97). He had spoken of this logical a priori in the Tractatus 
(5.4731 ; 6.124). There it was transcendental (6.13) and therefore 
part of the ‘“‘ mystical.”” But there it had nothing to do with 
experience (5.634) and said nothing about experience (5.43; 
6.1 ; 6.11). The doubt is there raised whether the question has 
sense : ‘‘ What must be in order that something can be the case?” 
(5-5542). . 

But the Investigations seem to be asking, ‘‘ What must be m 
order that everything be the case?” And this is the very question 
which defines Thomist metaphysics. It is true that this might k 
objected to as asking a question that cannot be answered because it 


1It is in reference to these discussions that Miss Anscombe says (The Tabid, 
17th April, 1954): “A lot of (Philosophical Investigations)—(has for)—its gret 
aim, to show that one does not have to do epistemology as a preamble to any 
philosophy. 
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goes beyond the limits of language. But the Tractatus recognised 
that “‘ to draw a limit to thinking, we should have to be able to think 
poth sides of this limit (we should therefore have to be able to think 
what cannot be thought) ”’ (Preface). The limits of language could 
therefore be fixed only within language, by a single criterion of 
meaning and nonsense. This single criterion is repudiated in the 
later work. No absolute limitation of language can now be imposed. 
Each assertion has to be examined on its merits. Metaphysical 
assertions may be meaningful. Does it not, therefore, become now 
meaningful to say that since man is aware of the limitations of 
language, aware that language is not able adequately to express his 
deepest understanding, he car., with due humility and precaution, 
think “beyond its (empirical) limits.”* Does it not become 
possible and necessary to say that “‘ understanding the world” 
forces us to “‘ penetrate ’’ to that which was before the world was ; 
to recognise that It is Mind and Moral Will and Self or Person ; 
that it is not It but Thou. This is not of course in the text of the 
Investigations, but it is not excluded by anything in that text ; 
and it seems a legitimate prolongation of that text. Or did the 
author of the Investigations still think, with the author of the 
Tractatus (6.432), that ‘‘ God does not reveal himself im the world” ? 
(For Logic, with Ethics and the Self were and seem to have remained 


Wittgenstein’s vestigia Dei.*) It is possible to argue that he did 
not. It is possible to conclude that as Wittgenstein’s Tvactatus 
was positivism negating itself to posit a mysticism ; so the Phil- 
osophical Investigations show positivism repudiated to make possible 
a metaphysics. 


2.9 Wittgenstein and the Philosophia Perennis 
Our survey of Wittgenstein’s philosophical pilgrimage has led us 
to relate him closely at every point to the great philosophical and 


1“ The results of philosophy are the uncovering of one or another piece of plain 
nonsense that the understanding has got by running its head up against the limits 
of language.” (119). i 

* St. Thomas was well aware of the “ limits of language,” of its inability adequately 
to describe trans-empirical reality. He teaches that there are no concepts in human 
thought, no words in human language,capable of expressing positively and adequately 
what is a spirit, even when this spirit is the thinker’s own soul. It is the fate of 
imcarnate spirit to be ,so long as it is incarnate, ever a mystery even to itself. See 
S. Theol. 1.88. 1-2 ; cfr. ibid 1. 84. 7-8 ; 1.87. 3.; De Anima 16. St. Thomas was fam- 
iliar with a type of linguistic analysis and practised it frequently. He recognised the 
need for‘ linguistic therapy” and examines at great length and with great care 
the conditions and criteria of ‘‘ meaningful ” predication about God. See S. Theol. 
1. q. 13, De nominibus Dei. 

* Wittgenstein reiterates the teaching of the Tractatus that our concepts in 
aesthetics and ethics are incapable of definition (77). 
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indeed metaphysical tradition. He belongs to this tradition ; to 
the tradition of humanism, spiritualism and transcendence ; to the 
tradition which supremely values the intellect, to the perennia] 
tradition which regards the great realities of the Soul, Morality, 
God as the ultimately important questions and as properly belonging 
to philosophy. In the Tractatus, these ultimates were mystical 
and inexpressible. Yet Wittgenstein was able to say many vital 
things about them, and at least to hint that his Transcendent, 
whether Personal or not, was Rational, Moral, a Self and somehow 
in communion with the highest in our moral will and our mysterious 
thinking self. The Tvactatus contained metaphysics while pro 
nouncing metaphysical statements meaningless. 

Even this pronouncement is but the paradoxical exaggeration ofa 
truth of the perennial tradition, that our language which has for 
direct and immediate object the empirical, is not capable of ade- 
quately and properly expressing the transempirical, whether it be 
the self, or Good, or God. The self which thinks and speaks must 
remain a mystery whose sense lies far behind thought and speech. 
Morality comes to us as a mystery not of man’s making,’ whose 
foundations are deeper than our formulae can ever probe, whose 
demands are more imperious than we can ever fully satisfy. God, 
the ‘‘ Infinite Ocean of Substance,” infinitely exceeds all that we 
can conceive or say about Him. St. Thomas recognises that there 
is an immediate sense in which every proposition we spontaneously 
utter about God is “ senseless.”’* It is only when we recognise the 
element of ‘‘ senselessness ”’ in the first affirmation that we can go 
on to make “ meaningful ”’ assertions about Him in a final affirma- 
tion of Divine Transcendence. This is the transcription of the 
thomist “ way of naming God ”’ in its three moments of affirmation, 
“remotion”” or negation, and ‘‘eminence” or transcendence. 


1Compare Jonathan Harrison in Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. XXVIII, 
1954, p. 116: “ No moral principle can be man-made.” 

2 “ To say that there is knowledge in God, as a property superadded to His essence, 
as is the case with knowledge in us ,is absolutely mistaken and even absurd.” Ds 
Veritate 2. lc. Compare S.c.G.114: ‘“ The Divine Substance exceeds, by its im- 
mensity, every concept that our minds can form.” 

* On the via remotionis see In I Sent ., dist. 8, q.1, a. 1, ad 4: “The name “He 
who is,” as John Damascene points out, does not define what God is, but describes 
His infinite and indefinable “ ocean of substance.” When we are using the way 
of negation we first deny of God any corporal characters ; next we deny of him 
even intellectual attributes. in the sense in which these exist in creatures....We ale 
left with the knowledge simply that He is ; and His being remains in a kind of ob 
scurity. But finally ,we deny of God even being, as this is found in creatures. 
God is left, as it were ,in a kind of darkness of ignorance ; but this ignorance is the 
most perfect union with God possible on this earth ; for it is the darkness in which 
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Atrue metaphysics is never a rationalistic destruction of mysticism 
or mystery ; it is a recognition of mystery, an acceptance of it into 
a reason necessarily enlarged, beyond empirical limits, for the 
inexhaustible exploration of the mystery which is man, and the 
Divine Mystery which envelops him. Metaphysics is not a sub- 
stitute for mysticism. 

But neither is mysticism a substitute for metaphysics. A 
“mysticism ’’ of the Unthinkable and Inexpressible can become a 
mysticism of impenetrable night, from which no word speaks, in 
which being is indistinguishable from nothingness and the mystic 
“acquiesces quite readily in the non-existence ”’ of what he worships. 
If mysticism be utterly incapable of rational articulation of its 
object, it can have nothing but a psychological import, and can be 
justified only by the plea that its devotee finds “the task of in- 
definite approach towards a certain imaginary focus, where nothing 
actually is...sufficiently inspiring without demanding absurdly 
that there should be something actual at that limit.”+ Such an 
object-less mysticism would abandon all criteria of distinction 
between theistic mysticism and the atheistic mysticism of Epicurus ; 
the pantheistic mysticism of Spinoza; the nature-mysticism of 
Wordsworth ; the sexual mysticism of Lawrence; the mescalin- 
mysticism of Aldous Huxley. The mysticism of the Unthinkable 
may perhaps be the mysticism of the Buddha. It is certainly not 
the mysticism of the Christian mystics. 

Wittgenstein’s silence about ‘“‘ the Mystical ’’ is not, however, the 
embarrassed silence of one to whom a disputant has called ‘‘ Non- 
sense” and who resolves henceforth to say nothing but “ what can 
be said,” that is to say, to do science or solve logical and verbal 
puzzles. It is rather the silence of one who imposes silence on 
himself and around himself ; as one would who wished to think, to 
recollect himself, to turn a ‘notional’ into a ‘real’ assent. As 
do those who wish to pray. Silence can be our greatest respect to 
Truth. When St. Thomas had reached question go of the Third 
Part of the Summa Theologica, he laid aside his pen, leaving his 
monumental work unfinished. It was not from intellectual weari- 
ness but from love of Truth. In answer to Brother Reginald’s 
God dwells.” For the necessary correction of the ‘‘ way of negation” by the way 
of transcendence, in which knowledge that God is not limited etc. becomes, through 
the principles of causality and participation, knowledge that He is and is Trans- 


cendent ; that his “‘ not-being ” is the very Perfection of his super-essential Being, 
see S. Theol. 1.12.12; S. c. G. 1 14; De Potentia 7. 4-7. 


; J N. Findlay, ‘‘ Can God’s existence be disproved?” in Mind, April 1948: 


Pp. 
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entreaties that he again take up his pen, he said: “ I can write no 
more. I now see that all I have written was but straw.” Having 
spoken of God, he would henceforth speak only to Him. Roussel 
calls this silence “‘ an exact formula in which to express the intel}. 
ectualism of St. Thomas.’’} 

But St. Thomas’ silence came only after a life of struggling with 
the angel of truth. The silence which is non-thinking or unthink. 
able is only the “ pre-human silence of the earth.’’? The silence 
of the great mystics does not dispense from creed and dogma and 
definition and concept and name; from “natural reason and 
the doctrine and law of the Gospel.”* The night of their r 
collection is the night in which the Almighty Word came down from 
Heaven and was made flesh. 

Much profit could be derived from a comparison of Wittgenstein 
with Gabriel Marcel. Marcel confessed in 1948 that he had become 
more and more convinced of the value for ontology or for a philo 
osophy of being, of human language. Much of Marcel’s work has 
been an effort to free philosophy from the tyranny of scientific 
techniques of spatio-temporal verification. ‘‘ Ontology and relig- 
ious philosophy are not possible unless “ the verifiable ’’ is not the 
sole reality.’* For, as he wrote in the Journal Métaphysiqu 
(p. 30), “‘ truth is possible only for a thought which frees itself from 
the conditions of space and time. There are truths only about that 
which is in space and time ; but there is truth only for a thought 
which shows itself (se définit) beyond space and time.’’ Marcel’s 
struggle has been to liberate reason from the object-ifying, de 
personalising, dehumanising dictate of an omnicompetent scientism. 
His message has been that before life’s ultimate realities, ‘‘ problem” 
turns to ‘“‘mystery;” “research” yields to “ recollection;” 
conquest becomes reverent submission. His effort has been to find 
categories of meaning for the expression of what is _ scientifically 
inexpressible. And this is his saving of man from the inhuman. 
Wittgenstein, who escaped from the menace of solipsism and 


1The Intellectualism of St; Thomas, tr. Father James E. O’Mahony, Londos, 
1935, p. 223. 

* Max Picard, op. cit. p. 28. Picard’s constant care is to emphasise the insepaft 
bility of silence from meaningful talking. Silence is effort at transcending spatio 
temporal “ verifications.’”’ It is the thinking appropriate to love, respect, sorrow, 
trust, mystery. Words without silence are (when they are not “‘scientific’’), lunatte. 

3 St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, II 21. 4. 

4 Preface to Max Picard’s The World of Silence. 

5 Troisfontaines, De |’Existence d l’Etre, (La philosophie de Gabriel Maret), 
Louvain and Paris, 1953, pp. 224-5. A recent study of Marcel’s thought bears the 
title: ‘‘ Gabriel Marcel et la Méthodologie de |’ Inverifiable ” (by Pietro Prini ; Pans 
1953). There is an important prefatory note by Marcel. 
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yepticism by reflections parallel to Marcel’s meditations on inter- 
sbjectivité, is joined by Marcel in affirming that, “‘ even if al/ possible 
sientific questions be answered, the problems of life have still not 
been touched at all.” 

Where there is recognition that there are mysteries which scien- 
tific research can never solve, there is need for metaphysics, and hope 
fr man. Perhaps Professor Wisdom, more suo et magisiri, gave 
the best description of Wittgenstein’s personal effort and enigmatic 
influence when he wrote : “ In the labyrinth of metaphysics are the 
ame whispers as one hears when climbing Kaffka’s staircases to 
the tribunal which is always one floor further up....When we 
vem to have arranged by a new technique a new dawn, then we 
fnd ourselves again on Chirico’s sad terraces, where those whom 
wecan never know still sit and it is neither night nor day. We may 
hurry away and drown the cries that follow from those silent places 
—drown them in endless talk...in the whine of the saxophone or 
the roar from the stands. ..or, more effective still, by doing something 
for people real and alive. But, if we can’t, we must return, force 
the accusers to speak up, and insist on recognising the featureless 
faces. We can hardly do this by ourselves. But there are those 
who will go with us and, however terrifying the way, not desert us.” ? 
One of these is Ludwig Wittgenstein. 


POST-SCRIPT : MISS ANSCOMBE AND 
“ MISINFORMATION.” 


When most of this article was already written, my attention was drawn 
to an important contribution made by Miss G. E. M. Anscombe to a 
controversy about Wittgenstein in the pages of The Tablet.2 Miss 
Anscombe’s authority as an interpreter of Wittgenstein cannot lightly 
be questioned. She enjoyed his friendship. She is one of his literary 
executors and an editor of the Philosophical Investigations. When 
one finds oneself at variance with her exegesis, one has to think again. 
In her note, under the heading “ Misinformation, What Wittgenstein 
really said,”” Miss Anscombe says : “‘ The following views are ascribed to 
Wittgenstein and are not to be found in him, nor anything like them : 
(l) There cannot exist realities which are not available to the senses, and 

ore it is meaningless to talk about them. (2) All mention of God, 
the Soul, or Heaven is mere nonsense. (3) All statements which, by their 
nature, are not testable by the senses are neither true nor false, but just 


meaningless.” 


, Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 282. 
See the Tablet, 17th April 1954, p.373 ; and an important letter from Miss Ans- 
combe on 15th May 1954, p. 478. 
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What is here affirmed, particularly in (1), and, to some extent in (3) 
would, if proved, obviously invalidate a good deal of the argument, 
particularly of 2.1 and 2.2, above. It is necessary to review the question, 
in the light of this conflict. I shall comment on the points in order. 

(1) Miss Anscombe suggests that Wittgenstein’s “ objects” are “ not 
available to the senses.” She likens them to the “ simples” of Plato's 
Theaetetus. In a later letter, she suggests that they might be taken to 
be divine ideas ; and says that this is far more consistent than to say that 
they are simple sense impressions ; “ that can be refuted out of hand.” 
“ Wittgenstein was not an empiricist, at least when he wrote the 
Tractatus.”"? 

Now, although I have argued and still feel convinced that Wittgenstein 
of the Tractatus was an empiricist, I do not think the question is crucial, 
One does not have to choose between “ empiricist ’’ and “ believer in 
divine ideas.” Surely Berkeley was both ; and his “ simples ”’ are both 
“simple sense impressions” and, at the same time, “ divine ideas,” 
The crucial question, for the interpretation of the Tractatus which | 
have defended, is not the origin of the “ simples ”’ but their epistemological 
status, how they stand with respect to reason. Is it true that ‘‘ the world 
of explanation and of reason is not the world of existence.?”? The 
philosopher who answers that question in the negative, whether he b 
empiricist or not, is a positivist and anti-metaphysical. That the Tractatus 
holds that the “‘ world of atomic facts” (“ combinations of objects”) 
and the world of reason and explanation are separate seems to me beyond 
dispute. The Tractatus is therefore positivist and anti-metaphysical. 
That is all my argument needs. The “ mysticism” of the Tractatus 
arises from the impossibility of meaningful metaphysical propositions. 
(See Preface, p. 27 ; 4.11 ; 4.46—4.4661 ; 5.525 for what we have called 
the Humean division of propositions, which seems central to the Tractatus 

It seems difficult to see how “ divine ideas” could be non-necessary, 
non-causally-connected, merely contingently “ given,’’ non-transcen 
dental, without value, as the “ objects ” seem to be. 

The “ objects ” are not directly sensible ; they become sensible onlyin 
combinations of ‘‘ atomic facts.” Miss Anscombe truly says that “ the 
objects and elementary propositions (of the Tractatus) are postulaies 
required by the nature of meaning, not data of experience at all.” The 
meaning in question is surely empirical meaning ; for logical meaning’ 
not a “ picture of the reality ” and there are no “ logical objects.” (448 
seq. ; 5.4). Now Epicurus’ atoms were not directly or in them selves 
sensible ; they are postulated as the conditions of possibility of all sense 
tion, and of all states of affairs. I suggest that if we want to find a parallel, 
it would be as plausible and more consistent to compare the “‘objects” 
to Epicurean atoms. “‘ Empirical reality,” we are told, “ is limited by 
the totality of objects ’’ (5.5561). ' 

In any event, the continuity of “ objects” with “ atomic facts, 
‘states of affairs,” with “ the totality of true propositions (that is)th 


1 As Wittgenstein himself does in Philosophical Investigations, I 46. For the 
“atomic facts” as ‘ combinations of objects,” see 2.01 ; cfr. 2.0121-4 ; 2.0272. 

* The words are Roquentin’s in Sartre’s La Nausée. They provide an excellent 
criterion of positivism. 
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oladity of the natural sciences” (4.11 ; cfr. 6.342-3) makes it certain 
tut, whatever their ‘ontological ’’ status, their “ meaning-in-use ”’ 
isto provide elements for a theory of meaning which definitively denies 
waning to metaphysical utterances.! 

(2) From the discussion in 2.3 and 2.4 above, it is clear to what extent 
itseems to me that the Tractatus makes statements about God, the soul 
ac, “mere nonsense.”” The statement, “‘ There is no such thing as the 
gil, as it is conceived in contemporary superficial pyschology ”’ (5.5421) 
soften quoted as proof that Wittgenstein denies the existence of the 
wl, This is obviously not true. The soul, for him, lies beyond “ super- 
ical psychology ;”” but scientific psychology, like all natural science, 
amot but be superficial. This is by no means to say that the soul does 
wtexist. “There is a sense in which in philosophy we can talk of the 
wm-psychological I” (5.641). But when we try to talk about it, when 
wedescribe it in terms of states and contents, we denature it, make its 
implicity composite ; we lapse into Humean or “ contemporary super- 
ical” psychology, which is meaningful in the technical sense that it has 
empirical reference, but meaningless in the ultimate sense that it tells 
wnothing of any importance whatever. A composite soul, of ‘‘ particular 
perceptions,” states, sensa, contents, would not be a soul any longer. 

But, in the Tractatus, to say that the soul is beyond science is certainly 
say that it is beyond all meaningful utterance. (4.11). But, for the 
athor of the Tractatus, the most important things are those that cannot 
temeaningfully said. This determines my attitude to Miss Anscombe’s 
third proposition, which need not be further argued. 

Miss Anscombe speaks of “ the absurdity of reckoning Wittgenstein a 
Humean.”” But, in proof of this, she refers to the treatment of scepticism 
in Philosophical Investigations (239-305). It is agreed that the later 
Wittgenstein rejected Humean empiricism and scepticism. This does 
wtaffect the view that he was Humean in the Tractatus. It may perhaps 
pemit the reflection that one who knew the later Wittgenstein so well as 
Miss Anscombe did, and was editor of his posthumous book, might be 
inclined to interpret the earlier work in the light of later development. 

In one respect, I feel that Miss Anscombe is too severe on the Tractatus, 
which, she suggests, a Catholic would have to reject ‘‘ because of its teach- 
igonethics.’ I do not think that this is the reason, or a reason, why a 
(Catholic could not accept the Tvactatus. ‘‘ The world is independent of 
my will” (6.373) need not mean, “I cannot be morally responsible for 
aything that happens.” It could, I think, mean only that moral value 
Snot found in material objects, logical connexions, or empirical results, 
bat in will, This is an aspect of the author’s ethical Kantianism. It is a 
commonplace of much ethical discussion. Rightly understood, it is not 
imeconcilable with the thomist account of moral goodness. 

In the later letter, Miss Anscombe suggested, in a different context, 
‘hat a Catholic could accept the Tractatus, taking the “ objects” as 
‘divine ideas.” “‘ Christian assimilation of the Tractatus would be a 


‘It is relevant to note that Wittgenstein was under Russell’s influence when he 
wote the Tyactatus, and compares his “ objects” with Russell’s “ individuals ” 
" Philosophical Investigations (46). 
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far less formidable task than Christian assimilation of Plato.”! The 
task is at least simplified to the extent that Wittgenstein’s philosophy 
does not profess to be a theory, but an activity. It is an activity which 
St. Thomas held to be the highest natural activity, the greatest natural 
privilege and felicity of man. He would have approved Wittgenstein 
as one who took the duty of thinking seriously. For the rest, St. Thomas 
often quoted St. Ambrose : “ All truth, no matter by whom it is spoken, 
is from the Holy Ghost.” 


C. B. Daty. 


1 Miss Anscombe quotes Wittgenstein as saying of his later work: “‘ Its advan- 
tage is that, if you believe, say, Spinoza or Kant, this interferes with what you can 
believe in religion ; but, if you believe me, nothing of the sort.’’ She adds that she 
does not know if he was right about this; but she is certain that if he was wrong, 
‘it was not because of some initial doctrine about the impossibility of metaphysics ; 
he has no such initial doctrine.” This seems to be said about the Tractatus, as well as 
the later doctrine. I agree that it is true of the Investigations. My argument that it 
is not true about the Tractatus must stand or fall by the evidence, 
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THE TERM SYNVDERESIS AND THE 
SCHOLASTICS 


Synderesis is a term that still finds a place—a comparatively modest 
one—in the text-books of scholastic ethics and moral theology.} 
In the middle ages, however, synderesis was a term to be reckoned 
with, as even a cursory acquaintance with the moral writings of 
the mediaeval scholastics will show. Its history, in fact, offers an 
interesting glimpse into the growth of those moral treatises. Of 
very humble origin—it began in a misreading of a text of St. Jerome 
—the term synderesis, after various vicissitudes, acquired a sudden 
importance in the thirteenth century and dominated a considerable 
territory in moral theology. The purpose of the first part of this 
study is to set out the main lines of that development. Much of 
the material of the study, as will be evident, is due to the researches 
and the texts published by Dom Odon Lottin O.S.B. ? 

Of particular concern is the reaction of St. Thomas to synderesis. 
In his early works he accepts the term and his handling of it shows 
the influence of his predecessors. In his latest works there appears 
to be a falling off in his interest. These matters are the subject of 
the second part of this study. 


1. Synderesis and the Early Scholastics 


1. SYNDERESIS—THE WORD. 


The word synderesis is constantly met with in the scholastic 
discussions of the natural law. Questions about its nature, its 
function and its defectibility are part of the stock-in-trade of almost 
every theologian of the thirteenth century. And the history of the 
word before it achieved this popularity is interesting. 

1It has been suggested that the term synderesis should be allowed to join the 
lumber of forgotten controversies. Cf. Y. Simon, Critique de la connaissance morale, 
p. 56 (cited by O. Lottin, Principes de morale, 1, p. 123, note 1), who suggests the 
substitution of ‘‘ sens moral ”’ for synderesis. 


*Cf. O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux XII et XIII siecles, 11, pp. 103-349— 
“ Synderése et conscience aux XII et XIII siécles.”’ 
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It is certain that the scholastic doctrine of synderesis depends upon 
a celebrated passage in St. Jerome’s Commentary on Ezechiel, where 
he deals with the various interpretations of the prophet’s vision of 
the four living creatures. A common interpretation, according to 
Jerome, sees in the man, the lion, the ox and the eagle the three 
parts in the Platonic division of the soul, together with a fourth, 
superior and overseeing, ‘‘ above and outside these three, which 
the Greeks call synteresis.”! The passage is interesting in itself, 
and fruitful, as the scholastic commentaries amply demonstrate, 
It is curious, therefore, that it should not have attracted attention 
in Jerome’s time or for centuries afterwards. Even the unusual 
word synteresis provokes no remark. Of the commentators on 
Ezechiel between the end of the fourth century, when Jerome wrote, 
and the last third of the twelfth century only Hrabanus Maurus 
seems to have preserved an echo of Jerome. Writing in 842, he quotes, 
with one insignificant omission and without comment, the passage 
concerning synderesis.* Others give entirely different explanations 

_of Ezechiel’s vision and make no reference at all to synderesis (or 
synterests).2 And the word is not found again until the late twelfth 
century. 

Mid-twelfth century writers like Hugh of St. Victor (d.1141), 
Peter Abelard(d.1142) and St. Bernard (d.1153) do not know the 
term. Peter Lombard, whose Book of Sentences belongs to the same 
period,‘ and was to be the basic text for more than three centuries 
of theological speculation, refers rather gingerly to the passage in 
St. Jerome. He contrives to avoid the word synderesis, saying 


1 Hieronymus, Comm. in Ezech. i, (PL, 25, 22)—“ Plerique, juxta Platonem, 
rationale animal et irascitivum et concupiscitivum ... ad hominem et leonem 2¢ 
vitulum referunt ; rationem et cognitionem et mentem et consilium, eamdemque 
virtutem atque sapientiam in cerebri arce ponentes ; feritatem vero et iracundiam 
atque violentiam in leone quae consistit in felle. Porro libidinem, luxuriam et 
omnium voluptatum cupidinem in jecore, id est in vitulo, qui terrae ope1ibus haereat. 
Quartamque ponunt quae super haec et extra haec tria est, quam Graeci vocant 
synteresin,quae scintilla conscientiae in Cain quoque pectore, postquam ejectus est 
de paradiso, non extinguitur, et qua victi voluptatibus, vel furore, ipsaque interdum 
rationis decepti similitudine nos peccare sentimus. Quam proprie aquilae deputant, 
non se miscentem tribus, sed tria errantia corrigentem ... Et tam hanc ipsam 
quoque conscientiam .. . cernimus praecipitare apud quosdam et suum locum 
ammittere, qui ne pudorem quidem et verecundiam habent in delictis.’’ 

2? Hrabanus Maurus, Comm. in Ezech., i (PL, 110, 508C). 

3 J. De Blic, “ Synderese ou conscience ?”’ in Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, 
«5 (1949), pp. 147-8, mentions in this connection St. Gregory, Rupert of Deutz 
Richard of St. Victor and Peter the Chanter. 

* The Liber Sententiarum is commonly dated 1157-9. It may, however, have been 
written before 1152. Cf. F. Pelster “‘ Wann hat Petrus Lombardus die Libri IV 
Sententiarum vollendet ? ” in Gregorianum, 2 (1921), pp. 387-392 ; D. Vanen Eynde, 
“‘ Nouvelles precisions chronologiques sur quelques oeuvres theologiques du XIIe 
siécle,”” in Franciscan Studies, 13 (1953), pp. 71-118. 
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instead scintilla rationis.1 This latter phrase was probably suggested 
by Jerome’s scintilla conscientiae ; but not necessarily for, as will 
be noted presently, the word scintilla has a classical pedigree that 
goes back far beyond St. Jerome. 

The first reappearance of the word synderesis seems to have come 
in the Sentences of one Master Udo, written about 1160-5. It is 
found again in the Sentences in five Books of Peter of Poitiers, com- 
posed about 1170, and in the Swmma super Decretum of Simon of 
Bisiniano, written 1177-9. Other canonists and theologians con- 
temporary with these either do not know the term or make no use 
of it. So, for example, the canonists Huguccio of Ferrara (d. 1210) 
and Sicard of Cremona and the theologians Simon of Tournai(d.1201) 
and Prevostine of Cremona (d. 1231). In other words the term 
occurs sporadically. The canonists, in fact, never adopted it ; and 
its popularity with the theologians was only assured after the 
year 1200.2 The currency of the word synderesis from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century makes the silence of the preceding centuries 
the more surprising. 

An even more curious feature of the history of synderesis is t he 
fact that the word rests upon the single passage in St. Jerome’s 
commentary already referred to. And it rests precariously, for 
there is good reason to suppose that Jerome did not use the word 
synderesis (or synteresis) at all!* As long ago as 1879 it was sug- 
gested, largely on a priori grounds, that the text of Jerome should 
have syneidesis in place of synderesis*. A sharp controversy followed, 
mainly in Germany ; but it is only in quite recent years that the 
study of the manuscript tradition of Jerome’s Commentary finally 
demolished the case for the authenticity of synderesis already 


1 Liber Sententiarum, iii, d. 39, par. 3 (PL, 192,747A). 
2 Cf. O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux XIIe et XII Ie siécles, 1, p. 105-110. 


3 The variants synderesis and synteresis do not seem to be important. L. Rabus, 
“ Zur Synderesis der Scholastiker,”’ in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 2 (1888), 
pp. 29 ff., argues that these forms depend upon different renderings of the aspirate 
in synhaeresis ; but for synhaeresis there seems to be very little evidence beyond the 
fact that St. Albert the Great, Summa de creaturis, ii, q. 71, a.1 (Opera Omnia, ed. 
A. Borgnet, t. 35, p. 591) gives it as the origin of synderesis—and scholastic etymol- 
ogies are notoriously open to suspicion. The form synderesis as adopted here as it 
seems to be the commoner in the printed scholastic texts. Some moderns, e.g. 
O. Renz, Die Synteresis nach dem hl. Thomas von Aquin, prefer synteresis. 


4 F. Nitzsch,‘‘ Uber die Entstehung der scholastischen Lehre von der Synderesis— 
ein historische Beitrag zur Lehre vom Gewissen,” in Jahrbuch fir protestantische 
Theologie, 5 (1879), pp. 492-507. Cf. also Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 18 (1897), 
pp. 21-36, 19 (1898), pp. 1-14. The same suggestion is found in correspondence in 
The Athenaeum, 1877, i, pp. 738 798 ; ii, pp. 18, 48. 
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seriously undermined. The arguments against synderesis are briefly 
these :} 

1. The word is exceedingly rare. Stephanus’ Thesaurus, for 
instance, gives only four examples of its use—and in only one of 
these contexts does synderesis bear a meaning even approaching 
that demanded by the passage in St. Jerome. But Jerome says 
distinctly that his explanation that the eagle represents synder- 
esis 1S a common one among the Greek interpreters of Ezechiel. 
Syneidesis, on the other hand, would fit such a statement admirably, 
for both the word and its Latin equivalent conscientia were widely 
current in ecclesiastical and profane writings in the early centuries 
of our era. Stephanus gives more than a score of instances of the 
use of syneidesis many of them from the New Testament.? Syneid- 
esis, in fact, is an important Pauline term—one that, in all likelihood, 
St. Paul knew to be familiar to his converts and therefore borrowed 
and developed for their instruction.®. 

2. St. Jerome’s context seems to call for syneidesis. Some lines 
below the mention of synderesis he refers to hanc ipsam 
conscientiam ; and the whole passage describes exactly what the 
Fathers, following St. Paul, understood by conscience. The argu- 
ment is strengthened if it be true that Jerome’s Commentary depends 
upon Origen (perhaps upon Origen’s twenty-five book Commentary 
on Ezechiel). Jerome had already translated the homilies of Origen 
on Ezechiel before he wrote his own Commentary. And the substance 
of Jerome’s teaching on the four living creatures in the prophet’s 
vision is to be found in Origen’s first Homily on Ezechiel, with the 
difference that for Origen the eagle signifies “ spiritus praesidens 
animae.’’ Now, there is some evidence that for Origen spiritus 


1 Cf. L. Rabus, ‘“ Zur Synderesis der Scholastiker,”’ in Zeitschrift fay kirchlichen 
Wissenschaft, 9 (1888), pp. 384 ff. and in Archiv ftir Geschichte der Philosophie, 2, 
(1888), pp. 29 ff.; H. Siebeck, ‘“‘ Noch einmal Synderesis,’’ in Archiv fiir Geschichte 
dey Philosophie, 10 (1897), pp. 520 ff.; R. Leiber, “‘ Name und Begriff der Synteresis,’ 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 25 (1912), pp. 372-392 ; J. Hebing, ‘“‘ Uber Conscientia’ 
und Conservatio im philosophischen Sinne bei Romern von Cicero bis Hieronymus,” 
in Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 35 (1922), pp. 121-135, 215-231, 298-326 ; K. Schmeider, 
“Die Syndereis und die etischen Werte,” in Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 47 (1934), 
pp. 145-159, 297-307; M. Waldmann, “ Synteresis oder Syneidesis—ein Beitrag 
zur Lehre vom Gewissen,”’ in Theologische Quartalschrift, 119 (1938), pp. 332-371 ; 
J. De Blic, ‘‘ Conscience ou synderése ? ”’ in Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, 25 (1949) 

. 146-157. 

” 2H. Stephanus, Thesaurus linguae graecae, t. 7, 1472, 1290-1. 

3F. Prat, The Theology of St. Paul, vol. 2, p. 49, refers the term to Menander, 
Philo etc. ; J. Dupont, “‘ Syneidesis aux origines de la notion de conscience chrétienne” 
in Studia hellenistica, 5 (1948), pp. 119-153, holds that syneidesis—found in the class- 
ical dramatists and in Plato and Aristotle but becoming rare after the period of 
Chrysippus—owed its prevaience at the beginning of the Christian era to the “ en- 
seignement populaire d’allure cynico-stoicienne’’ whence St. Paul borrowed it. 
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in this sense is the exact equivalent of syneidesis ; and, on the other 
hand, there is no evidence that he ever used the word synderesis.1 

3. The manuscript tradition is practically unanimous for syn- 
eidesis, as has been indicated. This really clinches the issue,—besides 
putting out of court various other, more or less bizarre, conjectural 
substitutes for synderesis, such as synhaeresis, synesis,, synaisthesis 
and tonthorisis.? 

How, then, did synderesis come to be substituted for syneidesis 
in Jerome’s Commentary? And when? It seems probable that 
synderesis somehow found its way into the Glossa ordinaria on 
Ezechiel.* The Glossator, writing at a date that we can only guess, 
may have followed a manuscript which had synderesis in place 
of syneidesis ; or he may have taken his text from Hrabanus Maurus ; 
or, least likely, he may have, consciously or unconsciously, sub- 
stituted synderesis for syneidesis by association with conservatio 
(synterein) and the early scholastic idea of a faculty preserved 
after original sin.‘ In any event, the Glossa ordinaria was so widely 
accepted that it succeeded in giving currency to the false reading 
of Jerome. The tendency of a scribe who happened to see both 
would have been to correct Jerome by the Glossa, i.e. substitute 
synderesis for syneidesis. Peter Lombard’s reluctance to use either 
term may even be due to his inability to decide which was the 
authentic one used by Jerome. 

However, all this question of origins is secondary. The fact is 
that synderesis is the term that came into the Schools and not 
syneidesis (which the scholastics never use). The doctrines we are 
about to examine briefly were not really affected by the doubtful 


1 Origenes, Hom. in Ezech., i, 16 (PG, 13, 681B; cf. PL, 25, 706-7). The latin 
translation is all that remains of the greater part of this homily. For the phrase 
“ spiritus praesidens animae ’’ compare the Greek Gloss on Ezechiel attributed to 
St. Gregory Nazianzen (PG, 36, 665A). See also the Stoic doctrine of the “ principal 
part of the soul”’ (hegemonikon) and R. Leiber, Name und Begriff der Synteresis 
pp. 387-9 ; J. De Blic, Conscience ou Synderése ? pp. 150-1. 


2 Cf. L. Rabus, Zur Synderesis der Scholastiker, pp. 29 ff. ; St. Albert the Great, 
lc. supra note 7 (synhaeresis) ; A. Dyroff, ‘‘ Uber Name und Begriff der Synderesis,’ 
in Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 25 (1912), pp. 487-9 (synesis, syneisthesis) ; T. Ziegler, 
Geschichte der christlichen Ethik, p. 312 ( onthorisis). On synesis cf. Aristotle, Nic. 
Eth., vi, 9, 1142 b 34; and for references to syneidesis and synesis in Plotinus cf 
T. Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists, p. 52. 


3 J. De Blic, ‘‘ L’oeuvre exegetique de Walafrid Strabon et la Glossa ordinaria,”’ 
in Recherches de theologie ancienne et médiévale, 16 (1949), pp. 5-28. 


‘J. De Blic, Synderése ou conscience? p. 155. H. Appel, Die Lehve der Schol- 
stikey von diy Syndarésis, accuses the scholastics of pelagianism or semipelagianism 
because of the idea that something in man’s faculties was uncorrupted by original 
sin : 
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parentage of the term.! 


2. THE SCHOLASTIC DOCTRINE OF SYNDERESIS. 

Early scholastic references to synderesis have already been indic- 
ated. Stephen Langton was among the first to attempt a serious 
discussion of the term. For this theologian synderesis is part of 
the rational faculty.2 Godfrey of Poitiers has a similar treatment 
of the notion, to which he adds questions on merit and synderesis 
and on synderesis and sin. Alexander Neckham (d.1217) discusses 
synderesis in connection with freewill. At first he appears to assim- 
ilate synderesis to the faculty of will. But he sees the difficulty that 
will is symbolised, by the ox in Ezechiel’s vision whereas the eagle 
is synderesis. His conclusion, then, is that synderesis is the ratio, 
superior or, at least, the scintilla rationis.* 

These terms, ratio superior and scintilla rationis require a word of 
explanation, for both will figure prominently in the discussions 
of synderesis. 

The distinction between the ratio superior and the ratio inferior 
goes back to St. Augustine, although Augustine himself does not 
use precisely those terms. In the De Trinitate, when he is considering 
man as an image of the Blessed Trinity, he points out that reason 
has two parts ; and elsewhere in the same work he refers to a sub- 
limior ratio.® The parts are not quantitative in any sense, but 
represent two operations of the reason, one concerned with the life 
of contemplation, the other with the active life. The superior 
ought to direct the lower reason—otherwise the latter may become 
absorbed in material things. Only in the higher reason is there 
truly the image of God. 

Augustine’s sources in this matter are, in the main, Plato and 
the Platonic tradition. There is an obvious affinity between the 
doctrine of a higher and a lower reason on the one hand and Plato’s 


1 Hofmann, cited by R. Leiber, Name und Begriff der Synteresis, p. 373, remarks 
that synderesis ‘‘ ist mit einem Male in der Scholastik da, und niemand weiss, woher 
es kam, birgt sich ein, und niemand fragt nach seinem Birgerrecht ! ” 

2 Text in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale ..., Il, p. 112—‘‘ Est quaedam vis 
qua homo naturaliter detestatur malum, et est pars vis rationis ;’’ p. 114 (another 
version) has “‘ Synderesis est pars accidentalis vis rationalis.”’ 

3 O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale . . . I1, pp. 115-119. Such questions were pro- 
voked by Jerome’s phrase, Comm. in Ezech., i, | (PL, 25, 22)—‘‘ Et tam hanc ipsam 
quoque conscientiam .. . cernimus praecipitare apud quosdam et suum locum 
ammittere”’... 

* Text in O. Lottin Psychologie et morale . . 11, p. 122—*‘ Ratione ergo usus talis 
sinderesis comparatur scintillae, ratione simplicitatis puero, ratione contemplationis 
rerum supracelestium aquilae . . . secundum dicentes sinderesim esse desiderium, 
deberet sinderesis potius figurari per vitulum quam per aquilam .. .” 

5 Augustinus, De Trin., xii, 7, 12 (PL, 42, 1003 ; 1007) ; xii, 2 (PL, 42, 999). 
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picture of the soul with a place in two worlds, that of the Ideas and 
that of sensation, on the other. The direct source of Augustine, 
however, is probably Plotinus (Augustine knew the Enneads in 
translation).1_ Secondary sources may have been Manicheeism and 
Stoicism—and, in particular, the Stoic doctrine of the principale 
mentis humanae (hegemonikon) attributed to Poseidonius.? 

Neither in Boethius nor in the pseudo-Denis is there anything 
to correspond directly with the distinction suggested by St. Augus- 
tine. But, in the twelfth century, there appeared, in Gundissalinus’ 
translation of Avicenna’s De anima, a distinction between the two 
“faces” of the soul.? In his own De immortalitate animae Gund- 
issalinus retains these two “ faces,” using language which strongly 
resembles that of St. Augustine. And William of Auvergne’s De 
immortalitate elaborately paraphrases Gundissalinus’—and thus, 
perhaps, the distinction entered the schools. There cannot, however, 
be any certainty on such a question of sources. 


Too many lines of thought converged in the 12th century to determine 
with any great precision the exact sources of these different distinctions 
between ratio and intelligentia. For our purpose their importance lies 
in this: the general distinction between the ratio as a faculty whose 
object was material, temporal things and the imntelligentia as a faculty 
whose object was immaterial, eternal things very likely preserved and 
encouraged a tradition of thought similar to St. Augustine’s doctrine of 
the lower and higher parts of the reason. 


Peter Lombard cites St. Augustine almost verbatim and connects 
the lower reason with sensuality’ and Lombard’s text was an 
important factor when the late twelfth century theologians began 
to discuss the nature of synderesis. Philip the Chancellor and John 
of La Rochelle, to name two, quote Augustine (as Peter Lombard 


1R. W. Mulligan, ‘‘ Ratio superior and ratio inferior—the historical Back- 
ground,” in The New Scholasticism, 29 (1955), pp. 5-14. 

? Cf. Tertullianus, De anima, xv (PL, 2, 670)—“. . . summus in anima gradus 
Vitalis et sapientialis quod hegemonikon appellant, id est principale ; ’’ M. Waldmann, 

“ Synteresis oder Syneidesis ? ’’ in Theologische Quartalschrift, 119 (1938), pp. 367 Af 
G. Verbeke, L’évolution de la doctrine du pneuma du stoicisme & S. Augustin, pp.32- 


* Text in R. W. Mulligan, ‘‘ Ratio superior and ratio inferior . . .’’ p. » gall oe 
scilicet deorsum ad corpus . . . faciem sursum versus principia altissima.” 
*R. W. Mulligan, Ratio superior and ratio inferior ..., pp. 22-3. For the texts 


of the Arabs and the theologians see pp. 15-22 

5 Liber sententiarum, ii, d. 24, par. 13 (PL, 192, 705). The ratio superior was 
regarded as active in repelling carnal thoughts ; the dallying of the ratio inferior 
was, in effect, delectatio morosa—a term that has remained with moral theology. An 
unfortunate effect of Lombard’s treatment was that the speculative activity of the 
two vatio’s was frequently ignored in the thirteenth century. Cf. R. W. Mulligan, 
Ratio superior and ratio inferior . . ., p. 29. 
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did) as the authority for the distinction between ratio superior 
and ratio inferior. 

The term scintilla also has an interesting history. Literally it 
means a spark or particle of fire. In a transferred sense it can mean 
a fragment remaining of something that is compared with fire ; or 
it can mean a germ. The transferred sense is of very respectable 
classical antiquity.' Cicero, for example, speaks of the scintillae 
of virtue in children.? The word has obvious possibilities in dis- 
cussions of synderesits and conscience. St. Jerome, as has been seen, 
had given the example in speaking of scintilla conscientiae. But it 
was not until the thirteenth century that the uncertainties of ter- 
minology involved between synderesis, conscience, ratio superior 
and scintilla were resolved. For St. Thomas the scintilla conscientiae 
is synderesis, not alone because it is the purest part of conscience 
but because it flies above the conscience as the spark does over 
the fire (and as, one recalls, the eagle does over the symbols of the 
faculties in the vision of Ezechiel) 

In parallel senses one also hears of scintilla rationis (in Peter 
Lombard, for example) and even scintilla animae. It was because 
of abuse of this latter term by the German mystics Suso and Eckhart 
that the nomenclature finally fell out of favour. 


3. SYNDERESIS AND CONSCIENCE. 

Let us return now to the scholastic discussions of synderesis. 
The first extended treatment of the term is found in William of 
Auxerre, writing about 1220-1225. For William synderesis is essen- 
tially rational and is, in fact, the ratio superior.® Hugh of St. 
Cher and his followers merely repeat the views of William of Auxerre. 
Roland of Cremona also follows William but arrives at a different 
conclusion on the question of the fallibility of synderesis. William 
had conceded that synderesis coulderr. Roland denies it—synderesis 
is infallible ; it is the ratio inferior that disobeys. This is no fault 


1 Forcellini, Lexicon totius latinitatis, t. 4, p. 253; J. De Blic, Conscience ou Syn- 
derese ? p. 148 note. 

2 Cicero, De finibus, v, 43—‘‘. . . in pueris virtutum quasi scintillas videmus.” 

3 De veritate, q. 17 a. 2 ad 3—“‘ Sicut scintilla est illud quod purius est in igne, 
ita synderesis est id quod supremum in conscientiae judicio reperitur ; et secundum 
hanc metaphoram synderesis scintilla conscientiae dicitur.”’ 

*H. Wilms, “De scintilla animae,”’ in Angelicum, 14 (1937), pp. 194-211; M. 
Grabmann, “‘ Die Lehre des hl. Thomas von der scintilla animae in ihrer Bedeutung 
fir die deutsche Mystik im Predigerorden,”’ in Jahrbuch ftir Philosophie und spekul- 
ative Theologie, 14. (1900), pp. 413-427. 

5 Text in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale .. . II, p. 123 and p. 125, note 1—“... 
quaeritur utrum ratio peccet, et praecipue utrum ratio superior sive sinderesis 
peccet . . . Nobis videtur sine praejudicio quod sinderesis est superior pars rationis 
et ipsa aliquando peccat.”’ 
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of synderesis—can we blame the abbot if the monks are recalcitrant?! 
Meantime William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris since 1228, was 
attacking these views of his contemporaries. For him synderesis 
is not a special faculty, nor is it the superior part of the reason. It 
is a function of this ratio superior inasmuch as it makes the natural 
law known—and this, he holds, is the only acceptable sense that can 
be given to an inerrant and universal synderesis.? 

The most important of the early thirteenth century writers on 
synderesis was Philip, Chancellor of the University of Paris, who 
wrote about 1233-4. He virtually created the formal treatise on the 
subject ; later writers like the author of the Summa attributed to 
Alexander of Hales, Odo Rigaldus, St. Albert the Great, Peter of 
Tarentaise and even St. Thomas Aquinas, did little more than discuss, 
and in the same order, the questions raised by Philip. To the ques- 
tions on the inerrancy and indefectibility of synderesis, commonly 
discussed before his time, Philip prefaced two lengthy discussions 
of its nature. In the first of these he asked whether synderesis 
is properly a faculty or a habitus, and in the second he considered 
the relation between synderesis and the ratio superior.2 Philip’s 
answer to the first of these general problems is not very decisive 
—he finds that synderesis can best be described as a potentia hab- 
itualis. The second of the general problems, that of the relation 
between synderesis and reason, stimulates him to distinguish with 
the object of reconciling the divergent authorities that faced him— 
four various senses of “ reason.’’ Further details of his conception 


1 Text in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale ... II, pp. 127, 130-4.—“ . . . synderesis 
est summus rex in regno animae et imperat non fier1 malum, et non obeditur sibi ; 
sicut facit bonus abbas et mali monachi non obediunt . . . non sic se habet superior 
ratio ad inferiorem sicut inferior ratio ad inferiores vires et vide quare ; aliquando 
non potest prohibere inferiorem rationem, quia inferior ratio abstrahitur et allicitur, 
id est inficitur dulcedine peccatti...’’ Later treatises (e.g., those of Odo Rigaldus, 
in O. Lottin, p. 201, or St. Bonaventure,In 2 Sent., d. 39, a. 2, q. 3 ind. Opera omnia 
ed. Quaracchi, t. 2, p. 914) frequently use the image of the horseman (synderesis 
or conscience) who is thrown because his mount (freewill) stumbles. 


2 Text in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale . . ., II, p. 125, note 2—“ Ex his igitur 
omnibus manifestum est tibi quod synderesis nunquam errans et nunquam cessans 
a contradictione et rebellione malorum non potest esse vel dici in anima humana 
nisi splendor iste legis naturalis aut vis intellectiva inquantum splendet lumine 
hujus legis scilicet naturalis.” 


3 Text in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale . . . II, pp. 140-2, 145-8—“‘ . . . quaeren- 
dum est de synderesi, quae dicitur scintilla conscientiae . . . utrum sit potentia animae 
an habitus aliquis connaturalis a principio ens in anima? Et si est potentia utrum 
sit illa quae est ratio secundum superiorem vel inferiorem em ejus, prout dividit 
Augustinus in libro de Trinitate, et Magister in Sententiis ejus recitat divisionem 
... Ad quod dicendum est quod synderesis, licet secundum formam nominis magis 
sonare videatur habitum quam potentiam, tamen est nomen habitualis potentiae, 
non dico de habitu acquisito sed innato...’’ Dom Lottin justly remarks that this 
is “‘ une solution . . . assez peu compromettante.”’ 
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of synderesis emerge when he comes to the question of the possibility 
of error in synderesis. Here the Chancellor squarely opposes, but 
without naming his opponent, the teaching of William of Auxerre. 
William, it will be recalled, had been impressed by the wholesale 
moral aberrations presented by history and experience ; as against 
this Philip stressed the indefectibility of synderesis.1 

In the successors of Philip the Chancellor little that is novel 
appears—beyond a certain ringing of the changes on the concepts 
of synderests, conscience, natural law and habitus. At least there 
is much to produce that impression. 

Philip the Chancellor followed his treatise on synderesis with 
one on conscience. Conscience, he takes pains to point out, is not 
synderesis but the result of the application of synderesis to some 
matter provided by the reason. The close connection of synderesis 
and conscience was of course, natural and inevitable. St. Jerome, 
in the text that dominated these scholastic discussions, had already 
referred to synderesis as scintilla conscientiae. 

Among Philip the Chancellor’s successors John of La Rochelle 
may be mentioned. He was one of the principal collaborators in 
the Summa that went under the name of Alexander of Hales. Indeed 
John of La Rochelle seems to have been the author of the third 
part of this Summa fratris Alexandri which contains the great 
achievement of the thirteenth century Franciscan school—the 
Tractatus de legibus.* In his treatises on synderesis and conscience 
John of La Rochelle provides an example of the eclecticism so 
characteristic of these scholastic debates. Synderesis is the superior 
part of the reason, he says, repeating the view of William of Auxerre. 
His work on conscience, however, derives from the Chancellor, 
through the medium of an anonymous manuscript known as Douai 
434. He gives three senses of the word “conscience,” the first 
identifying it with synderesis, the second making it a habitus naturalis 
dictandi bonum et malum, and the third allowing it to be opinio 

1 Texts and commentary in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale . . . II, pp. 148-157 
The opposition between William of Auxerre and Philip the Chancellor may be less 
marked than Dom Lottin suggests. Each admitted variations in moral beliefs and 
practice and each admitted a sense in which synderesis is above such variations. 
Philip’s view may be compared with the scintilla rationis of Anselm of Laon and 
with the jus naturale of some of the commentators on Gratian. cf. F. Bliemitzrieder 
Anselms von Laon systematische Sentenzen, pp. 35-6 ; O. Lottin, Le droit naturel chez 
St. Thomas d’ Aquin et ses prédécesseurs, pp. 13-23. 

2? Cf. V. Doucet, Prolegomena in librum II necnon in libros I et II, in Summa 
fratris Alexandri (ed. Quaracchi), t. 4. pp. ccclxix, cccvii; i. Brady, ‘‘ Law in 
the Summa fratris Alexandri,” in Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, 24 (1950), pp. 133-136 ; F. Henquinet, “ Ist der Traktat de legibus et 


praeceptis in der Summa Alexanders von Hales von Johannes von Rupella ? ”’ 
in Franziskanische Studien, 26 (1939), pp. 1-22, 
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habita de agendis vel non agendis.* 

Alexander of Hales in his Commentary on the Sentences also depends 
upon Philip the Chancellor and upon the author of the manuscript 
Douat 434. He puts the question whether synderesis should: be 
considered a faculty or a habitus. His answer is that, formally 
speaking, synderesis is a habitus (just as conscience, defined by St. 
John Damascene as /ex intellectus nostri, is a habitus) while materially 
speaking it is a certain judicatorium innatum (a phrase which Alex- 
ander refers to St. Augustine in the City of God but which seems, 
in reality, to have come from St. Basil)*. Synderesis and _ cons- 
cience are dealt with twice in the Summa fratris Alexandri. In the 
first of these contexts the treatment of synderesis depends upon 
Philip the Chancellor, while that of conscience depends upon a 
collection of questions by anonymous Franciscan masters. The 
second context is that of the influential law-tract already referred to ; 
here the author sets down what he conceives to be the relations 
between natural law, synderesis and conscience—natural law is the 
primary rule, regulating reason through conscience and will through 
synderesis* 

Of the other pre-Thomistic theologians one may refer briefly 
to Walter of Chateau-Thierry and Odo Rigaldus. The former, 
who was Chancellor of the University of Paris from 1246 to 1249, 
in his verbose treatise distinguishes four possible meanings of con- 
science. The term may mean natural law, or synderesis, or a judg- 
ment of reason (i.e. of the pars inferior rationis) or, finally, a habitus 
naturalis of the superior part of the reason. Walter’s treatise proves, 
in the event, to be a commentary on these four meanings with the 
aim of proving their substantial identity ; the conclusion is that 
conscience is a faculty, endowed with a habitus, identical with 
synderesis but somehow having a different operation. Odo Rigaldus 
discusses the two common views of his time concerning the nature 
of synderesis, that of Philip the Chancellor (which made it a potentia 


1 Text in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale . . . II, pp. 159-162, 167-171. 


2 Text in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale .. . II, pp. 175-8—"“ . . . synderesis dicitur 
materialiter et formaliter : (formaliter) ut cum dicitur habitus connaturalis et mater- 
ialiter cum dicitur judicatorium innatum .. .” Cf. Summa fratris Alexandri (ed. 


Quaracchi, t. 2, p. 492, n. 418), where the naturale judicatorium is ascribed to Basil. 
The original phrase was kriterion phusikon cf. Basilius, Super princ. Proverb. (PG, 
31, 405C) ; In Hexaem., hom 7, n. 5 (PG, 29, 158). 

* Texts in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale .. . II, pp. 178-187. 

4 Summa fratris Alexandri, iii, q. 27, memb. 2, a. 3 (ed. Quaracchi, t. 4, p. 345, n 
245)—‘‘ Lex naturalis non est conscientia nec synderesis licet extendendo con- 
veniant in hoc quod est regulare. Differunt tamen quoniam lex proprie est regula 
facultatis, et primo et per se ; mediante autem conscientia est regula rationis, quon- 
iam conscientia ex lege formatur ; mediante vero synderesi, quae est scintilla con- 
scientiae (?), est regula ipsius voluntatis .. .” 
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habitualis) and that of the partisans of a habitus innatus (who 
brought synderesis into closer relation with natural law and with 
conscience). And Odo’s conclusion, like that of Walter, is that the 
difference is only a matter of terminology. 

Enough has been said to suggest the extreme fluidity of opinion 
concerning the nature and relations of synderesis, conscience and 
natural law in the early thirteenth century theologians. In two 
immediate predecessors of St. Thomas, however—St. Bonaventure 
and St. Albert the Great—these questions are treated more on 
their merits and with less servility in the use of authorities and 
texts. That is not to say that Bonaventure and Albert are not 
dependent on their predecessors—of course they are. They did not 
write in vacuo ; but they used the material they found in a less 
slavish way than some of their forerunners. 

St. Bonaventure deals with synderesis and conscience in the second 
book of his Commentary on the Sentences. In the matter of conscience 
he takes his terms from the Summa fratris Alexandri ; but his 
discussion is much more developed . In particular one notes the use 
of Aristotelian doctrines. When Bonaventure concludes that con- 
science is a habitus in the practical intellect, he uses, with express 
appeal to Aristotle, the distinction between the speculative and the 
practical intellect—intellectus speculativus extensione fit practicus?. 
And, when he asks himself whether this habitus is innate or acquired, 
he qualifies his conclusion in accordance with the Aristotelian 
epistemology. The habitus of first principles, practical as well as 
speculative, is innate ; that is, we do not require any further light 
to see the evidence of these principles—but the terms involved 
must be acquired by experience. The habitus of conscience is, 
therefore, partly innate and partly acquired. 

The difficulty now is to find a place for synderesis. Bonaventure 
classifies the opinions he found in his predecessors. There are those 
who make synderesis a faculty, the pars superior rationis. (In this 
case conscience is a habitus informing the faculty ,and natural law 
is the object of the information). And there are those who distinguish 
between the natural and the deliberate movements of the faculties, 
making synderesis a faculty concerning good and evil in general, 
conscience a habitus concerning good and evil in the particular 
while natural law indifferenter se habet ad utrumque. Bonaventure’s 
own view is that synderesis is the faculty of reason endowed with 


1 Texts in O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale . . . II, pp. 187-196, 198-9. 
2 Cf. Aristotle, Nic. Eth., vi, 1-2, 1139 a 6—b 14. 
* In 2 Sent., d. 39, a.1, q. 2 (ed. Quaracchi, t. 2, pp. 901-4). 
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the habitual knowledge of first principles, which he calls “ naturale 
quoddam pondus dirigens...in appetendis.”* 

In St. Albert the Great the Aristotelian influence is even more 
marked than in Bonaventure. Albert passes in review the current 
authorities—who made synderesis a faculty, or a faculty endowed 
with a habitus, or the practical reason, or the sum of the faculties, 
or a remnant of original justice—before himself defining it as a 
faculty endowed with the habitus of the principles of natural law. 
Then, developing the parallel between the speculative and the 
practical reason, Albert identifies these principles of the natural 
law as the unlearned, innate source of our knowledge of the dis- 
tinction between good and evil, together with the most general 
applications of that distinction?. 

St. Albert’s doctrine of synderesis is completed by his teaching 
on conscience. Here he makes what is, perhaps, his most striking 
innovation in these questions. Before his time conscience had been 
identified by various authors in turn, with the natural law, with 
synderesis and with free-will ; and the resulting confusion was con- 
siderable. About the middle of the thirteenth century, when Albert was 
writing,* the majority of writers seem to have connected conscience 
with a habitus of some kind; conscience was a habitus, innate or 
acquired, or partly both, or even a faculty endowed with an innate 
habitus*. There was, it is true, a certain foreshadowing of the 
identification of conscience with an act of the reason.®; but it 

1 In 2 Sent., d. 39, a. 2, q. 1 (ed. Quaracchi, t. 2, p. 910)—“‘ Et quemadmodum 
nomen conscientiae potest accipi pro potentia cum tali habitu, vel pro habitu talis 
potentiae, sic etiam synderesis. Usitatiori tamen mode loquendi, synderesis potius 
hnominat potentiam habitulem quam habitum.”’ 

* Summa de creaturis, II, q. 71, a. 1 (Opera omnia, ed. Borgnet, t. 35, p. 593)— 
“Sine praejudicio dico quod synderesis est specialis vis animae, in qua. . . univer- 
salia juris descripta sunt. Sicut enim in speculativis sunt principia et dignitates, 
quae non addiscit homo, sed sunt in ipso naturaliter, et juvatur ipsis ad speculation- 
em veri, ita ex parte operabilium quaedam sunt universalia dirigentia in opere, per 
quae intellectus practicus juvatur ad discretionem turpis et honesti in moribus, 
quae non discit homo sed . . . est lex scripta in spiritu humano. Et dicuntur ab 
Augustino universalia juris, sicut non esse fornicandum et non esse occidendum et 
afflictio esse compatiendum et hujusmodi ; et subjectum illorum synderesis est . . .” 

* The chronology of Albert’s writings is a difficult and sitll unsettled question. 
It seems, however, that the Summa de creaturis is an early work, dating to perhaps 
1240-1243, and that the Summa theologiae, which was left unfinished, belongs to 
period 1270-1280. Cf. F. Van Steenberghen, ‘“‘ Le mouvement doctrinal au XIII 
siécle.” in Fliche-Martin, Histoire de l’eglise, t. 13, pp. 237-238., 

* Cf. O. Lottin Psychologie et movale . . . II, pp. 171 (John of La Rochelle), 173- 
174 (anonymous m.s.), 196 (Walter of Chateau-Thierry),!99-200 (Odo Rigaldus) ; cf. 
also Summa fratris Alexandri, (ed. Quaracchi, t. 2, p. 496) ; St. Bonaventure, In 2 
Sent., d. 39, a. 1, q. 1 (ed. Quaracchi, t. 2, p. 899) etc. 

® Cf. O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale . . . 11, pp. 166 (an anonymous Paris master 
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was left to St. Albert to ensure the acceptance of this view. The 
Aristotelian doctrine of the practical syllogism is laid under con- 
tribution, as also Aristotle’s teaching on the relation between the 
speculative and the practical intellect.1 The practical syllogism 
uses a major premiss, provided by synderesis, and a minor premiss, 
the work of reason (which brings the particular under the general 
rule laid down in the major premiss) ; and conscience draws the con- 
clusion. 2 The same view is found ,further developed, in the ques- 
tions De sinderesi and De conscientia now attributed to Albert 
the Great* and in the Summa theologiae where, however, some ves- 
tiges of older views may be discerned.4 Albert’s Summa theologiae, 
however, is subsequent to the Summa theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and would take us beyond the limits of this study. 


M. B. CROWE 
(To be concluded) 


1 Albert does not seem to have had the full text of the Nicomachean Ethics—in 
Robert Grosseteste’s translation—until about 1248. Cf. O. Lottin, ‘‘ S. Albert le 
Grand et l’Ethique & Nicomaque, ” in Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Supplementband III, 1, pp. 611-626. 

2 Summa de creaturis, 11, q. 72, a. 1 (Opera omnia, ed. Borgnet, t. 35, p. 599)— 
“ Dicimus quod conscientia conclusio est rationis practicae ex duobus praemissis 
quorum major synderesis et minor rationis . . . Major autem istius syllogismi est 
synderesis cujus est inclinare in bonum per universales rationes boni. Minor 
vero est rationis cujus est conferre particulare ad universale. Conclusio autem est 
conscientiae.”’ Cf. Aristotle, Nic. Eth., vii, 3, 1146 b 35—1147 b 20. The idea may 
have been suggested by Plato, Phaedrus, 26A-272A. Cf. D. J. Allan ‘“‘ The Practical 
Syllogism” in Autout d’Aristote, Receuil d’etudes offert d Monseigneur A. Mansion, 
Louvain, 1955, pp. 331-332. 

3 F. M. Henquinet, “‘ Vingt-deux questions inédites d’Albert le Gr. nd dans un 
manuscrit a l’usage de s. Thomas d’Aquin,” in The New Scholasticism, 9(1935) 
pp. 312-332. 

* Summa theologiae, 11, tr. 16, q. 99, m. 3, a. 2, q. 1 (Opera omnia, ed. Borgnet, 
t. 33, p. 244). Utrum conscientia sit eadem quod lex naturalis, has the doctrine of the 
practical syllogism. In Ibid., q. 2—Si conscientia sit semper in actu vel aliquando 
tn habitu-Albert concludes that conscience is always, in a sense, in act. Yet he 
can write on the same page—“ . . . dicendum quod synderesis non est conscientia ; 
quia synderesis est quaedam potentia animae, conscientia autem est habitus.” 
The previous article (S. theol., I1, tr. 16, q. 99, m. 3; a. 1) had shown that conscience 
is a habitus in a sense innate and in another sense acquired. (The title of this article 
—Utrum synderesis sit potentia vel habitus—may be a mistake for—Utrum con- 
scientia ...). The Summa theologiae is thought by some to be a compilation rather 
than an original work of Albert’s. In either case it shows the influence of the 
Summa fratris Alexandri—cf. O. Lottin, ‘‘Commentaire des Sentences et Somme 
théologique d’Albert le Grand,” in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 
Dita e WR 8, (1936), pp. 152-153 ; H. Neufeld, ‘‘ Zum Problem des VerhAltnisses der 
theologischen Summa Alberts des Grossen zur theologischen Summa Alexanders 
von Hales ; in Franziskaniche Studien, 27 (1940), pp. 22-56, 65-87. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Mr. Gilson’s History of Christian Philosophy’ 


This is not simply an English edition of the author’s La Philosophie 
au Moyen Age, first published in 1922. It is a new work, not just an old 
work brought up to date. The Notes section at the end, which runs to 
300 pages, is largely a record of the work done by mediaevalists over the 
past twenty years. During these years Scholasticism has gradually been 
discovering itself. The synthetic period of the cursus and compendium— 
and the popular exposition —has been succeeded, at least in those centres 
where scholasticism is a live study, by an historical period which has led 
to a radical revision of the neo-scholastic idea of scholasticism. The 
mediaeval world brought to mind by certain textbooks—bare and gley 
and depressingly uniform—has been shown to correspond to nothing 
that existed, not even as a caricature ; what did exist was a large number 
of strong and youthful minds who sought the full measure of truth in 
high rivalry. For this reason, a book such as the present, incorporating 
the best of modern scholarship, will come as a revelation to the reader 
whose apprehension of mediaeval philosophy has been attained through 
the textbook, or through the early histories of scholastic philosophy. 

As arule, the general historian has to rely most of the way on the work 
of the specialist. When he is more than a good précis-writer, his art is 
concerned with discovering the lines of the larger pattern, the accidental 
and immediately visible form of that which has grown up historically. 
Mr. Gilson is a general historian who has done special work on almost 
every period with which he has to deal. His important studies of the 
great masters—Augustine, Bonaventure, Aquinas, Scotus—have given 
him that direct acquaintance with his subject which the specialist alone 
can have, since it is in itself incommunicable. In books such as The Spirit 
of Mediaeval Philosophy he has already concerned himself directly with 
the larger structure—the parentage and affinities of ideas and systems. 
It is this large equipment that enables him to make the reader feel that 
he is within each period in turn, and yet that he is being given all the 
time a view of the whole and of the place of each period within it. The 
reader is making a real journey, but it is a journey with maps. 


It does not demand great perspicacity to see the title of the present 
book as the statement of a thesis to be proved. Mr. Gilson has been one 
of the main disputants in the controversy concerning ‘ Christian Philos- . 
ophy,’ which arose about thirty years ago, and which has been coming up 
ever since. At one extreme of the dispute there are the rationalists 
(e.g. Bréhier, Harnack, Hamelin) who say, either that there was no 


1 History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By Etienne Gilson. London, 
Sheed and Ward, 1955. Pp. 829 + xviii. Price 42/-. 
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genuine philosophical speculation between the Greeks and Descartes, 
or that mediaeval thought is simply the gradual acceptance of Hellenism 
by Christianity, an acceptance through which nothing was added to the 
store of philosophical truth. At the opposite pole of the discussion there 
is what might be called the ‘ received’ scholastic view that there was 
a vigorous mediaeva! philosophy distinct from theology and revelation 
(from which it received nevertheless a “negative’’ or indirect guidance). 
Mr. Gilson stands somewhere between these two positions, though one 
is not certain of finding him always in the same place. Against the ration- 
alists he emphasises the riches and originality of mediaeval thought. 
He shows, for instance, that Descartes took over from the scholastics 
a large stock of principles tested and refined in long debate which the 
Greeks could never have given him. On this side Mr. Gilson’s position is 
clear, and the present book is a brilliant statement and proof of it: Christian 
philosophy is certainly philosophy. But in what sense is it Christian? How 
is it related to Christian theology ? It is Christian and theological (Mr. 
Gilson tells us) in that it is a philosophy written by theologians whose 
concern all the way was theology . “‘ Augustine, Denis, Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus and Ockham have all been theologians ; even when 
they wrote purely philosophical treatises the deepest expression of their 
philosophical thought is found in their theological works ; not one of 
them has ever imagined that there was no place for purely rational 
speculation in theology ; in fact their theologies are full of it, and to take 
mediaeval scholasticism just as it was should also be considered a histor- 
ically justifiable perspective.’ (p. 543). The succeeding paragraph makes 
it clear that Mr. Gilson regards this as the only “historically justifiable 
perspective.” The mediaevals did not separate philosophy from theology 
and the historian must‘ look at mediaeval scholasticism from a mediaeval 
point of view.” The mediaevals saw their philosophy as “tied up” 
(p. 545) with theclegy, and we must see it in the same way if we are 
careful of historical truth. 

If it be admitted that what seemed to be so to the men of the time 
must in fact have been so, the question is : did the mediaevals see phil- 
osophy as so tied up with theology that the one could not be disengaged 
from the other without deformation ? It is well known that St. Thomas 
drew a clear distinction between the two disciplines. Unde theologia, 
quae ad sacram doctrinam pertinet, differt secundum genus ab lla theologia 
quae pars philosophiae ponitur. (S. Th. I,I,I ad 2). Mr. Gilson admits the 
fact of the distinction, but maintains that it “‘ was not as simple as it is 
sometimes supposed to be”’ (p. 366). It is only within his theology, in 
his theological treatises, that we can find St. Thomas’ philosophy in its 
fullness. (p. 367) . Now, (Mr. Gilson argues) for St. Thomas, theology was 
a s;ngle science having a single formal object, and philosophy as used 
in theology—in other words philosophy as we find it in the writings of 
St. Thomas and the other great scholastics—presented itself under the 
guise of this formal object, which therefore in its full extent included 
revelabilia as well as revealed truth. Philosophy is “ seen in the light of 
revelation ”’ (p. 708, note g2). 

The thesis affirmed by the title of Mr. Gilson’s history would, therefore, 
seem to be this : scholastic philosophy has been fashioned by theologians 
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thinking theologically (i.e., in relation to revelation) ; this has given it 
a certain form or character which is too important to be overlooked: 
the historian who ignores this form is describing something that never 
existed. This does does not mean that mediaeval philosophy is not truly 
philosophical and rational— on this point Mr. Gilson is sometimes 
misrepresented-—since it presents us with “ positive philosophical results ”’ 
(p. 545). It provides solutions and discussions, acceptable to reason, of 
the problems posed by reason. The present-day philosopher can legitim- 
ately set out this philosophy in the most strictly rational terms, keeping 
theology out of the picture altogether. But he is not a “‘scholastic’”’ accord- 
ing to the mediaeval way any longer, and, when he turns historian or 
interpreter,he must adjust his vision if he is to avoid distortion of the object. 

Leaving aside the question of the final coherence of this position, let 
us examine its foundation more closely. The question is, again, whether 
the mediaevals, and in particular St. Thomas, saw philosophy in this 
way. We are told that, for St. Thomas ,philosophy came within the formal 
object of theology, and in support of this we are referred to two texts 
from the first question of the Summa Theologiae, one of which is quoted 
as decisive. 


Sacred doctrine, being one, extends to things which belong to the different phil- 
osophical sciences, because it considers in each the same formal aspect, namely, so 
far as they can be known in the divine light. (art. 4c.) 


From this text Mr. Gilson draws the conclusion that 


All the philosophical arguments used by the theologian are integrated by him in 
theology . . . they are all seen in the light of revelation . . . included in theology like 
bodily organs included under the formal unity of the human soul. (p. 708, note 92). 


We have therefore a philosophy which is not only used by theology 
and elaborated in the interests of theology, but which has been itself 
fashioned according to the form and spirit of theology. This was how 
St. Thomas and the mediaevals saw it, and the historian of their phil- 
osophy must share their vision. 

There is no doubt but that the text quoted provides strong support 
for this view provided we read it as it is presented by Mr. Gilson. But 
the truth is that Mr. Gilson not only detaches the text from its immediate 
context, but presents it in a translation which is at best ambiguous. 
It may be argued that the original is itself ambiguous, and this is possibly 
true if we ignore the immediate context of the text. If we attend to the 
context, however, there is no ambiguity. The original reads: 


Respondeo dicendum quod sacra doctrina, ut dictum est (art. praec.), una existens 
se extendit ad ea quae pertinent ad diversas scientias philosophicas, propter rationem 
formalem communem quam in diversis attendit ; scilicet prout sunt divino lumine 
cognoscibilia. 


The ambiguity arises from the phrase im diversis. Does this relate to 
ad ea quae pertinent or to diversas scientias? In Mr. Gilson’s translation 
(quoted above) does in each relate to things or to different philosophical 
sciences ? Is St. Thomas saying that the philosophical sciences are within 
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the ratio formalis of theology, or only that there are certain things dealt 
with by philosophy which are also dealt with in its own way by theology ? 
It is on the answer to this question that Mr. Gilson’s case depends. 

Let us follow the indication of the ut dictum est. It refers us to the pre- 
ceding article, and to the remaining text which Mr. Gilson invokes in 
support of his position. Here St. Thomas is concerned with establishing 
the unity of theology, and he has to face the difficulty that, in fact, 
theology deals with topics so diverse that, in philosophy, they form part 
of the subject-matter of diverse philosophical sciences. The topics 
mentioned are ‘angels’ ‘corporal creatures’ and ‘human conduct’. 
Since theology deals with all these it would seem that it is divided into 
different sciences, just as philosophy is divided into Metaphysics, Natural 
Philosophy, Ethics, and so on. St. Thomas finds the answer to this diffi- 
culty in the principle that objects or ‘ matters’ which are diverse in 
relation to powers or habits which are limited to the apprehension of 
this or that object may.be apprehended together under a common aspect 
by a single superior power or habit . For example, the visible and audible 
are diverse objects and must, therefore, apprehended by distinct sense 
faculties, but the higher faculty of the sensus communis apprehends 
them both in their common aspect of sensibile. In the same way—Et 
similiter—those things which are considered, each in itself, by the differ- 
ent philosophical sciences can be considered by theology under a common 
aspect—inguantam scilicet sunt divinitus revelabilia. 

Clearly there is here no question of theology considering these objects 
—angels, corporal creatures etc—philosophically, any more than there 
is question of the sensus communis doing the work of the eye or ear. All 
that is asserted is that, when theology, as theology, deals with these 
matters, it deals with them in its own way, according to its own interest, 
that is to say, in relation to divine revelation. Now the article from which 
the text we have been considering above is taken is concerned with a 
similar difficulty. In philosophy a sharp distinction is drawn between 
speculative philosophy and practical. At the philosophical level a science 
cannot be at once practical and speculative. And yet, theology, which 
(as has been shown in the preceding article) is one science, is both practical 
and speculative. Again the difficulty is met by invoking the principle 
that a higher science can treat under a common aspect objects which 
are dealt with by diverse sciences at a lower level. Theology is concerned 
with those things which are dealt with by practical and by speculative 
philosophy, but only insofar as these objects are divino lumine cognos- 
cibilia. 

If we read our text in this its proper context we find that it is no longer 
ambiguous : im diversis refers not to diversas scientias but to ad ea quae 
pertinent. In other words all that St. Thomas is asserting is that certain 
of the things dealt with philosophically by diverse philosophical discip- 
lines are dealt with theologically by theology, which, nevertheless, remains 
the one science. So far is he from bringing the diverse philosophical 
sciences ‘ under the formal unity of one and the same soul’ that he is 
rather emphasising the exact formal difference between theology and the 
philosophical sciences. Theology sometimes deals with matters which 
are also dealt with by philosophy, and here the relation of philosophy 
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to theology is not in question ; on the other hand theology uses philos- 
ophy as its handmaid or ‘inferior’ and here philosophy remains strictly 
philosophy, just as military science remains itself when it is used by 
political science. (I. c. art. 5 ad 2). The Summa Theologiae does not 
elaborate a philosophy, but it makes large use of a philosophy already 
elaborated, and this use reveals and develops the rich possibilities of 
this philosophy, as the military art is developed by war, although the 
war is not waged for the sake of this development. It is with this phil- 
osophy-in-action that the Thomist philosopher and the historian of 
philosophy is concerned. 

Inevitably Mr. Gilson’s presentation of mediaeval philosophy is affect- 
ed by his conceptoin of it as a philosophy ‘ informed by theology.’ He 
is not, of course, committed by his theory to writing a history of theology ; 
the two sciences are still formally distinct, But for him theology enters 
so much into the texture of philosophy that the narrative often shifts 
uneasily from one to the other, and the reader is left with the wish that 
there were either much more theology or much less. One feels this es- 
pecially in reading the early sections on “ The Greek Apologists ” and 
“ Early Christian Speculation,’’ even if Mr. Gilson’s unique gifts as a 
writer of history cast their usual spell. It is not clear whether what is 
being described is a theology with philosophical elements or a philosophy 
with theological elements. (These sections are, of course important 
from the ‘Christian Philosophy’ viewpoint, since they give us the 
‘Christian view of the world’ (p. 25) in its beginnings, and this was to 
enter into the texture of mediaeval philosophy). When, however, we 
come to Augustine and the later patristic period, Mr. Gilson’s approach 
appears to advantage, since the philosophy of these authors is deeply 
imbued with theology and is best seen in its natural colour. (It might 
of course be argued that the business of the historian of philosophy is to 
disengage the purely philosophical elements even in the case of authors 
such as Augustine). But, once we come to the thirteenth century and to 
authors who were quite clear in themselves that philosophy was one 
science and theology another, the ‘ Christian Philosophy’ standpoint 
is rather a hindrance to true judgment. For example, a generalisation 
such as the following can only be described as misleading: ‘ His[St. 
Thomas’s] commentaries on Aristotle are so many expositions of the 
doctrine of Aristotle, not of what might be called his own philosophy ” 
(p. 367) or, take a judgement such as this: ‘‘ Like Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, Ockham was first and last a theologian using certain phil- 
osophical doctrines in order to elaborate his own understanding of Christ- 
ian faith ’’ (p. 489). The most that can be said for this is that the phrase 
‘using certain philosophical doctrines’ is not underlined. 

Mr.Gilson’s ‘Christian philosophy’ standpoint reveals itself mostly at the 
level of generalisation. In dealing with the particular ideas of individual 
philosophers he is too well acquainted with the sources and too respect- 
ful of historical fact to allow his vision to be distorted. It is true, of course, 
that the historian of philosophy, when he is not merely a précis-writer, 
is concerned largely with interpretation and commentary, and very often 
there is room for more than one interpretation. For instance not all com- 
mentators on St. Thomas will agree with the statement that “the 
necessary needs no cause in order to exist precisely because it is necessary ”’ 
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(p. 370) or with the definition of the prudent man as “the one whose 
judgement is so sound that he can advise both himself and those who 
consult him in their practical moral problems ”’ (p. 380). On the inter- 
pretation of the philosophy of St. Bonaventure as well as on the question 
of the orthodoxy of Siger of Brabant, Canon Van Steenbergan’s Aristotle 
in the West (Louvain, 1955) presents views quite opposite to those of 
iMr. Gilson. On other points other historians are opposed and crit- 
cised by the present history ; indeed one is amazed that one man can 
engage so many at such a high level. 

At the end of it all, even if the notion of Christian philosophy seems 
unfounded and some of the controversial positions of the author un- 
convincing, the judgement asserts itself that this is a great book. All 
the way there is the skilful communication of the excitement of high 
ideas. Despite his amazing erudition—one almost said display of er- 
udition—Mr. Gilson is never dull. He has the gift of presenting ideas in 
their original freshness. He is always the master, perfectly in command 
of his material and of the form to which it must be fashioned. One admires 
especially the skill with which each of the dramatis personae is presented 
in turn in the centre of the stage against the background of the mediaeval 
world. Here for example is John of Salisbury : 


John was a mind more delicate than powerful, but so fine, so rich and so perfectly 
cultured that its presence ennobles and graces in our thought the image of the twelfth 
century (p. 153). 


Here is Roger Bacon: 


Remembering the miserable conditions in which he lived, his poor health, the 
difficulties which hindered him not only from making experiments, but even from 
writing, one feels astonished at this unhappy genius who, alone in the thirteenth 
century, dreamed of a universal Republic of Christians, united under the authority 
of the popes, and directed, guided, saved by the truth of an all-comprehensive Christ- 
ian Wisdom (p. 312). 


Mr. Gilson is no less successful in the dramatic presentation of ideas 


In the midst of these grammarians and dialecticians lacking in metaphysical 
ambitions, the so-called Corpus areopagiticum falls like a meteor from another world, 
and the Irish Scotus Erigena welcomes it with enthusiasm. A neoplatonic fer- 
mentation immediately takes place, so active indeed that, five centuries later, John 
Gerson will deem it still dangerous. (p. 112). 


We are now approaching the time when Christian scholasticism is to find itself 
confronted with those riches hitherto unknown to it. Will it have enough vitality 
to assimilate them, or will it, on the contrary, unable to dam their flood, allow itself 
to be swamped by them? Such is the significance of the truly dramatic movement 
and conflict of ideas which developed at the heart of Christian thought during the 
first half of the thirteenth century, and whose historical importance is such that even 
today we continue to feel its repercussions (p. 231). 


But the quality which contributes most to the excellence of this book 
cannot be conveyed by means of quotation. It is the quality of developing 
form or ‘ entelechy,’ the way in which the parts are illuminated by the 
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form of the whole, the way in which all refractory or unintelligible elements. 
are dissolved. We are made to see clearly why a particular author said 
the things he said and said them in a particular way. We see how each 
philosopher arose within the tradition, deriving from it and adding to it. 
We see, for instance, that it was natural that St. Thomas should have 
attached special importance to certain problems, why he should have 
followed the method he followed, how much he derived fron the tradition 
within which he arose, and in what precisely he reformed and restated 
this tradition. All the way, the unique and wonderful organism of schol- 
asticism is growing before our eyes. 

Perhaps the best summing up of this book is that it presents ‘ Gilsonism,’ 
definitive and complete. It is more—and less—than a history of phil- 
osophy. It is scholasticism as Mr. Gilson sees it, scholasticism rethought 
in a rich and original mind. And if ‘ Gilsonism’ is not synonomous with 
the history of scholastic philosophy, it is itself an important part of that 
history in the present century.!. 


1 There is a typographical error on p. 160, 1.32. On p. 105, note 91 seems to have 
slipped out of place. On pp. 676, 677, notes 31 to 33 should come under Chapter III. 
On the whole the book is extraordinarily free of misprints. It is a pity that the 
unrelated ‘ and which’ should occur so constantly in a book written with such dis- 
tinction of style (cf. e.g., p. 32, 1.33 ; p. 120, 1.13 and out last quotation above. 


D. O’DonoGHUE 


Parents and Religious Education 


At first sight it may appear of little importance to try to define exactly 
the specific function of the teacher or the school, and to distinguish 
between teaching and education. Confusion has arisen, however, con- 
cerning them, and it is responsible for some unfortunate practical results, 
which will not be prevented unless this confusion is first cleared up. 
Education is a wider term than teaching. The word ‘ education’ comes 
from the Latin educare, meaning to nourish or bring up, and not from 
educere, the etymology which is wrongfully suggested by supporters of 
educational naturalism. The term is used in a broad sense to embrace 
the work of informal formative agencies, and in a restricted sense of 
formal education, to mean instruction and training consciously given by 
an elder for a particular purpose or intention. 

The question of what is the essential function of the teacher becomes 
a very important one, when it is considered in connection with the relig- 
ious education of the young. This has always been looked upon as an 
essential part of parental obligation and privilege, to be carried out 
under the Christian organization in conjunction with the Church. With 
the development of complicated society and the expansion of the 
knowledge demanded of the young, schools developed, to provide part 
of education on a social basis, and it is relevant and noteworthy that 
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the more elementary types were the last to be found necessary and to be 
established. To the schools, as they developed, that part of religious 
formation which consists of the intellectual education of children was 
handed over, in order that it might be carried out with greater efficiency 
by professional teachers. Because teachers, not unnaturally, tended to 
concentrate on, and limit their attention to, giving factual knowledge, 
it was found necessary to stress the idea that knowledge in itself is not 
sufficient ; andit is not sufficient because it does not necessarily affect 
conduct. Knowledge, to be useful, must have a bearing on conduct in the 
wide sense, either as a directive of conduct or as a means of explaining 
and rationalizing existing modes of conduct. So, since promotion of 
meritorious patterns of conduct was essential to the training of the young, 
it came to be looked upon as a direct part of the teacher’s work to train 
his pupils in habits of conduct. Later on, this was narrowed further by 
limitation to training for ‘ life situations,’ and intellectual training was 
let sink into the background. The extension of schools in the downward 
direction, even te kindergarten and nursery schools, so that children 
may now be at school at some sort almost from birth, and the ready 
acceptance of the idea that parents should be left free to live more and 
more outside the home, shows the readiness of parents to hand over an 
important part of their function as educators to teachers, which has had 
unfortunate results on the development of the concept of the obligations 
of parents, as educators of their children. For it has tended to transfer 
the whole responsibility to outsiders. Further than this, the growth of 
the idea that schools are the concern of the state has added to the com- 
plication and the alienation, by leading on to the tacit acceptance of the 
notion that the formation of habits of thought and lines of conduct, 
through the schools, is a direct responsibility of the state, with further 
consequent invasion of the rights of parents. 

According to the description of Pope Pius XI, “ the specific and im- 
mediate purpose of Christian education is to co-operate (cooperando) 
with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian ; to express 
and form Christ Himself in those who have been regenerated by baptism”! 
To this purpose every department must contribute. The use of the words 
‘ specific and immediate ’ here is important, for they are obviously used 
in the philosophical sense, which contrasts the specific and immediate 
end with the ultimate, which in this case is to prepare for the Beatific 
Vision. But it does not follow, as is often erroneously claimed, that the 
specific and immediate end of any one of the departments of education 
must be the same as that of education itself, for this would imply a useless 
multiplication of means, all contributing to the same end. 

Education itself, even with its high purpose, is not an ultimate end: 
“the whole purpose of education is so to shape man in this mortal life 
that he will be able to reach the last end for which his Creator destined 
him ” and “ there can be no true education which is not wholly directed to 
that last end.”’* Schooling is part of education, and as such, it contrib- 
utes to the end of that of which it is a part, namely education, and is 


1 Encyc. Divini Illius Magistri, Catholic Truth Society Trans., Sect. 118. 
2 Ibid 7. 
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valuable in so far as it does so. Since it is not an ultimate end it must not 
be sought for itself. Considered in relation to education, schooling is 
a means ; it has an immediate end of its own however, and both in itself 
and as a means to education this immediate end is concerned with train- 
ing the intellects of those being educated. 

That the purpose of schooling, and hence the primary concern of the 
teacher, is intellectual training becomes clear from analysis of the ideas, 
and also from the history of the development of schools, and the unfold- 
ing, at various subsequent stages, of clear ideas of the school and its 
essential and supplementary functions in the concrete. The practical need 
for clarity on these points is now being recognised. Cunningham refers 
repeatedly to the “ prime function of the school as an intellectual agency ’’! 
or “ the training of minds,’’? which means “ to cultivate the student’s 
mind, in such a way as to enable him to think through and meet the 
problems of life’ * He declares “ that this theory of the school as primarily 
an intellectual agency is the Catholic theory, we have no less an authority 
than Newman ’’* Donlan O.P.°, after distinguishing and elucidating the 
various functions of the school under its different aspects, stresses repeat- 
edly that as school its direct concern is with intellectual formation— 
“The proper and immediate object of classroom instructions in sacred 
doctrine is the knowledge of divine truth.’’* He finds that this limitation 
of the essential function of the school is in accordance with right reason, 
and is supported by the authority of St. Thomas Aquinas and Pope 
Pius XI. Maritain assumes the priority of intellectual training.” Accord- 
ing to McGuckin S.]J., “‘ the one thing for which schools exist (is) intellec- 
tual formation.”* Sironval calls attention similarly to the need for recog- 
nising instruction as the primary task of the teacher ; “ it is a means ” 
he says “ but a powerful and fundamental one.”® And the same conclusion 
is reached by students of the subject who are not directly concerned 
with religious instruction. 

This insistence on the primacy of intellectual formation even in re- 
ligious education is found necessary in the face of the repeated modern 
assertions that all teaching is training, and that training in religious 
practice is essential in schools. There is a sense, of course, in which it is 
true that training must be given, but it can also develop easily into mere 
ritualism and imitation. When the proper hierarchy of the teacher’s 
functions is forgotten, a deordination occurs which produces bad results 
on the teacher or the school, but more especially so on the parents and 
on the home. It places an unnecessary burden on the school, one for which 
it was not designed, and thus impairs its efficiency, while it conceals the 
obligations of the parents and causes them to be overlooked. It has been 


1 The Pivotal Problems of Education, New York, 1940, p. 178. 

2 Ibid. p. 100. 

* Ibid. p. 174. 

‘ Ibid. p. 162. 

® Donlan O.P., Theology and Education, Dubuque, 1952. 

® Ibid. p. 83. 

* Education at the Crossroads, New Haven, 1943. 

® Quoted from “‘ The Catholic Way in Education” in General Education in the 
American Catholic Secondary School by Sister Mary Janet Miller, Washington. 

* Sironval, Du Vivant Concret a la Connaissance, Tournai, 1955. p. 23. 
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found that the expansion of the functions of the school has been accom- 
panied by neglect, on the part of the parents, of their educational duties, 
and very soon their rights in the matter are forgotten too, or even ab- 
andoned, and the schools seek ever greater power. Examination would 
probably show that, in some countries at least, this tendency is encouraged 
by the tenets of Deweyism, which have enjoyed such popularity outside 
the Church. Donlan! protests vigorously against the school “ making 
increasing demands on the time of the student,” and in this he says “ it 
is frequently abetted and encouraged by negligent parents.” ‘“ The 
school,” he continues “ is blamed for almost every failure of its products, 
and it is blamed in such a way, that other educational agencies are implic- 
itly absolved.” Cunningham finds it necessary to warn that “ the school 
cannot interfere with the rights and obligations of the home.” ? Kelly 
sees the modern school “‘ assuming, more and more, functions which 
formerly belonged to’the home.’’* The extent of the danger is hinted 
at by Rev. John O’Sullivan in a recent publication. ‘“‘Every survey of the 
schools ends with the resolution to do more. One result is that parents 
have little sense either of their dignity or their competence to aid their 
own children. Some are even intimidated by school counsellors and 
administrators about their relationships with their offspring. The schools 
have been claiming rights over the children, which properly are 
parental.’ 

This tendency of the part of the schools to assume or be given respons- 
ibility for the total education and formation of the child, on the one 
hand, and on the part of the parents to force it on them, or acquiesce 
in the assumption, on the other, has possibly come into greatest prom- 
inence in America. But it is not confined to that continent, however. 
Delcuve S.J. (Brussels) for example, suggests uneasily that “ perhaps 
the function of the school has in the past been exaggerated at the expense 
of family influence.”® Bless and Dinjen describing conditions in Hol- 
land, say that “‘ owing to the extension of Catholic schools, the part 
played by the parents in Christian education is perhaps lost sight of.’’® In 
his report to the Catechetical Congress at Rome in 1950, the Archbishop 
of Adelaide, Australia, referred to the danger of parental obligations 
being forgotten—“ It is true that many parents in the bigger cities have 
been inclined to put the responsibility for early religious education on 
the schools, where the children commence about the age of five or six.”” 
In Ireland reports indicate that the danger is not completely absent. 
The danger becomes very obvious of course, in countries where the 
school is made over to the state ; it could easily be, however, that the 
principle might be found to have been surrendered beforehand, if rights 
and obligations have been passed to any agencies outside the home. And 
the danger is all the greater as the school is extended to all phases of 


1 Op. cit. p. 54. 

2 Op. cit. p. 178. 

3 Kelly, Educational Psychology, Milwaukee, 3 ed., p. 82. : 

4 The Moral Obligations of Parents to Educate their Children for Marriage, Catholic 
University of America, 1955, p. 3. 

5 In Lumen Vitae, Vol. 4, 2, p. 238. 

* In Lumen Vitae, Vol. 4, 2, p. 375. 

7 Acta Congressus Catechistici Internationalis MCML, Rome 1953, p. 220. 
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immaturity, from the baby creche to the continuation school, and even 
to the established and maintained state university. 

Although it is, therefore, important to define and limit the primary 
function of the teacher, who is indispensable to the school, it is equally 
important to remember that the duties of the teacher are in fact wider 
both as Christian and as Christian teacher, for his work “‘ is necessarily 
a social not an individual function.”4 His work, then, is not confined 
to the requirements of his schoolroom, or to the intellectual training 
of his pupils, for this would be to look on himself and his pupils as in- 
dividuals merely ; indeed, it was such limitation which led to the exagger- 
ated stress that came to be put on non-intellectual functions. Like 
other social agencies, the teacher has supplementary obligations, but 
his obligations, in this regard, do not derive directly from his position 
as teacher, but from his position as cooperating member of the Church 
and the community, to which he belongs. 

As a man of reason the teacher is bound, first of all, to avoid the error 
of making intellectual development an end in itself, because reason 
shows that the intellect is not the complete man, and is not independent 
of the other faculties. Intellectual training must be so given as to con- 
tribute to the final end of education, which, in turn, must contribute 
to the final end of man, So, the teacher has responsibility to make his 
contribution in this respect, and with this in mind. It does not, of course, 
lessen its importance to say that this duty is not of the essence of his 
work, as teacher. Secondly, the teacher is himself, in the social organiz- 
ation, so placed as to constitute a very important factor in the general 
formative agency or environment, which contributes to the general educ- 
ation of those with whom he comes in contact, whether they are his 
pupils or not. This position of social influence must be taken into account, 
especially by giving and accepting cooperation, as he can. His efficiency, 
in this respect, is obviously greatly increased through the influence he 
has over those who are his own pupils, and it is his responsibility to take 
advantage of this by promoting, above all, a Christian atmosphere in 
the school, and integrating with it, for his pupils, the intellectual formation 
which is his primary, immediate concern. His aim must be to see that 
the school will be ‘‘ so impregnated with the Christian spirit under the 
guidance and motherly vigilance of the Church, that religion comes to 
provide the foundation and culminating perfection of the whole training.””? 
As a member, then, of the Mystical Body, the teacher has obligations 
which produce effects on his position as teacher ; these obligations are 
wider than those he has as teacher, but joined with the latter and affecting 
them. 

The function of the teacher must also be co-ordinated with those of 
the home or family. The right the teacher has, whether public or private, 
is participatum jus * ; the rights which parents have “ come to the family 
direct from the Creator ”’* and cannot be surrendered ® and “ are not 
restricted to the religious and moral sphere.” Historically, the schoo, 

1 Divini Illius Magistri, 11. 

2 Ibid. 98. 

* Ibid. 66. 

* Ibid. 36. 

5 Ibid. 36. 

* Ibid. 41. 
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developed to enable the family to fulfil its obligations adequately, by 
giving that part of education which the family would not normally be 
able to provide, and so any concept of teacher which would invade the 
privileges or assume the obligations, which the parents are not free 
to give him, is wrong. The schools are not absolute in their rights, and 
neither are they complete in themselves. Indeed, modern studies in learn- 
ing abilicies support this in a peculiar way by showing the extent to 
which intellectual formation is dependent on other factors. and demon- 
strating that even in the limited sphere of intellectual training, the family 
is absolutely necessary in order to provide the conditions that are pre- 
requisite for the normal development of intellect, and that full intellect- 
ual training cf the young can only be achieved satisfactorily where sound 
family life forms a background and basis for this training. ‘‘ The child” 
says Kelly ! “ who is trained under the proper home and school guidance 
in accordance with the principles of the Church has an ideal educational 
background.” This is made more obvious by special studies conducted 
into problems of backwardness or retardation in school subjects, and into 
the rate of intellectual development—a satisfactory home life is essential* 
Thus, even in the matter of providing for the proper and full intellectual 
development of their children, the parents and the home have the oblig- 
ation of providing preliminary suitable emotional background, where 
children can develop properly, as well as being responsible for assuring 
themselves that the content of the teaching given, in the school and 
outside it, is sound. 

Modern conditions of life tend to sink these obligations of the parents 
very much in the background. Apart from any increase in the accepted 
functions of the state, the increased desire for extra-home life, and the 
fragmentation and specialization of functions of all kinds, contribute 
to this, while the growth of materialism is unfriendly to the sacrifice 
and tedium involved. As well as this, the doubtfully justifiable restriction 
of the connotation of the word ‘family’ to parents and immature off- 
spring, confines the responsibility and duty to a constantly decreasing 
few. Thus, there is little substitute to be found for homes that are ‘ broken’ 
for any reason. The institution of god-parents is one of the Church’s 
ways of catering for these difficulties. 


The parents then are responsible for the education of their children. 
That this responsibility may not be fully satisfied by Catholic parents 
who merely send their children to Catholic schools can be gathered from 
various authoritative indications. Pope Pius XI calls attention to the 
need for training in parents’ duties, and contrasts the lighthearted manner 
in which they undertake these duties with the extensive and serious 
courses of study taken in preparation for public affairs, liberal arts, and 
so on.* He appeals to pastors of souls “‘ for the love of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ” to see to it that parents are instructed properly ‘“‘ not only in 


1 Op. cit. 

2? Cf. Duncan, Backwardness in Reading, London 1953 ; Schonell, Backwardness 
in the Basic Subjects, Edinburgh, 4th ed. 1952 ; Bowlby, Child Care and the Growth 
of Love, London, 1953 : The Gifted Child, ed. Witty, Boston, 1951. 

3 Divini Illius Magistri, 86. 
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theory but in detail regarding their duty to impart a religious moral and 
civic education to their children.”! As a help to parents and others 
Pope Pius X in “ Acerbo Nimis ”’ ordered the setting up of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in every parish and every diocese. The 
Code of Canon Law can. 711 p.2, orders local Ordinaries to have this Con- 
fraternity erected in every diocese. (A private reply 12th October 1955 
allows that the Ordinary may fulfil this obligation by setting up a pia unio 
or a sodality)* Canon 1333 entitles pastors to call on the help of the 
laity in this work of instructing the young, particularly on those who 
belong to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine or similar organizations. 
The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council Provido Sane 
Consilio (1935) repeats the instructions of the Code, and says that the 
Confraternity is to embrace ‘all who are capable of teaching and prom- 
oting catechetical instructions, especially teachers in the schools, and all 
who are skilled in the science of teaching children,”’ and it points out 
very definitely that children are not exempt from attending such instruc- 
tion as is provided, ‘“‘ because they are receiving religious instruction, 
either at home or in public schools.” 

Besides these directions there are other indications that the Church 
wants to encourage the teaching of religion outside the scnool. Teaching 
or learning Christian Doctrine has been given official blessing. A plenary 
indulgence may be gained by ail who devote themselves for approxim- 
ately half an hour at least twice a month to teaching, or learning, Christian 
Dectrine. This indulgence may be gained twice during each month on the 
usual conditions, and partial indulgences may be gained on each occasion 
they devote themselves to teaching or learning. Membership of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is very heavily enriched with indulgences. 

The International Catechetical Congress held at Rome in 1950 adopted 
certain resolutions concerning the religious teaching of the young. The 
part to be taken by parents is frequently referred to. Parents are to be 
specifically told of their obligations. They must be themselves instructed 
solida catechesi, and encouraged to help their children to learn Christ- 
ian Doctrine, various means such as special celebrations, publications, 
etc. to interest the parents being recommended. Efforts must be made, 
wherever mecessary, to get family and state to cooperate with the parish 
in this work, and if any laws exist which limit the exercise of parents’ 
nights attention must be given to having the matter set right. Special 
lectures should be provided for parents as the primary teachers of the 
young, and all these activities should be directed from a central diocesan 
centre in the interests of greater efficiency. A special section is devoted 
in the Report to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The delegates 
recommended that the members are to be specially selected particularly 
from Catholic Action groups ; and parents, especially mothers, and primary 
teachers are mentioned specifically. It is recommended that there should 
be three sections in the Confraternity (this is the American system) 
namely teachers, fishers (whose duty it is to recruit members and pupils) 
and helpers (who are responsible for records, expenses, etc,). All members 


? Ibid. 88. 
* Periodica de Re Morali Canonica Liturgica, Tom XLIV, 15 Dec. 1955. 
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must strive to acquire a full knowledge of the Faith and to advance in 
personal holiness. Confraternity teachers must study methodology as 
well, and the Congress points out that the duty of attending the classes 
extends to all children whether they attend parish schools or not." 

From this it is evident that no single institution, no matter how well 
organized, is sufficient in itself, to meet the educational requirements 
of the day. It is clear, too, that though parents are still, as they always 
were, regarded as the people with primary responsibility, they have not 
sole responsibility. They have the right to expect aid from specialists 
in this work, and those who are specialists, such as teachers, must help 
parents as they can. And not merely parents and specialists, but other 
members of the community with qualifications of any kind, must 
devote themselves to this work of cooperating in training the younger 
generations. It is also clear, that, no matter how highly organized schools 
systems become, they are not to be regarded as sufficient to fulfill the 
whole task of religious education, even in the strictly limited sense of 
formal education or instruction. 


P. BiRcH. 
1 Acta etc. pp. 156-178. 


St. Paul: Romans 8: 16-25 


16. The Spirit Himself testifies along with our soul that we are children of 
God. 17. If children, then heirs also; heirs of God and coheirs of Christ; if, 
that is to say, we suffer with Him in order that we may be glorified with Him. 
18. For I reckon that the sufferings of the present are insignificant in comparison 
with the glory that is to be revealed unto us. 19. For the yearning of Creation 
eagerly looks forward to the manifestation of the sons of Ggd. 20. For Creation 
was made subject to perversity, not through wilful (fault) but through fault of him 
who made it subject ; (and) is dependent on the hope, 21. that Creation itself 
also will be delivered from the slavery of corruption unto the freedom of the glory 
of the children of God. 22. For we know that all Creation groans and travails 
in unison up to the present time. 23 .Not only (Creation), but ourselves also— 
even we ourselves who have the first fruits of the Spirit—we groan within ourselves, 
eagerly looking forward to release from our body for (realisation of) sonship. 24.For 
it is by hope we were preserved. But a hope that is seen (in realisation) is not 
(any longer) hope. 25. For who hopes for what he sees (realised) ? But hoping 
for what we do not see means eager expectancy in our part, in a state of patient 
endurance. 


In vv. 16-17 St. Paul is speaking of the action of the Holy Spirit in 
the soul. In v.26 that same theme is resumed. Verses 18-25 are a digres- 
sion to show that the sufferings Christians are called on to endure for 
Christ’s sake, are not great or extraordinary. Immediately after v.17 
let us insert the statement which must have been in the mind of St. 
Paul: And these sufferings are not great. He proceeds immediately to 
give reasons for this suppressed statement : For! (a) these sufferings are 
insignificant in comparison with the glory to come, (b) suffering, to attain 
its destiny or salvation, is the universal law of fallen nature, irrational 
and rational. And he says, by implication, that in this connection also 
the balance of comparison favours the Christian. 


1 For repeated six times in this passage. 
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Creation like all mankind sinned with Adam, but not willfully (6uy 
&koUoa). Adam alone sinned wilfully (&kwv). It was Adam’s sin that 
subjected Creation to the punishment ordained by God. Adam’s sin was 
the cause (814) of Creation’s downfall. The punishment to which Creation 
was subjected is called yatoudtns. The Vulgate vanitas hardly covers 
the content of the Greek word. The word is not found in the Greek 
classical writers. But the adjective pordios is found, and used as an 
epithet of violent, unnatural crimes such as matricide. The notion of 
poraidétns seems to be a condition that runs counter to the ends of the 
Creator, and tends to nullify His designs. The child killing his mother, 
the author of his life, indicates this notion. Certainly the English ‘‘ van- 
ity ’’ with all its modern implications is a poor version. I have suggested 
“perversity.”’ “Vanity” “mutability ” and “‘ frustration ”’ the traditional 
renderings or explanations are weak concepts compared with St. Paul’s 
description of porraidtis ‘a slavery that works havoc.” (SouAela Tis 


The traditional version of v. 20 is: ‘‘ For Creation was made subject 
to Vanity, not willingly, but for the sake of Him (God) who subjected 
it in hope.’ That is, the punishment assigned by God to Creation on 
account of Adam’s sin was perraudtns, Vanity. Creation was not willing 
to accept this punishment, but had to accept it for God’s sake, who in 
turn subjected Creation to hope. It is to be noted, that trotécow, is 
in the first instance, construed with a simple dative, but in the course 
of the same short sentence it is construed with émi and dative. St. Paul 
is fond of variation in his constructions, but the plea can be overworked. 

If the punishment God assigned to Creation was just, and it cannot be 
otherwise, why does St, Paul represent Creation as accepting it against 
its will (6uy ékovoa) ? It is nowhere suggested that mankind unwillingly 
accepted or protested against having to accept, the punishment that 
followed on Adam’s sin. Protesting against a punishment means chal- 
lenging the justice of it. St. Paul does not represent Creation in that 
role. He represents Creation as having sinned with Adam, but not through 
wilful fault, and as having been punished, because of Adam’s sin ; and 
as now depending (émi) on the hope that it will recover its lost glory 
when the children of God are glorified. In the meantime, the life of 
Creation is one of extreme anxiety, groaning and travail in its efforts 
to work out its salvation. Why, argues St. Paul in effect, should the 
Christian complain of having to suffer with Christ in order to be crowned 
with Him ? 

St. Paul then passes on to rational Creation. He has dealt exhaust- 
ively with irrational Creation (mé&oa f xtiois). He now deals exhaust- 
ively with rational Creation: ‘‘ Not only (Creation), but ourselves 
(4vtoi) also—even we ourselves (felis Kai dutol) who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit ’’—St. Paul here speaks for all mankind (évtol), 
including Christians whom he mentions specifically. (thv é&mapyhv Tév 

Y Eyoutes fue is Kai avtoi). How otherwise can the first 
avtoi, be explained? It is connected with the contained subject of 
oTevagouev. Why should St. Paul be satisfied to omit the great mass of 
mankind and speak only for a mere fractional part of the whole? In 
this sentence his remarks are intended especially for unregenerate man- 
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kind, but he adds, in parenthesis, that they apply to regenerate mankind 
also: ‘“‘ We are groaning within ourselves eagerly looking forward to 
release from our body for (realisation of) sonship.’”’ That is ,the soul with 
its intimation or consciousness that it is the child of God (v. 16) is eagerly 
looking forward to meet God to establish that claim. Here vio®éciav 
is proleptic and predicative. St. Paul indicates that this is a character- 
istic or habitus of the souls of mankind, including Christians ; and he 
explains afterwards why this is so . It is due to the influence of hope. 

The traditional version is: “ waiting for sonship—the redemption 
of our bodies.”’ That is, the Christian or regenerate soul is eagerly looking 
forward ‘‘in a state of patient endurance ”’ (81& Wtropovijs, v. 25) to the 
resurrection of the body. But surely such a state of anxious waiting is 
inconsistent with the supreme happiness of the souls in Heaven, who 
are also waiting for the redemption of their bodies. The resurrection 
of the body is, as St. Thomas Aquinas says, the consummation of glorifi- 
cation ; but it is not for the consummation of glorification the human 
soul is immediately concerned, but for the securing of glorification. Will 
God acknowledge the soul as His Child (vio8éc1av) ? Once glorification 
is secured all further anxiety ceases. Its consummation will follow with 
certainty, and there is no privation in waiting for it, no more than 
the child can be said to suffer privation in waiting for manhood. The 
unregenerate soul, which is the subject here of St. Paul’s discussion, 
has intimation of God’s fatherhood—- “the Spirit bears witness with 
our soul that we are God’s children ”’ (v. 16)—but has no intimation of 
the redemption of the body, and cannot look forward with expectancy 
to the resurrection. The words é&roAUTpwow ToU owporros mean release 
from the body in death. 

Verses 24-25 are explanatory of verse 23. We must here again supply 
a statement from St. Paul’s mind. His style is characteristically elliptical. 
He proceeds to argue as if immediately after v. 23 he made the state- 
ment: all this is due to the influence of hope. ‘‘ For’’, he says, “ it is 
by hope we have been saved.”” Now it seems to me that efforts to trans- 
late the words Ti yap eAtrid: éocdGnyev in terms of salvation have met 
with little success. Such versions as: ‘ For as to hope we are saved,” 
“For hope we are saved,” “‘ in the manner of hope we are saved,’’ seem 
to mean nothing definite and are not translations of the Greek. &oa@@nuev 
is an aorist implying a complete act in the past. It is not a gnomic aorist 
and cannot be translated by the present tense. St. Paul’s meaning is 
that it was hope saved the human race after Adam’s sin. Mankind having 
a soul that was conscious of being the child of God, would have perished 
in despair of ever being acknowledged by God were it not that God gave 
mankind, through Adam, the hope of redemption. Similiarily St. Paul 
implies that Creation would disintegrate under the stress of its affliction, 
were it not for the hope of redemption, on which it is depending. It can 
be said with equal propriety of Creation that it is by hope it was saved. 
In that manner it was that hope saved the human race. In my translation 
I rendered tow@nuev by ‘‘ we were preserved ’’ to avoid misconception. 
There is question here of survival, not of salvation. 

The Apostle then proceeds to analyse the nature of hope and its effect. 
‘‘ A hope that is seen (realised) is not hope.” A man, for instance, might 
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see a house of which he hopes one day to become the owner. It is for the 
ownership he hopes. St. Thomas defines hope after Plato as expectatio 
futuri. The ownership he hopes for is still in the future. When he actually 
becomes owner, the ownership hoped for is realised, “‘ the hope is seen.” 
It has come out of the realm of the future and unseen, into the present 
and seen. But immediately the hope is realised or seen, there is no longer 
question of hope. In other words hope and its realisation can never 
coexist. The bearing of these remarks about hope on the argument here 
is this: In this life hope is in possession in the human soul, the hope of 
redemption that was given by God to Adam after his fall. Hope and its 
realisation can never coexist. Therefore it is only in the future, that is in 
the next life, that realisation of that hope of redemption can be looked for. 
Hence the soul is eagerly looking forward to release (é&moAUtTpwow) 
from this life in order ¢o realise its hope, to establish its claim to sonship 
of God. St. Paul argues that this is a characteristic or habitus of every 
soul, regenerate and unregenerate—eager looking forward in a state of 
endurance to secure salvation. 

Suffering, therefore, to attain salvation is the universal law of mankind. 
And St. Paul implies that the Christian soul has an advantage here : 
the unregenerate soul has only an intimation that it is God’s child. The 
Christian soul has also the testimony of the Holy Spirit. The unregenerate 
soul is groping its way in pursuit of blind hope. The Christian soul’s 
way is lighted by faith. The unregenerate soul has no certain knowledge 
of the reward that awaits it. The Christian soul has the assurance that 
it is the heir of God and coheir of Christ and that it will be crowned in 
glory with Him, if only it is prepared to suffer with Him. 

The idea, outlined here by St. Paul, of the anima humana naturaliter 
Christiana, was further developed by subsequent writers. 


T. Fany 


1 For repeated six times in this passage. 
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GRACE AND ORIGINAL JUSTICE AccoRDING TO St. THOMAS. By 
William A. Van Roo, S. J. Pp. 211. Romae, apud Aedes Universitatis 
Gregorianae, 1955. 


The state which Adam enjoyed before the fall has been given various 
names by theologians, the status originalis justitiae, the status innocentiae 
or the status integritatis. In that state human nature was endowed with 
the strictly supernatural gift of sanctifying grace as well as the preter- 
natural gifts of integrity, immortality and perfect happiness. Though 
modern hand-books of theology invariably use the term original justice 
to mean the sum-total of the gifts, supernatural and preternatural, 
given to Adam, that was not the sense in which it was understood by 
the earlier theologians. In the writings between St. Anselm and St. 
Thomas, it generally described the rectitude communicated to nature 
by the preternatural gifts and did not include sanctifying grace, from 
which it was in fact kept quite distinct. St. Thomas himself was not 
always consistent in his use of the term and there has always been a 
difference of opinion among his commentators as to what his real teaching 
was. Was sanctifying grace a part of original justice or was it quite 
distinct from it? What was the exact relation between them? Was 
grace the formal cause or only the efficient cause of original justice? 
It would be a mistake to think that it is largely a matter of terminology 
and that as long as there was agreement on the constitution of Adam’s 
original state the name one called it made little difference. The question 
is of importance because of its connexion with the theology of original 
sin. When theology began to say that the essence of original sin was 
that it was a privation of original justice it mattered a great deal what 
exactly was meant by original justice. 

The question has attracted considerable attention during the last 
quarter of a century and a lively discussion has been carried on in the 
theological journals. Some prominent theologians, notably Fr. Kors, 
O.P. and Canon Bittremieux of Louvain have maintained very strongly 
that original justice was completely distinct from sanctifying grace. 
Original justice was a gift to the whole of human nature conferring 
a rectitude in linea naturae and a disposition for grace in man’s state 
of innocence. Grace wasa strictly personal gift and a supernatural one. 
It was the efficient cause of original justice. The other view that grace 
was an essential part of original justice, its formal cause, and that, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, grace was both a personal gift and a gift to the 
nature had many able defenders and the opinion of Kors and Bittre- 
mieux was not allowed to go unchallenged. 

The present work which was originally presented as a doctorate 
dissertation is perhaps the most comprehensive and penetrating study 
on the subject which has yet appeared. The solution to the problem 
must take into account all the relevant passages in the writings of St, 
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Thomas and must also fit into the general framework of his theology. 
From that point of view Fr. Van Roo finds the arguments of Kors and 
Bittremieux unsatisfactory. They attach too much significance to certain 
passages, take no notice of others and their interpretations cannot be 
made to square with the general teaching of St. Thomas. 

There is no doubt that St. Thomas used the term original justice in 
different senses. Frequently enough he used it to describe only a part of 
man’s endowment in the state of innocence. In the three-fold subjection, 
of body to soul lower powers to reason and reason to God—which was 
what the theologians of that time meant by original justice—St. Thomas 
attached most importance to the subjection of the reason to God and 
saw in it the cause of the other two subjections. The cause of this first 
subjection itself was grace. On the basis of these texts there is no reason 
whatever for not including grace with original justice. It is in fact very 
significant that whenever St. Thomas does make a distinction between 
grace and original justice he includes under the latter only the two lower 
subjections. Taking St. Thomas’s teaching on the state of innocence 
in its entirety, there is no reason to doubt, Fr. Van Roo concludes, that 
for him original justice included grace: grace was clearly the cause of 
the other two subjections and was therefore an essential part of original 
justice and in fact its formal cause. 

The author then examines the distinction between donum naturae 
and donum personaie, justitia originalis and justitia gratuita, again in the 
light of all the texts in St. Thomas. There is no doubt that this termin- 
ology also, varied and that these terms have meanings relative to the 
particular context. A close study of all the texts dealing with the donum 
naturae proves to the author’s satisfaction that there is no indication— 
at least in those which come after the C. Gentes—of a distinction between 
original justice and the grace which was given before the first sin. As 
far as these texts go there is no reason why grace also might not be a 
gift to nature in man’s original state, and so a part of original justice. 
In all these texts in which grace as a purely personal gift is contrasted 
with original justice as a gift to the nature, there is question of the grace 
which was given after the first sin, not grace as it was given in the state 
of innocence . Grace given after the fall was obviously given only to in- 
dividual persons and not as a gift to human nature. The main argument 
of Kors and Bittremieux was based on the texts in which St. Thomas 
says that original justice was a donum naturae while grace was a donum 
personale—such a gift to the whole of human nature was distinct from 
the purely personal one of grace and did not include it. They make too 
much of a distinction which was introduced by St. Thomas only in a 
particular context and their argument takes no account of the many 
other passages in which the Angelic Doctor’s teaching on the state of 
man before the fall is set out. 

In the third part the author investigates more fully the teaching of 
St. Thomas on the precise nature of the causality exercised by grace on 


_ Original justice. Since original justice was essentially similar to grat- 


uitous justice this involves him in an examination of Aquinas’s general 
teaching on grace and the virtues. If it is the most difficult part of his 
book it is also the most rewarding and in it we have, I think, the author’s 
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personal contribution towards a solution of the problem of grace and 
original justice in the theology of St. Thomas. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


SOCIOLOGIE ET PLURALISME. INTRODUCTION A L’OEUVRE DE GEORGE 
Gurvitcn. René Toulemont. Paris: Beatrice et Nauwelaerts. Louvain : 
Editions Nauwelaerts. Pp. 276. 120 Fr. B. 

M. Gurvitch, a professor in the Sorbonne, is known to sociologists as 
a pluralist, as a defender of the kind of social organisation which respects 
the multitude of subordinate groups entering into the composition or 
the societé globale. In France, he has won renown also for having intro- 
duced new life into a science that had become stereotyped through a 
too close adherence to the ideas of M. Durkheim. Too much attention 
was being paid to the study of primitive peoples to the neglect of con- 
temporary groupings. But the new departure was not without its ante- 
cedents and unless we know something of the earlier stages, comprehen- 
sion of the final positions becomes impossible. Building on a Fichtean 
foundation, M. Gurvitch arrives at specification of experience which 
becomes intelligible when traced back to the German philosopher's 
analysis of human personality, particularly in its cognitive relation with 
reality. From this starting point we get a guiding line to the understand- 
ing of M. Gurvitch’s ethical theory, philosophy of law and general theory 
of society. But the speculation of the intervening years has not been 
without its influence and the existential and phenomenological currents 
also contribute to the synthesis. 


M. Toulement has undertaken a formidable task that is rendered 
particularly difficult by the fact that the thought of the subject of his 
study has undergone many modifications, some of them very extensive. 
Moreover, it cannot be said to be yet completed and the gaps must be 
filled in from suggestions derived from dispersed sources. Then there is 
a difficulty of terminology in the case of thinker ever seeking greater 
precision, so that words are liable to take on new shades of meaning to 
keep pace with the progress of the thought. M. Toulemont covers an 
immense field and gives us a faithful exposition of M. Gurvitch’s phil- 
osophy. Having done so, he assesses the value of the contribution and 
gives a critical appraisal from the Scholastic standpoint. His work 
presents us with an excellent introduction to the social ideas of M. Gur- 
vitch. 


Considering the range and complexity of these ideas, the present 
exposition is a marvellous example of compression. It stands to sense, 
then, that no review can venture to survey such an extended field. We 
must confine oursellves to a few fugitive impressions of the system. On 
the positive side, M. Gurvitch’s classification of our experience on the 
basis of greater or lesser depth is worth further exploration. On the 
other hand, the sharp division which he makes between the various 
cognitive approaches to reality seems inconsistent with the unity of 
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the person. It is exposed to some of the objections raised against the old 
“faculty” psychology. Distaste for excessive classification and a pre- 
delection for the individual as against the general, leads, we think, 
to such emphasis on the empirical fact that no proper justification remains 
for those generalisations without which there can be no science. We may 
pass over his rejection of natural law as based on very unconvincing 
and, we think, inconsistent reasons. When this is taken in conjunction 
with his criterion of moral judgments—community approval—we feel 
that M. Gurvitch has failed to take account of the tragic period through 
which he has lived. While this must seriously weaken our confidence in 
him as guide to the interpretation of society, it need not blind us to the 
value of his work as a subtle analysis of human experience. 


P. McKevitt 


THe Writincs oF Bishop Parrick. 1074-1084. Edited by Aubrey 
Gwynn, S.J. Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1955. Pp. 147. 
Price 25/-. 

This is the first volume of a new series, Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, 
which is planned to provide critical editions of mediaeval Latin texts, 
written principally, though not exclusively; by Irishmen, and which 
illustrate the history of Ireland in these ages. The series is being pub- 
lished by the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. 

It is very fitting that the first volume should be edited by Fr. Aubrey 
Gwynn, for his work and enthusiasm have meant much in the starting 
of this series. Here he presents the first complete edition of the extant 
writings of Patrick, the second bishop of Dublin. These writings consist 
of five Latin poems, the last of which forms a prologue to a prose treatise 
which is usually entitled Liber de tribus habitaculis animae. They had in 
the past been attributed to St. Patrick, to St. Augustine and others. 
Modern scholarship had concluded that “ internal evidence shows they 
could have been written neither by St. Augustine nor by St. Patrick ” 
(cf. M. Esposito, cited in Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, p. 292). 
Fr. Gwynn has here established that they are the writings of the second 
bishop of Dublin. 

At first sight, the content of the works seems disappointingly slight : 
but when, on reflection, one considers the desperate scarcity of sources 
for Irish church history in the eleventh century, one is very grateful 
to see this text rescued and given a critical edition. Gratitude increases 
considerably when a close study of the long introduction shows how 
much important information the historical skill and care of Fr. Gwynn 
can extract from material which at first sight appears so unpromising 
to the non-specialist. 

There are two points in particular which have been very much eluci- 
dated by the publication of this text. The first concerns the episcopate 
of Bishop Patrick himself, and with it the whole early history of the dioc- 
ese of Dublin. The second is a development of this in a wider context. 
The surviving writings of Bishop Patrick enable us to realise in some 


‘ detail how naturally the Norse city of Dublin became the meeting-place 
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of Irish and foreign culture, and how in particular it became a point of 
entry for the spiritual revival which had led to the great reform-move- 
ment in European Christendom earlier in the eleventh century, and 
which was shortly to fructify in Ireland, putting an end to the particular- 
istic usages of the Irish church and bringing the country fully into the 
main stream of European Christendom. 

Bishop Patrick’s writings show how naturally the church of the Christ- 
ianized Norse city of Dublin developed, not from an Irish monastic 
church, which had never existed there, but from its contacts with Eng- 
land, where the struggles between the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, culmin- 
ating in the Norman invasion, were bringing the Christianized Norse of 
Dublin into closer and closer contact with European Christendom. In 
the time of Bishop Patrick, Lanfranc,theabbot of Bec, in origina Lombard, 
had become archbishop of Canterbury, and the great reform-ideas which 
were stirring Europe moved into Ireland through Dublin. 

The evidence of Bishop Patrick’s writings, combined with evidence 
from external sources, allows us to see this happening in the case of the 
bishop himself. He became a monk at the great Benedictine abbey at 
Worcester, ruled by St. Wulfstan. When in later years he was chosen 
bishop of Dublin he was consecrated in Canterbury by Lanfranc. The 
consecration oath in which he promised obedience to Lanfranc, “ Britt- 
aniarum primas,” is still preserved in the archives of Canterbury cath- 
edral. 

Dublin, of course, was not a mere outpost of Canterbury. It main- 
tained close links with the Irish territories around it ; indeed, in the 
eleventh century it was a prize to be striven for in Irish politics. Again, 
Bishop Patrick’s writings provide interesting hints of the mingling of 
ideas which took place there. This is particularly true of his poem ‘“‘ De 
mirabilibus Hibernie ” where he takes up the familiar Irish theme of the 
prodigies which had occurred in Ireland, or were still to be found there. 
Patrick’s interest in this theme is, of course, in no way unique. The 
stories collected by Giraldus Cambrensis are well-known, and we have 
independent evidence of Norse interest in Irish wonder-tales in the 
thirteenth-century Kongs Skuggsjo. It is interesting to note, however, 
that Bishop Patrick’s Latin metrical version clearly depends directly 
on the Irish sources, having particularly close affinities with the list 
given in the Book of Ballymote. Here again we see Christian Norse 
Dublin as the meeting-place of cultures and ideas. 

In this exchange, what had Patrick to give? What theological lore, 
learned at Worcester, had he to pass on to Ireland? The evidence 
which can be gathered from his extant writings does not allow detailed 
conclusions to be drawn. We can see clearly that he had studied the writ- 
ings of the great masters of the monastic life in the Western church, 
such as Benedict, Gregory the Great and Cassian. Naturally, he was 
much influenced by Augustine, the great fount of all theology of the time, 
so much so that Patrick’s Liber de tribus habitaculis animae has been 
printed among the “ spuria”’ of Augustine (P. L. XL, 991-8). Again, 
as one might expect, the evidence goes to show that Patrick did not know 
Augustine at first hand; but through the intermediary of some monastic 
“ breviarium ” or commonplace book. How much of this learning was 
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in fact new to the church in Ireland cannot be fully determined—even 
his explicit testimony in the doctrine of Purgatory is no novelty in Irish 
theological thought— but the fact that these writings have here been 
shown to be definitely the work of the second bishop of Dublin enables 
us to set them in their proper context and extract from them the maximum 
of information. 

Fr. Gwynn has given a very promising start to the new series, Scrip- 
tores Latini Hiberniae, which should arouse interest in the next titles. 
The following are in preparation: The Writings of St. Columbanus, 
edited by Rev. G.S.M. Walker; Adamnan, De locis sanctis, edited by 
Rev. Denis Meehan ; the Itinerarium Fratris Symonis, edited by Mario 
Esposito ; The Irish Penitentials, edited by Rev. G. Mitchell and Ludwig 
Bieler ; and Sedulius Scottus, De rectoribus Christianis, edited by Maurice 
D uggan. 

Printing, binding and general production are faultless, but it is a pity 
that in order to secure such perfection it was apparently felt necessary 
to have recourse to the Oxford University Press. This would seem to 
imply that there is no printer in Ireland capable of doing this type of 
work sufficiently well. 


PaTRIcK J. CORISH 


THE ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONARIES IN GERMANY. Documents translated 
and edited by C. H. Talbot London, Sheed and Ward, 1954. Pp. xx+234. 
Price 16/-. 


This, the second volume in the ‘‘ Makers of Christendom ””’ series, 
deals beyond all question with people who were really ‘“ makers,” for 
they produced, almost from nothing, an organization of Christendom 
in Western Europe which continues its influence down to the present 
day. In the seventh century there was a genuine danger that the Frankish 
peoples might revert to paganism. Their conversion to Christianity, 
carried out in close association with the secular power, had been in many 
ways superficial, and pagan practices had continued to have a strong 
influence. When the Merovingian kingdom decayed, it seemed quite 
possible that paganism might prove stronger than Christianity. 

The Irish missionaries were first in the field, but although they were in 
so many cases men of heroic stature, the success of their mission depended 
too much on the efforts of individuals. There was no tight organization 
to make permanent the work of the great leaders, and what organization 
existed was liable to find itself in conflict with the organization of the 
Frankish church. Indeed, in this period the political situation was so 
fluid that it is doubtful if any system of organization could have been 
successfully applied. In the next generation, political stability began to 
appear with the triumph of the Carolingians, and at the same time 
missionaries arrived who were equipped to develop an enduring organiz- 
ation of the Church in the Frankish lands. 

This organization developed from the plan which had been drawn up 
for the conversion of England by Pope Gregory the Great. This plan 
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combined detail and flexibility in a way which showed fully Gregory’s 
practical administrative genius. After the synod of Whitby it had pre- 
vailed in England ; and now from England there came the groups of 
missionaries who were to plant it among the Franks, again in close co- 
operation with the Papacy. 

The documents illustrating this missionary activity, given here in an 
English translation, may be divided into two classes. First there is a 
series of lives of saints of the period, with which may be grouped the last 
document, the account of the pilgrimage of Willibald to the Holy Land. 
These are of the usual “ legendary” type, but in spite of their obvious 
shortcomings by critical historical standards they do record many facts, 
and, perhaps more important, they provide an important illumination 
of the Christian mentality which composed them. 

Their testimony is .perfectly supplemented by the other documents, 
a selection from letters of St. Boniface. Here we have the day-to-day 
correspondence of the chief of these missionaries, which allows us to see 
him very much as he was. There are times when he may seem a small 
and harried figure—foris pugnae, intus timores. ‘‘ Alas,”’ he says in one 
letter, ‘‘ my labour seems like the barking of a dog that sees thieves and 
robbers break in and plunder his master’s house, but, because he has 
none to help him in his defence, can only whine and complain.” Colum- 
banus would never have spoken in that way, we feel, nor would he have 
dreamt of doing so. Boniface does so frequently, and yet when we begin 
to consider the detail which his letters reveal of the greatness of the task 
which he undertook among a savage and largely pagan people, and reflect 
on the permanence of his work, there is no escaping the conclusion that 
here is sanctity and courage of the highest order. 

The documents translated and edited by C. H. Talbot fully illustrate 
that courage and sanctity. It is true, as he says in the introduction, that 
Boniface and his companions have fallen into comparative neglect ; 
there may be much in the reason he suggests, namely that they have 
been neglected by their own countrymen because they afford an awkward 
example of the close connexion between England and the Holy See. 
If this is true, the publication of this volume makes handsome amends. 


PATRICK J. CorIsH 


Gop, MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. A Christian answer to modern Mat- 
erialism. Edited by Jacques de Bivort de La Saudée. London: Burns 
and Oates. 1954. 42lpp. Price 35/- 


The present work is a collection of sixteen long articles mostly by 
specialists who occupy teaching positions in leading European Catholic 
centres of learning. It was first published in French in a shorter form 
in 1937 under the title of ‘ Essai d’une Somme catholique contre les 
Sans-Dieu” A new French edition, enlarged and brought up to date 
appeared in 1950 with the title changed to “‘ Essai sur Dieu, |’ Homme et 
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Universe.” The English edition now under review is a translation of 
the third French edition of the 1950 work, with the exception of two 
chapters, one by the late Dr. Messenger (¢ 1951), and the other by Douglas 
Woodruff, both of which were specially written for English speaking 
readers, 

The opening contribution of thirty pages by Professor Dondeyne of 
Louvain University on “ The Existence of God and Contemporary 
Materialism ” sets the tone for the whole series. He gives a proof of God’s 
existence which in its statement and development is original and pro- 
found, but which should appeal strongly even to those who have not 
had a special philosophical training. Two essays follow which deal with 
the origin of life and the origin of man, each by a recognised authority 
on his subject. Prof. Vandebrook of Louvain finds room to include a 
few pages on the Piltown skulls. He was lucky enough not to have his 
essay in print before the appearance of the British Museum Report in 
1953 which removed all doubt that most of the alleged remains of prim- 
itive man found at Piltown were faked, giving rise, in the words of the 
Report, “‘ to an elaborate hoax which finds no parallel in the history of 
palaeontological discovery.”” The chapter concerning the teaching of 
Genesis on the origin of man and the problem of reconciling it with the 
findings of modern science was specially written for the English edition 
by the late Dr. Messenger. 

The distinguished French Jesuit, Fr. de Lubac writes in the origin of 
religion, while Fr. Joseph Huby deals with early Christianity and its 
historical setting. It is not possible to give more than the names of the 
other articles contained in the book. “ The Christian Church” by P. A. 
Liege of Le Saulchoir ; ‘‘ The Protestant Reformation ”’ by Prof. Duhr 
of Enghien, Belgium ; “‘ The Church in the Age of Capitalism ” by Doug- 
las Woodruff ; ‘‘ Dialectical Materialism” by Prof. G. A. Wetter of The 
Oriental Institute, Rome ; and “ The Problem of Evil by Prof. Yves 
M. J. Congar of Le Saulchoir. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is that every article is followed by 
a bibliography—generally a page or two in length. 

The book fulfils the promises of its subtitle, and can be fully recomm- 
ended to all who are concerned with the defence of Christian doctrine. 
It sets out to give the Catholic answer to all the leading problems which 
must at some time or other dawn upon every man of even average in- 
telligence. In addition it might be recommended to those in charge of 
social study groups for the articles, ‘‘ Religion and Progress ” ; The Church 
in the Age of Capitalism” ; and “ Dialectical Materialism.” 

The present edition reads very well in its English translation. We are 
informed in the preface that “it contains a few adaptions, which are 
considered desirable for its new class of readers’” The printing and 
binding are excellent and the publishers deserve to be congratulated 
on their enterprise in making this scholarly book available to English 
readers. 


J. O'CONNELL 
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MepicaAL GUIDE To Vocations. By René Biot, M. D. and Pierre 
Galimand M. D. Burns Oates. 18/-. 


This book is an attempt to describe the part to be taken in the training 
and direction of vocations by medical advisers to seminaries and other 
religious institutions. It tries to define the part the medical adviser 
can play in helping to a decision as to whether a candidate has the nec- 
essary physical and mental qualities required for the religious life, and 
it also gives general help to the superiors, about the requirements that 
are necessary for fruitful, happy life in religion. 

The book may appear disturbing to many; the réle of the medical 
adviser may appear at first reading exaggerated, at least to readers 
accustomed to the Irish way of organization, for the doctor would seem 
to be given some of the functions of the confessor or director. This is not 
a real difficulty, however. It is probably unavoidable, too, that so much 
space is devoted to negative matters. But a certain concentration on 
spiritual and mental conflict shows an attitude which we have come to 
associate with French novelists of one school and which we do not accept 
as normal, Still, the book describes the important function of the medical 
adviser, and relates his work to the general problems of vocation. Doc- 
tors who are asked for professional opinions in such cases, will find it 
valuable. The book also gives useful advice on matter of diet, clothes, 
sanitation and so on. 

As a hardbook for religious directors, who are not qualified doctors, 
I feel less happy about it. Part of my uneasiness comes, no doubt, from 
that assumption of spiritual conflict to which I have referred, but also 
from the fact that popular medical books can be a danger in the hands 
of the uninstructed, and should be used with the greatest restraint. 
Besides, Irish religious directors will feel that the writers are very harsh 
in their attitude to tuberculosis, and its moral after-effects. For example: 
“A period in the sanatorium, whatever the reason, seems to ring the 
death knell for certain religious vocations.”” Similarly I doubt the val- 
idity of the generalization, “‘ Practically speaking, it seems that it is 
a very rare young man who has not committed the ‘solitary sin’” 
A similar attitude is seen in the remarks on marriage for ex-seminarians. 
This general attitude may be justified, for all I know, in certain environ- 
ments, but I feel that it is not so here. 


P. Brrcu 
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Suprema Sacra Conregatio S. Officii 


INSTRUCTIO? 


AD ORDINARIOS OMNES NECNON AD MAGISTROS IN SEMINARIIS, IN ATHEN- 
AFIS, VEL IN STUDICRUM UNIVERSITATIBUS DOCENTES ET AD LECTORES 
IN STUDIORUM DOMIBUS RELIGIOSORUM: DE ‘“‘ ETHICA SITUATIONIS.” 


Contra doctrinam moralem eiusque applicationem in Ecclesia catho- 
lica traditam multis in regionibus etiam inter catholicos spargi coepit 
systema ethicum quod plerumque nomine cuisdam “‘Ethicae Situationis”’ 
venit, quamque dicunt non dependere a principiis ethicae obiectivae 
(quae ultimatim in ‘‘Esse” fundatur), sed cum ea non solum in eadem 
linea poni, sed eidem superordinari. 

Auctores qui hoc systema sequuntur decisivam et ultimam agendi 
normam statuunt non esse ordinem obiectivum rectum, naturae lege de- 
terminatum et ex hac lege certo cognitum, sed intimum aliquod mentis 
uniuscuiusque individui iudicium ac lumen, quo ei in concreta situatione 
posito innotescit quid sibi agendum sit. Haec igitur hominis ultima 
decisio secundum eos non est, sicut ethica obiectiva apud auctores maioris 
momenti tradita docet, k gis obiectivae ad particularem casum applicatio, 
attentis simul ac ponderatis, secundum regulas prudentiae, particularibus 
“situationis” adiunctis, sed immediatum illud internum lumen et iudi- 
cium. Hoc iudicium saltem multis in rebus ultimatim nulla norma 
obiectiva, extra hominem posita atque ab eius persuasione subiectiva 
independente, quoad suam obiectivam rectiudinem ac veritatem est 
mensuratum, neque mensurandum neque mensurabile, sed sibi ipsi 
plene sufficit. 

Secundum hos auctores “naturae humanae” conceptus traditionalis 
non sufficit, sed recurrendum est ad conceptum naturae humanae ‘“‘exsi- 
stentis” qui quoad plurima non habet valorem obiectivum absolutum, 
sed relativum tantum ideoque mutabilem, exceptis fortasse illis paucis 
elementis atque principiis quae ad naturam humanam metaphysicam 
“absolutam et immutabilem’’ spectant. Eiusdem valoris tantum relativi 
est traditionalis conceptus ‘“‘legis naturae”. Perplura autem quae hodie 
circumferuntur tamquam legis naturae postulata absoluta, nituntur se- 
cundum eorum opinionem et doctrinam in dicto conceptu naturae ex- 
sistentis, ideoque non sunt nisi relativa et mutabilia atque omni semper 
situationi adaptari queunt. 

Acceptis atque ad rem deductis his principiis, dicunt atque docent 
homines in sua quisque conscientia non imprimis secundum leges obiec- 
tivas, sed mediante lumine illo interno individuali secundum intuitionem 
personalem iudicantes, quid ipsis in praesenti situatione agendum sit, a 
— conflictibus ethicis aliter insolubilibus praeservari vel facile 
iberari. 


1 AAS, xxxx viii, 24 March, 1956, pp. 144 ff, 
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Multa quae in huius “Ethicae Situationis” systemate statuuntur, rei 
veritati sanaeque rationis dictamini contraria sunt, relativismi et modern- 
ismi vestigia produnt, a doctrine catholica per saecula tradita longe 
aberrant. Variis systematibus Ethicae non catholicae in non paucis 
assertis affinia sunt. 

Quibus perpensis, ad avertendum “Novae Moralis’”’ periculum, de 
quo Summus Pontifex Pius Pp. XII in Allocutionibus diebus 23 Martii 
et 18 Aprilis 1952 habitis locutus est,! et ad doctrinae catholicae puritatem 
et securitatem tuendam, haec Suprema Sacra Congregatio Sancti Officii 
interdicit et prohibet hanc ‘‘Ethicae Situationis’” doctrinam, quovis 
nomine designetur, in Universitatibus, Athenaeis, Seminariis et religios- 
orum formationis domibus tradi vel approbati, aut in libris, dissertation- 
ibus, acroasibus seu, ut aiunt, conferentiis, vel quocumque alio modo 
propagari atque defendi. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. S. Congregationis S. Officii, die 2 Februarii 
a. 1956. 


i I. Card. Pizzardo, Ep. Albanensis, Secretarius 


2 AAS, xxxxiv. (1952), p. 270 ss. et p. 413 ss. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN SACRAMENTAL 
THEOLOGY! 


As regards method, all theology has been and will probably 
continue to be much influenced by the intensive study of words 
and language characteristic of recent biblical theology. There is 
a strong revulsion from the older method of citing “ proof-texts ”’ ; 
rather, the tendency is to collect all Scripture texts relative to a 
general topic, to study the meaning of the key words, especially 
in view of their Old Testament origins, and then to try to ascertain 
the full meaning, with the connotation and association, of the words 
as used by the New Testament writers and by the early Christian 
community. As an illustration of this may be mentioned O. Cull- 
mann’s brief study of the word kwAvw. He points out that in several 
passages the word is used in connection with baptism: Acts 8: 
36, ‘‘ See, here is water : what doth hinder me from being baptized ? ” 
ibid. 10: 47, ‘“‘ Can any man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost as well as we ?”’ ibid. 
11: 17, ‘And I remembered the word of the Lord, how he said: 
John indeed baptized with water, but you shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost. If then God gave them the same grace, as to us also 
who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I that could with- 
stand God ?”’ Matthew 3: 14, “‘ But John stayed him, saying I ought 
to be baptized by thee, and comest thou to me ?”’ In these passages 
the word used is KwAvw, and Cullmann thinks that the stereotyped 
usage of the verb KwAvw is “a certain indication of a liturgical 
question, which was regularly put when a candidate for Baptism 
stood before the person administering Baptism: ti KwAve. What 
doth hinder so-and-so from being baptized ? ’’* 

Cullmann thinks that St Mark may have had a recollection of 
this liturgical usage when he wrote “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,” since the word he used is KxwAvete ; 
and that if this were so, a clear hint is given that infant baptism was 


1A paper read at the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies held at the convent of 
the Filles de la Croix, Stoodley Knowle, Torquay, April 5, 1956. 


* Early Christian Worship, London, 1953, p. 25. This book is a translation, by 
A. Stewart Todd and James B. Torrance, of Urchristentum und Gotiesdienst, Zitrich, 
1951. 
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practiced even in the time of the Evangelists. The argument may 
not be conclusive, but it illustrates the method of modern biblical 
scholarship, to which theology in general will be more and more 
indebted. 

Method in patristics, also, shows greater interest in linguistic 
study. Father J. H. Crehan, for instance, in his Early Christian 
Baptism and the Creed,* has an illuminating chapter on Tertullian’s 
use of contractual terms about baptism. Professor G. W. H. Lampe’s 
The Seal of the Spirit is wholly devoted to the patristic usage of the 
word oppayis ; and Father K. Prumm’s investigation into the use of 
the word wvotipiov in patristic literature up to Origen, and in 
Hippolytus and in Athanasius, has a crucial, if not decisive, bearing 
upon the “ Mysteries-Presence ” theory of Dom Casel.* Father 
Guido Muller’s Lexicon Athanasianum,* is invaluable for Athanasian 
terminology, and also helpful for the usage of the period. 

As regards method, mention may also be made of the “ keryg- 
matic ” tendency in theologizing. This relies upon affirmation of the 
truth rather than upon detailing “ arguments,”’ and has the advan- 
tage of clearness, simplicity and reliance upon God’s revelation ; it 
tends, too, towards collocation of doctrine in the wider setting of the 
faith, and in the practical inspiration of life, and towards dismissal of 
questions regarded as purely speculative. The method, or tendency, 
has its dangers : it is apt to be too subject to passing fashions, to 
judge too hastily and superficially of what is ‘“ practical” ; and 
sometimes one has the impression that it relies too much upon con- 
fident assertion—* what I tell you three times is true ’’—rather than 
upon the hard labour of detailed examination of authorities and 
upon scrupulous accuracy. Personal intuitions and inspirational 
possibilities may easily be substituted for doctrine solidly founded 
upon the enduring tradition of the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church; but to discuss the issues here raised would carry us too 
far afield. 


SPECIFIC TOPICS 


These I merely mention with my own impression of the general 
“ trend.”’ 


1. The Objective efficacy of sacraments. Among non-Catholics, 
study of Scripture has undoubtedly led to greater easiness to accept 
1 Le Baptéme des enfants et la doctrine biblique du Baptéme, Paris, 1947, Appendix, 


pp. 63-69. 2 London, 1951. 
5 Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1937 and 1939, * Berlin, 1952, 
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what is in fact an ex opere operato view of sacramental efficacy, 
though possibly many would recoil from the term and maintain, at 
least in words, the sola fides dogma. In this sense I think that people 
like W. F. Flemington, H.G. Marsh, Sir Will Spens, J. A. T. Robinson, 
H. J. Wotherspoon may fairly be cited, as well as the Scottish theol- 
ogian the Rev. John Heron.! The defence of infant baptism by 
non-Catholic scholars has been impressive, notably those of A. 
Oepke, J. Jeremias, O. Cullmann and H. Grossmann. 


2. On the nature of sacramental grace, the tendency seems away 
from the view that sacraments give or increase sanctifying grace 
and add merely a right to actual graces in the future,and towards the 
Thomist view that each sacrament gives an intrinsic healing and 
strengthening at the actual moment of reception ; the work of B. 
Brazzarola, La matura della gvazia sacramentale nella dottrina di 
s. Tommaso,? is not seldom cited. 


3. On the institution by Christ of all the sacraments, the view called 
that of “ generic ’’ institution tends to gain support, and some even 
of those who verbally hold a “ specific institution,” in fact appear 
to be in substantial agreement with what others call a “ generic ” 
institution. One clear gain is the general acknowledgement that the 
Council of Trent in its famous salva illorum substantia did not mean 
to settle the dispute.* Father Van den Eynde, however, says that he is 
dissatisfied with every view hitherto formulated and prefers a theory 
of “express but perfectible ’’ institution‘ ; he does not develop this 
view. More common is the trend to consider that the essence of the 
sacrament is the meaning of it, which, except in the case of baptism 
and the Eucharist, might without changing the substance of the 
sacrament be embodied in any suitable rite ; this view leaves the 
concrete question of the actual matter and form of each sacrament to 
historical investigation, unprejudiced by antecedent theory. It may 
be added that the Apostolic Constitution of 1947, Sacramentum 
Ordinis, left open the question about the exact manner of Christ’s 
institution.® 

1 For references I may be permitted to refer to Principles of Sacramental Theology, 

; and to the excellent article of the Rev. John Heron, entitled ‘‘ The 
Theology of Baptism ”’ in the Scottish Journal of Theology, vol. 8, n. 1, March 1955, 
?®; Grottaterrata 1041. 

*Cf. Coppens, L’ imposition des mains et ies rites connexes dans le Nouveau Testa- 
ment et dans I’ Eglise ancienne, Paris, 1925, p. 404; and G. D. Smith, ‘‘ The Church 
and her Sacraments,’’ Clergy Review, 33 (1950), pp. 216-32. 

* Antonianum, 1952. 


‘Cf. F. Hirth, ‘‘ Constitutio Apostolica de Sacris Ordinibus. Textus et Com- 
mentarius cum Appendice,”’ Periodica 37 (1948), pp. 1-56, 
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4. Requirements in the minister are closely connected with the 
question of the manner of Christ’s institution, especially as regards 
the sacrament of Orders. Father J. B. Umberg inclines to the view 
that the Church can place conditions for validity in all sacraments, 
just as she can for marriage, citing in support several respectable 
theologians, including Innocent IV and John Morin (who in fact 
held a view not greatly different from that of the Greeks about 
“economy ”’)? The Rev. Corrado Baisi, in his J/ ministro straor- 
dinario degli ordini sacramentali,* deals mainly with the evidence 
that the Pope has in at least two instances given to simple priests 
the power to ordain to major orders, the priesthood included,' 
but incidentally finds in this some confirmation of the suggestion of 
Morin that the Pope can inhibit a bishop from validly ordaining, 
his implicit argument being that what the Pope can give, the Pope 
can take away.* He refers to the vexed question of reordinations, 
and suggests that the facts are better explained by such a power 
in the Church than by the “ deformation of doctrine ” admitted by 
Chardon, Saltet, Trixeront, Pourrat and Michel. Pére Beyre, after 
pointing out that residential and titular bishops have only restricted 
power to absolve, goes on: “ L’Eglise lie donc plusieurs pouvoirs 
d’ordre et en conditionne l’exercise, non seulement licite, mais 
valide. Plusieurs theologiens se demandent, non sans _ raison, 
pourquoi ceux qui détiennent la plus haute juridiction ecclesiastique 
ne pourraient pas les lier tous.’’5 

The far more common and, since the twelfth century, almost 
universal doctrine holds that ordo est ambulatorius—to use the phrase 


1 Umberg, Systema Sacramentorum, Oeniponte, 1930, pp. 33-43 ; Morinus, Com- 
mentarius historicus de sacris Ecclesiae Ordinationibus, Antverpiae, 1695, pars 3, 
exercitatio 5, cap. 9, p. 83. 

Roma, 1935. 

* In this, Baisi has the support of Father Lennerz, De Sacramento Ordinis, ed. 2, 
Romae, 1953, pp. 143-4, who prints the text of the Bulls, of Mgr. C. Journet, Revue 
Thomiste, 1953, I, ‘pp. 81-108, reproduced in The Church of the Word Incarnate, 
London, 1955, pp. 98-120, of Pére J. Beyer, ‘‘ Nature et Position du Sacerdoce,” 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 76,1, (1954), pp. 356-373. cf. pp. 367-8, of P. Boularand, 
Bulletin de Littréature Ecclesiastique, 54 (1953), pp. 3-36, and of several others. 
Padre Cappello, Tvactatus canonico-moralis de Sacramentis, ed. 4, Romae, 1947, p. 
194, and F. Sola, Sacrae Theologiae Summa, lv, De Sacramentis, tractatus 5, ‘ De 
Sacramentis ordinis et matrimonii,” Matriti, 1953, p. 700, judge it more probable 
that the Pope cannot give power to a simple priest to ordain, but admit the contrary 
opinion to be “intrinsically probable.’”” Those who deny that the Pope can give 
power to ordain to simple priests explain the Bulls of Innocent VIII, Boniface IX 
and Martin V in different ways : the concession was only to procure any bishop to 
ordain, or the words referring to the diaconate were interpolated, or the Pope was 
mistaken in thinking that he could grant such a power. It may be doubted if these 
explanations are adequate. 

“So I understand him, pp. 154-8. 
5 Art. cit. in note 9, p. 369. 
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coined by Gandulph of Bologna—which means that bishops, even 
though excommunicated, schismatic or heretical, can transmit the 
order of episcopacy and its inherent powers indefinitely. Regarding 
reordinations, Baisi and Journet, with perhaps others, rely absolutely 
upon the statements of L. Saltet in his Les Reordinations', a book 
which, in spite of its exceedingly great merits, does not seem always 
to say the last word. Relying on Saltet, for instance, Mgr. Journet 
cites six Popes who declared null ordinations by anti-Popes, schis- 
matics or simoniacs, and proceeded to reordain : Popes Stephen III, 
John VIII, Sergius III, John XI, Leo IX and Urban II. These 
cases do not all seem conclusive. Regarding Leo IX, Saltet himself 
added a note (p. 408), which appears to have escaped the notice 
of Mgr. Journet, correcting his interpretation of the reputed re- 
ordinations : tamquam noviter ordinavit more probably refers to a 
canonical installation with the tvaditio baculi than to a re-consecration 
or ordination. Regarding Stephen III and Urban II, J. Kern, ina 
review of Saltet’s book in the Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie* 
questions Saltet’s interpretation of the language used. John XII 
did not reordain any one and the language of the declaration which 
he forced from those ordained by the usurper Leo VIII may perhaps 
be understood as a denial of legitimate possession of a See and 
not of validity. Similarly, the terms used by John VIII may admit 
the possibility that he merely denied lawful installation in a See. 
There remains the clear case of the reordinations by Sergius III 
of those ordained by Pope Formosus ; but the scandal caused should 
not be overlooked, nor the defence of the Augustinian doctrine 
by Auxilius of Naples and Eugenius Vulgarius. Undoubtedly, 
however, certain theologians and canonists confured lawfulness 
and validity, though they would appear to have been less numerous 
and less confident than their opponents, and it may perhaps be 
doubted whether Gratian and Master Roland Bandinelli should be 
numbered among them. 

All this, nevertheless, is said very tentatively and it is much to 
be hoped that medievalists will shortly find time to review the 
complex issues involved.® 

5. The priesthood of ali the faithful has been the object of some 
notable studies. P. Dabin’s two volumes, one on Scripture and the 


1 Paris, 1907. 
2 31 (1907), pp. 511-2 and 514. 


3 The present position of these questions is stated with admirable brevity and 
clarity by J. Bligh, Ordination to the Priesthood, London, 1956, pp. 3-22. 
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other on Tradition,’ are invaluable. Some exaggerated views were 
noticed by J. Brinktrine and others,* and reproved by Pius XII 
in Mediator Dei ; the priesthood derives directly from Christ and 
not by delegation from the common priesthood of all the faithful ; 
“ the priest acts in the name of the people precisely and only because 
he represents the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, considered as 
the Head of all the members and offering Himself for them.”? On 
the other hand a tendency to reduce the priesthood of all the faithful 
to a mere metaphor has been discouraged in two important articles 
by Father F. Palmer,‘ and in Mgr. Piolanti’s recent book on the 
Eucharist,® each of whom writing independently prefers the term 
“mystical ’’ to designate the priesthood of all the faithful, rather 
than ‘“‘ metaphorical”’ or even “ analogical.” 

The baptismal tharacter is usually assigned as the basis of the 
share of the faithful in the priesthood of Christ, and this is undoubt- 
edly correct ; at the same time, confirmation, as the perfection or 
consummation of Baptism, must give a special share in Christ’s 
mediatorial office. But, although confirmation has been spoken of as 
the ‘‘ Sacrament of Catholic Action,” the part played by its character 
in giving a perfected and consummated share in the priesthood of 
Christ has not as yet been fully and generally recognized. 


6. The intention required in the minister has lately become more 
prominent and the opinion of Catharinus, often called that of an 
‘external ’’ intention, has had a somewhat better press. Father G. 
Rambaldi, in L’oggetto dell’intenzione sacramentale nei teologi dei 
secoli XVI e XVII,® and “La intentio externa di Fr. Farvacques.”’ 
distinguishes the view of Catharinus and Salmeron from that of 
Farvacques and indicates that what was in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries called an ‘external’’ intention would today be 
called “ internal.’’ He likewise points out that Catharinus on the 


1 Paris, 1941, 1950. 

? Brinktrine, ‘‘ Das Amtspriestertum und das allgemeine Priestertum der Glau- 
bigen,” Divus Thomas (Fribourg), 22 (1944), pp. 291-308. 

% English translation by Mgr. Canon G. D. Smith, London, 1947, pp. 41-2. Pro- 
testants still maintain the priesthood of all believers, and assign it as a reason why 
a layman, at least exceptionally, may celebrate the Eucharist. Cf. The Catholicity 
of Protestantism, being a report presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by a group of Free Churchmen, edited by R. Newton Flew and Rupert E. Davies, 
London, 1950, pp. 35-7. 

«The Lay Priesthood, Real or Metaphorical,’’ Theological Studies, 10, (1949), 
pp. 574-613 ; ‘“‘ Lay Priesthood : towards a terminology,” tbid., pp. 235-50. 

5 Il Mistero Eucharistico, Firenze, 1955, pp. 383-401. 

* Romae, 1944. 

7 Gregorianum, 17 (1946), pp. 444-58. 
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question of marriage consent proved to me more correct than some of 
his opponents ; at a time when it was not universally recognized that 
the contract between Christians was itself the sacrament, some de- 
fenders of an “ internal ”’ intention judged that it would be possible 
to will the contract but not the sacrament—for the sacrament itself 
they demanded an intention to embrace something sacred. Cathar- 
inus found sufficient intention in the serious affirmation of the words 
of the consent, even though nothing sacred or sacramental entered 
the mind. Still mere recently Pére Bouésse and P. Schillebeeck, both 
Dominicans, have defended the sufficiency of the “‘ external” in- 
tention ; Pére L. Renwart, S. J., expresses reserves about Rambaldi’s 
work, in spite of Father Lénnerz’s approval, has disagreed with Pére 
Bouesse, and has published documents preserved in the Franciscan 
Library, Killiney, County Dublin, giving the judgements of the 
assessors appointed by the Holy Office in 1690 . He admits, however, 
that the opinion defending the sufficiency of an “ external ”’ intention 
as defended by Father Bouéssé, is theologically probable. Adhuc 
sub iudice lis est, though one may wonder whether the matter is 
teally of great theological or practical importance.? 

The Decree of 21 February, 1949, declared that as regards matri- 
monial cases, baptism conferred by the Disciples of Christ, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Methodists is not to be 
presumed invalid because of lack of intention, provided the necessary 
matter and form are used ; but on the contrary, is to be presumed 
valid. This decision makes clear that changes in the accidental 
parts of the ritual, even though introduced to express wrong belief, 
do not necessarily prove defect of intention. The distinction 
between mistaken belief and insufficient intention is perfectly clear 
in itself, but its application sometimes causes confusion. ? 


7. The concept of the validity of sacraments, or of orders (even 
where Orders are not regarded as strictly a sacrament), has received 
some consideration by non-Catholic divines, mainly as an outcome 


“1Cf. Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 77 (1955), pp. 800-21 and 1067-77. It is note- 
worthy that De Aldama gives ‘ communior ét probabilior’ as the theological note’ 
to his proposition about the need of an ‘ internal’ intention, cf. Sacrae Theologiae 
Summa, 1V, ‘‘ Theoria generalis de sacramentis,”’ Matriti, 1953, p. 91. Father 
Lennerz agrees with Rambaldi. 


* Cf. Father J. Creusen’s commentary on the Decree of 1949 in Nouvelle Revue 
Theologique 72, (1950), pp. 521-30; and the discussion between Father M. Bevenot 
and Dr E. Mascall in the Tablet, November 12th., 19th., 26th. and December 10th., 
1955. Longmans are shortly to publish a book by Father Francis Clark on the 
doctrine of intention in Leo XIII’s Apostolicae Curae on Anglican Orders. 
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of the Ecumenical movement and diverse projects of “‘ reunion.”? 
The term “ valid” is taken as meaning sometimes a sacred rite done 
according to norms derived through the ancient Church from the 
Apostles, sometimes as a rite or institution or ministry which has 
due authority or due authorization from the Church, sometimes as 
that which produces observable good fruits in conversion, good 
works and devotion to God’s service. *? Probably the second tendency 
is most likely to prevail : a “‘ valid’ ministry is one exercised with 
authorization from a Church; and consequently, were a new 
“Church” to be organized, an ordination ceremony could be 
accepted by the participating ministers without prejudice to their 
previous standing, as the “ ordination ” would simply mean accept- 
ance of a commission from an ecclesiastical body which did not 
previously exist in that precise form, and thus the thorny question of 
the “ validity” of Orders could be by-passed. 


8. The relation between Baptism and Confirmation has been 
since 1936 the subject of considerable discussion among Anglican 
divines. In 1891 A. J. Mason maintained that baptism without 
confirmation is “‘an unfinished fragment,” that no one should be 
admitted to Holy Communion before confirmation and even that 
the ordination of an unconfirmed person would be invalid. * In 
1936, 1946 and 1948 the late Dom Gregory Dix, in papers written 
with provocative brilliance, renewed the general stand of Mason 


1 The foundation of the review Unitas, under the editorship of Father C. Boyer of 
the Gregorian University, is indicative of the importance attached in high quarters 
to study of the Ecumenical movement, which may have various repercussions on the 
Church. 


2 The literature is encrmous and increases with each issue of theological periodicals. 
Mention may be made of the Reports of the World Conferences on Faith and Order, 
at Edinburgh in 1937 and at Lund, 1952; the Report of the Doctrinal Commission 
of the Church of England, published in 1938 (which seems to me an admirably faithful 
statement of existing beliefs in the Church of England) ; The Apostolic Ministry, 
edited by Dr. K. E. Kirk in 1946; Schism in the Early Church, by Professor S. L. 
Greenslade, London, 1953; The R t of The Theological and Liturgical Com- 
mittee of the Church Union, London, 1951; The Historic Episcopate, edited by 
Kenneth M. Carey, London, 1954 ; J. L. Ainslie’s valuable The Doctrine of Ministerial 
Order in the Reformed Churches of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Edinburgh, 
1940; E. C. Rich, Spiritual Authority in the Church of England, London, 1953; 
Lesslie Newbiggin, The Household of God, London, 1954; (Bishop Newbiggin is 
Bishop of Madura in the Church of South India and is still claimed as a Missionary 
of the Church of Scotland, cf. David C. Lusk, ‘“‘ Our Next Task in Church Union,” 
Scottish Journal of Theology, 8 (1955) n. 1, p. 10). But the list could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. 


3% The Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, London, 1891, an invaluable book 
because of its numerous citations from the Fathers ; Mason’s interpretations, how- 
ever are not always objective. 
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and was supported by several writers, notably by Dr. L. S. Thornton 
in his Confirmation, its Place in the Baptismal Mystery. Others, 
however, expressed strong disagreement with the Mason-Dix-Thorn- 
ton point of view, notable among them being Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
and Professor G. W. H. Lampe in his The Seal of the Spirit.2, The 
controversy was not unfruitful, since it resulted in some illuminating 
studies of the Fathers; both sides, however, failed to give due 
weight to the traditional teaching that Confirmation is the perfection 
or consummation of baptism.® 
At the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies some members ex- 
pressed approval of Bishop Beck’s suggestion in the Clergy Review* 
that confirmation might preferably be administered at the age of 
eleven-plus, and no one disagreed. Members of the Conference, 
however, had not had time to digest the weighty remarks of the 
Reverend Michael Tynan, Diocesan Inspector of Schools in Limerick, 
in the article, ‘“Confirmation at Eleven-Plus ? A view from Ireland.’’5 
In Lumen Vitae, 5 (1950), pp. 305-32, Father George Delcuve has 
an interesting article entitled “‘ A Necessity for the Normal Efficacy 
of Religious Education: Confirmation at the Age of Reason,” 
advocating administration of the sacrament at the age of seven, 
or even less ; he quotes from P. Galtier, in Nouvelle Revue Théol- 
ogique,1933, pp. 675-86, “‘ L’age de la confirmation. A propos d’un 
document récent ;” L. Durand, Etudes, 1891, p. 449, who quotes an 
interesting letter of Pope Leo XIII; and Canon Bouxerand, in 
La Maison Dieu, n. 10, “ L’age de la confirmation ”’ ; and the Decree 
of the Congregation of the Sacraments, published in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, 38, 14 September 1946, p. 350. Father Pierre 
Ranwez in Lumen Vitae, 9 (1954). pp. 25-26, endorses Father 
Delcuve’s view ; his article is entitled ‘“‘ The Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, builder of the Personality for Service in the Mystical 
Body of Christ.”” This is a subject on which we are likely to hear yet 
more. 


1 London, 1954. 
2 London, 1951 


3 Cf. J. B. Umbert, “‘ Confirmatione baptismus perficitur,”” Ephemerides Theologiae 
Lovanienses, 1 (1924), pp. 405-17. Theological manuals are often sketchy in detail- 
ing the patristic evidence about the relation of confirmation to baptism, interest 
being concentrated on the question of the exact rite of Confirmation. The False 
Decretals had considerable influence on medieval teaching about Confirmation ; but 
Dr. Thornton’s assessment of the evidence, which follows that of the late Dom 
Gregory Dix, does not carry conviction. 


* October, 1955. 
‘ibid., April, 1956. 
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WIDER TRENDS 


These may be listed as four: an inclusive tendency, greater 
emphasis upon the mystery of sacraments, clearer recognition of the 
permanent efficacy of sacraments and stronger insistence upon the 
connection between sacraments and the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ. } 


THE “INCLUSIVE” TREND 


This is manifest first in an outlook, which tries rather to reconcile 
opposing views than to stress their differences; for instance on 
the question of sacramental causality the intransigent disputes 
about ‘‘ moral,” ‘‘ physical’ and “ intentional ”’ causality have far 
less prominence and the effort is rather to incorporate into synthesis 
the differing elements stressed by different theologians. The same 
is true, I think, about the theories of sacrifice. The trend is genial, 
but sometimes results in a lack of clearness and blunt facing of the 
problems. 

Secondly, the “ inclusive ’’ trend is manifest in the effort to include 
all the concrete elements of sacraments in their full liturgical setting 
and in their foreshadowing in the Old Testament types. The impact 
of sacraments on the whole of the Christian life is more emphasized, 
and less attention is being paid to the materiality, so to speak, of 
the ‘‘ matter ”’ and the “ form ”’ of sacraments. Although, of course, 
the ex opere operato efficacy of sacraments is whole-heartedly main- 
tained and defended, still the sharpness of the distinction be- 
tween the ex opere operato and the ex opere operantis effects is less 
evident. The Eucharist, for instance, is the sign and the cause 
of the unity of the Church.? Penance and its discipline, especially 
looked at historically, are seen as the means of maintaining Christian 
morality. Marriage as an institution is seen as part of the Christian 
pattern of belief in God as both one in nature and three in person, 
tor only where there is belief in the Blessed Trinity is there belief also 
in the absolute indissolubility of marriage. Baptism, especially 


This summary merely records impressions, derived from reading theologians 
like Scheeben, Billot, Gonthier, Vonier, de Lubac (Catholicism and Corpus Mysticum), 
Mersch, N. M. Haring, Landgraf, Weisweiler, Danielou, H. Rahner, Graber, Roguet, 
Haynal, Marin-Sola, Boitiessé, A. M. Henry, L. Richard, M. M. Philipon, Taymans 
d’Eypernon, A. Piolanti and others. 

2Ct. F. Pugo, ‘‘ La unidad de la Iglesia en funcion de la Eucaristia,’’ and the 
bibliography, Greg., 34 (1953,) pp. 145-186. 
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infant baptism, was and is an essential part of the Church’s defence of 
the dignity of human nature and the supreme value of each individual 
soul, which finds its almost connatural counterpart in the anointing 
of the sick. Confirmation is considered as ‘‘ the sacrament of Catholic 
action.”’ There is no doubt that these sacraments place the “ lay- 
man ”’ in a position of active and not merely passive membership in 
the whole of the Church’s being and action.1 

About the priesthood and the vocation to the priesthood, books 
have multiplied almost without number ; and one trend has certainly 
been to lay stress not so much upon the grace received by the in- 
dividual bishop, priest or deacon, at the moment of ordination, 
as upon the grace brought to the Church by the whole existing 
hierarchical order, the priesthood and episcopate being seen as the 
organ of the divine fecundity of the Church. 

Lastly, considerable emphasis has been laid upon the connection 
between sacraments and faith, that is, upon sacraments asat once 
the expression of, and as a means of maintaining and fostering a 
whole pattern of faith. An instance of this was La Sainte Trinité 
et les Sacrements,* by the sorely lamented Pére Francis Taymans 
d’Eypernon of Louvain. 


SACRAMENTS AND MYSTERY 


From the time when Nicodemus, learning about baptism from 
our Lord, asked ‘‘ how can these things be done ? ”’ the efficacy of 
sacraments has been acknowledged by all Christians as a mystery 


+Cf. Yves M. J. Congar, Jalons pour une théologie du Laicat, Paris, 1953 and G. 
Philips, Le role du Lascat dans L’Eglise, Paris, 1954, both of whom object to the 
concept that the laity are merely the object of the pastoral activity of the clergy. 
There are several signs of the laity taking far greater interest in the apostolic life of 
the Church, including the intellectual apostolate; the Regina Mundi three-year 
course of theology for nuns in Rome is symptomatic of the growing conviction that 
our teachers of religion need and desire a deeper knowledge of their faith. Some 
teaching Brothers (I take this occasion to express my profound admiration for their 
vocation) are sending some of their best young subjects to Rome for the course in 
Philosophy and Theology. The spontaneous grant of an honorary Doctorate in 
Theology to Mr. F. J. Sheed is symptomatic. His Theology and Sanity merited it. 
Masie Ward’s Catholic Evidence Training Outlines, now in its third edition, and Miss 
Cecily Hastings’s Catholic Evidence Questions and Answers, London, 1955, are definit- 
ely theological, and admirably so. Mr. Christopher Dawson, Professors A. F. C. 
Beales and Hilary Armstrong, Miss Beryl Smalley and others write on matters 
touching theology very closely and leave us all in their debt. The lamented Dr. 
Sherwood Taylor was a tower of strength on the relations of science to religion. The 
—_ “lay theologian,” if it were ever a term of reproach, is now certainly one 
of praise. 


? Brussels, 1949. 
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which surpasses human understanding: how can such wonderful 
results be brought about by means naturally so incapable of such 
results ? As Tertullian put it: Nonne mirandum est lavacro dilui 
mortem? The Fathers of the Church and theologians laboured to 
show that there is no real contradiction involved in the mysterious 
working of sacraments and to find analogies which would make the 
mysterious truth less dark and baffling. The Fathers appealed, 
again and again, to the creative power of the word of God and of the 
word of Christ in working miracles ; and by the thirteenth century 
it seemed an assured datum that sacraments are essentially “ out- 
ward signs ’’ and that, as used by God as instruments, they receive a 
mysterious enhancement of the natural capacity of a sign merely to 
give information. Discussion turned upon the nature of this “‘ en- 
hancement ’’ of the natural capacity of a sign, whether it were merely 
an infallible concomitance established by God, or whether it were 
something “ physical,’ ‘‘ moral” or “ intentional.” Recent dis- 
cussions, however, seem to have shifted interest a stage further back 
and to try to see the mystery of sacramental efficacy as part of the 
whole mystery of Christ’s union with the Church. The terms “‘ phys- 
ical,” ‘“‘ moral,” “‘ intentional ”’ are still heard and read, but the term 
“‘ mystic ’”’ or “‘ mystical ”’ tends to replace them ; and the analogies 
used in the different “‘ systems ” tend to be replaced by the analogy 
or metaphor of a living organism. 

The word “ mystic ’’ may perhaps sometimes be used to cover up 
poverty or confusion of thought, and it is greatly to be desired that 
its meaning be exactly explained when it is used ; at the same time 
the use of the word is indicative of a conviction that we are dealing 
with a reality which transcends all our classifications and all our 
analogies. To some extent the same is true of the analogy of a body. 
This certainly can be helpful as regards understanding the effects 
of sacraments, which is to incorporate or organize members in a body; 
but it is distinctly not so illuminating if applied to the causality of 
sacraments, since the question then arises: How do the outward 
material elements—words, gesture, oil, bread, wine—play their 
part in incorporating or organizing into a body ? And this question 
simply raises again the whole problem of the ‘‘causality,” for the 
analogy of a body can be applied only with distinct limitations. 
Even in the Eucharist the analogy of food being absorbed into a 
body must be corrected by St. Augustine’s observation that we 
do not change Christ into ourselves, but he changes us into him ; 
and in the other sacraments the analogy of a body can apply to 
the efficacy of sacraments only in a very modified form, if it can 
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apply at all. Thus no analogy should be pressed too systematically. 
As regards sacramental efficacy, the use of the analogy of Christ’s 
miracles has a long tradition behind it. When Christ said to the 
leper, “‘ I will, be thou made clean,” and to the dead Lazarus, “Come 
forth,” his words seem not merely to designate, however infallibly, 
the object of divine action, but to exert a real causality in the mir- 
aculous result, and this because he is God. But how it is that 
Christ’s expression of his will is at once effective of what he 
expresses, baffles human understanding and no “system” so far 
invented by theologians seems to me to do much to enlighten our 
darkness. 

Advocates, however, of the ‘‘ mysteries-presence” opinion see 
“mystery ”’ in another aspect and use the word in another sense. A 
“mystery” is not taken as truth or a fact beyond understanding, 
but as an act, an event, made present in the sacraments ; in each 
sacrament are present the same saving acts of Christ which he did 
in Palestine, his sufferings, death and resurrection. What is present 
is not some mysterious efficacy in the symbols, nor the life of God, 
nor the person of Christ, nor the effect produced, but there is present 
the saving act itself as it existed in Christ’s human life and it is 
present to produce conformity to the “ mystery ” of Christ in us. It 
is not Christus passus who is present, but ipsa passio, as advocates of 
the opinion so often assert and insist. The presence is said to trans- 
cent space and time, and sometimes the “ saving acts ” are said to 
be present per modum substantiae ; and, although there is some differ- 
ence of language among advocates of the opinion, the general tend- 
ency is to maintain that the theology of sacramental efficacy 
must be put in terms of the presence of the saving acts of Christ 
rather than in terms of the application of the fruits of Christ’s 
human life.4 

This opinion, put forward by the late Dom Odo Casel, whose 
work in renewing interest in liturgical studies will ensure him an 
enduring memory, was criticized by several theologians of note, 
among them Father J. B. Umberg of Innsbruck, Mgr. Eisenhofer of 
Eichstatt, Professor B. Poschmann of Miinster, Father J. M. Hans- 


“ce 


‘ 


1 Ample bibliographies about the opinion will be found in J. M. Hanssens, ‘“‘ Estne 
liturgia cultus mysticus ” Periodica, 23 (1934), pp. 112-132 and 137-160 ; T. Filthaus, 
La Théologie des Mystéres, Paris, 1954, a translation of Die Kontroverse tiber die 
Mysterienlehre, Warendorf, 1948; and B. Neunheuser, ‘‘ Mysteriengenwart, ein 
Theologumenon inmitten des Gesprachs,”’ Archiv far Liturgiewissenschaft, 3, 1 
(1953), pp. 104-22. Dom Odo Casel, Professor G. S6hngen and Dom Victor Warnach 
differ in several respects which seem to me to be very radical, agreement being more 
verbal than real, 
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sens and Father Priimm of Rome, Professor G. S6hngen of Munich, 
and others. The critics find no patristic support for the opinion 
and no support in St Thomas. They express uneasiness about the 
alleged correspondence in idea between Christian sacraments and 
pagan ‘‘ mysteries,’ and wonder if there is sufficient recognition of 
the continuity of the Church’s tradition through the thirteenth 
century until our own time. 

Moreover a number of matters remain obscure. How does the 
presence of Christ’s saving acts in the Eucharist differ from their 
presence in other sacraments ? How can Christ’s death be really 
(and not merely symbolically) present, if in reality Christ does not 
die ? How can these saving acts, which existed in the temporal 
succession of history, be present ‘‘timelessly,’’ removed from all 
temporal succession ? Is there not confusion between the presence of 
the idea, or the value, or the “spiritual meaning” of these acts, 
and the presence of the actual acts themselves? ! How can the 
mere presence of the “‘ mysteries” effect a conformity to Christ ? 
Since not all those actually present at Calvary were converted, 
what different causality do the ‘‘mysteries” exert in their ‘‘sac- 
ramental ’’ presence which the actual event did not exert ? Do they 
all, in each and every sacrament, exert the causality of a sacrifice ? 
If so, the opinion does not differ much fromm that of Melchior Cano, 


Lugo and Franzelin, the word “mystic” being substituted for the 
word “ moral.’’ 


Pius XII, speaking in Mediator Dei of the liturgical cycle of 
Christ’s mysteries, says : 


And these mysteries are still constantly present and active, not in 
the vague and nebulous way which certain recent writers describe, but as 
Catholic doctrine teaches us. The Doctors of the Church tell us that the 
mysteries of Christ’s life are at the same time most excellent models of 
virtue for us to imitate and also sources of divine grace for us by reason of 
the merits and intercession of the Redeemer. They live on in their effects 
in us, since each of them is, according to its nature and in its own way, 
the cause of our salvation.? 


1It is sometimes said that the “ mysteries-presence ’ opinion accords with the 
somewhat ‘extistentialist’ tendencies of our time and with the revulsion against 
a theology and philosophy of disembodied “‘ essences ”’ or of a doctrine of essences. 
It may be doubted if this is true, since advocates of the opinion are more sympathetic 
to the Platonic philosophy than to the Aristotelian, and since the existentiality 
of the “‘ mysteries’ is admittedly time-bound, whereas the “ presence ’’ of them is 
imeless and spaceless. This looks like saying that the “‘ acts ’’ of Christ are very 
like the disembodied “‘ essences ’’ of the Platonists. I speak, however, as one less 
wise 


? English translation by Mgr. Canon G. D, Smith, London, 1948, p. 70, 
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The mysteries of Christ’s life, then, according to the Doctors of 
the Church, are the cause of our salvation through Christ’s merits 
and intercession ; they continue to exist amongst us inasmuch as they 
are models for our imitation and inasmuch as their effects continue 
to exist in us. It could scarcely be suggested that this passage of 
Pius XII bore definite reference to the ‘‘ Mysteries-presence”’ opinion, 
since it was dealing with the mysteries of Christ’s life in general and 
not with sacraments ; on the other hand advocates of the opinion 
can scarcely claim support from Mediator Dei. The “ Mysteries- 
presence’ opinion, however, has certainly heightened the sense of 
the mystery of sacraments, has tended to make more vivid the 
continued personal action of Christ in each sacrament and may 
perhaps prove susceptible of fruitful modification and development. 


ARE SACRAMENTS TRANSIENT OR PERMANENT ? 


Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament and Benediction make very 
clear that the Eucharist is a-permanent sacrament and not merely a 
passing rite. But not a few theologians have considered that the 
Eucharist is unique in this and that all the other sacraments consist 
in the “ matter” and “ form ”’ of the rite and pass away with the 
rite. Pesch, for instance, says of marriage : 


The sacrament of marriage like the contract itself is a transient thing. 
Nevertheless Bellarmine, Sanchez and Laymann want to call the per- 
manent bond caused by the contract a sacrament because it represents 
the union of Christ with the Church, and so this bond is that which is 
signified and signifies, that is, it is both the reality of the sacrament and 
a sacrament (res et sacramentum). But this manner of speech is not to 
be approved, because of the analogy with the other sacraments. For 
no one is accustomed to call the characters of baptism and confirmation 
the sacraments of baptism and confirmation ; and the reason is that a 
sacrament in its exact meaning is an efficacious sign of grace ; but the 
characters and the marriage bond are not efficacious signs of grace, and 
therefore none of these ought to be called a sacrament without qual- 
ification. Rather they should be called ‘a reality and a sacrament’ 
because this term in theological language has a fixed meaning which 
fits also the marriage bond.! 


Wernz-Vidal is even more explicit, saying that the view of Bell- 
armine that marriage is a permanent sacrament like the Eucharist 
is to be rejected. 


1 De Sacramentis, vol. 2, Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1920, p. 366, 
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because a sacrament is by divine institution a practical sign of grace 
sanctifying ex opere operato ; but this sanctifying grace is only conferred 
upon the spouses in the marriage contract itself not by the marriage bond.’ 


This point of view became less acceptable when Pius XI in Casti 
Connubit explicitly embraced Bellarmine’s statement that marriage, 
like the Eucharist, is a permanent sacrament, and amplified the 
natural conclusion that the bond is a permanent cause of grace in 
husband and wife. 1 In fact St Augustine derived the indissol- 
ubility from the sacrament and regards both as equally permanent. 
Hinemar of Rheirns made use of this concept of the connection 
between the indissolubility and the sacramentality of marriage in 
his opposition to the divorce of Lothair : the sacrament of marriage 
must remain inviolable during the life-time of husband and wife. 
St Thomas distinguished the cause of marriage from marriage 
itself, the former being the expressed consent, the latter being the 
enduring union of the spouses; and it is marriage, and not merely the 
cause of marriage, which is the sacrament. The Council of Trent 
clearly enough asserts that Christ lifted to the dignity and the 
causality of a sacrament not merely the making of the contract, 
but “the natural love and the indissoluble unity,” and Pope 
Pius XI compared the marriage bond to the priestly character. 
It would be difficult to reconcile the text of Pius XI with the assertion 
that the sacrament of marriage consists exclusively in the marriage 
ceremony. 

Several studies by Bishop A. Landgraf and Father Nicholas M. 
Haring, S. A. C., show the influence of St Augustine’s concept of a 
sacrament as an enduring consecration upon medieval sacrament- 
ology. Fr. Haring in a striking article entitled ‘“‘ Berengar’s Defin- 
itions of Sacramentum and their influence on Medieval Sacrament- 
ology,”’* remarks : 


If it is assumed that, by Baptism or sacramentum, St Augustine 
meant only a transitory external rite or, perhaps, the consecrated 
element, his terminology and—what is no less important—post- 
Augustinian sacramentology will never be fully grasped. Let us 


1It is not without interest to compare the different editions of Father Capello’s 
De Sacramentis on marriage ; in the 4th edition, Rome, 1938, n. 27, pp. 31-2, the 
rejection of Bellarmine is qualified and it is said that marriage “ piously and in a 
wide sense may be called a permanent sacrament,”’ since the sacrament gives a 
permanent right to actual graces. But is this right founded merely upon the con- 
tract in fieri, which alone is to be considered a sacrament in the strict sense, or upon 
the contract in facto esse, which is also a true sacrament? Capello does not say 
explicitely, but implies that it is the former. 

® Denz. nn. 969-70. 

3 Medieval Studies. 14 (1948). 
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examine some sentences, chosen at random, to show that, in numer- 
ous instances, Augustinian terminology implies more than a visible 
signum or forma; “ Like Baptism, so also Ordination remains in 
them intact.” “ Baptism itself can never be lost.’’ ‘“ Christian sac- 
raments cling to their recipients no less than does the military tattooing.” 
‘‘ That holiness (sanctitas) of the sacrament, consecrated by the evan- 
gelical words, remained in him intact.”” ‘‘ Baptism cannot be corrupted 
or defiled.” ‘‘ Baptism exists in him.”’ “ He carries his baptism with 
him.” “ In the baptised it is clear that baptism remains inseparably.”’ 
‘An apostate does not lose his baptism.’ ‘‘ The baptism which is 
in him.””, “ The baptism which he has remains intact.” ‘‘ The sacra- 
ments which we are not willing to violate in you.”’ ‘‘ The sacraments of 
the name of Christ, which is holy (sanctum) in them, you despise.”’ 
‘“‘ Acknowledge therefore the visible sacrament, which can exist in 
the good and in the bad.”’ “‘ There is in them a certain form of holiness 
(forma pietatis) whose power you deny.” “ The sacraments remain 
in them.” ‘ This list of phrases,’ continues Father Haring, ‘ which 
could easily be doubled and tripled. offers sufficient evidence that 
Augustinian expressions such as baptismum, ordinatio, sacramentum 
signify not only a passing visible action but also a lasting reality within 
the recipient.’! 


In the twelfth century discussions about the exact definition of 
baptism—whether it was to be defined as the consecrated water or 
the liturgical rite or lasting reality, the character, in the recipient— 
led many theologians, especially those who knew St Augustine best, 
to assert that Baptism essentially was the character. Almost the 
same result arose from the disputes about “ reordinations,” and from 
the conviction that it was the sacramentum of marriage which caused 
its permanent unity and indissolubility. From a slightly different 
point of view the Berengarian controversy had established that the 
consecrated elements of the Eucharist remained truly a sacramentum 
long after the consecration of the Mass. Thus the way was opened for 
the notion of the res et sacramentum, which may be translated as 
“a symbolic reality,” and for the further conclusion that the immed- 
iate cause of grace was not the liturgical rite but the symbolic 
reality, especially when Augustine’s repeated assertions were cited 
to the effect that the sacramentum received truly but profitlessly in 
heresy began to exert its saving effect as soon as the obstacle of 
separation from the unity and charity of the Church was removed. 
Here lay the origin of that system of sacramental causality which is 
called, though perhaps not very appropriately, “dispositive” and 
which means that the sacraments produce in their recipients a 
permanent consecration which is at once a sign of grace and an en- 


? Art. cit., pp. 121-2. 
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during cause of grace. Various studies of the ‘‘reviviscence”’ of 
sacraments, such as those of Piolanti, F. Marin-Sola, A. Haynal, 
J. B. Umberg, clearly indicate the strange tendency away from the 
concept that sacraments are merely transitory causes of grace and 
towards a clearer recognition that the sacraments, each perhaps a 
little differently, are permanent causes of grace.1 Extreme unction, 
for instance, need not be conceived as giving grace only at the 
moment of reception ; surely it is more consistent with any theory 
which admits that it may be received validly but unfruitfully to hold 
that the consecration tou God’s mercy is enduring throughout the 
danger. For this reason it has been urged that the sacrament, in 
the case of incurable illness, should not be delayed until shortly 
before death, but should be given fairly soon after recognition of the 
gravity of the danger. As to Penance, the prayer Passio Domini 
nostri Iesu Christi, etc., probably arose at a time when the severity 
of the penances enjoined were being lessened and the Church man- 
ifested her intention to account the merits of our Lord, our Lady and 
the saints, together with good works and sufferings of the penitent, 
as forming part of the sacramental atonement. The fact that for 
good reasons this prayer may be omitted does not conclusively 
show that the Church regards it as merely a devout adjunct to the 
absolution, since it may well be considered as making more explicit 
what is really contained in the words of absolution.? 

That the sacraments of baptism, confirmation and orders should 
be permanent causes of grace fits well with the patristic teaching 
about the “seal” being an enduring protection and help against 
temptation and the assaults of evil spirits : there is, indeed, more 
evidence than writers like Pourrat suggest that the Fathers did not 
confuse the “ seal ’’ with grace. St Basil, for instance, says “the Holy 


1 The idea of a ‘modification’ of faculties or of the baptismal character produced 
by other sacraments seems less satisfactory than an appeal to the symbolic reality. 

® Vasquez, t. 4, q. 94, a. 2, dub. 1, n. 9, seems to urge unduly the judicial nature of 
the sacrament when holding that only something imposed by the explicit judicial 
sentence of the priest can form part of the sacrament. There is much patristic 
evidence to show that absolution was regarded as restoring the sinner to a share in 
all the blessings involved in full communion with the Church, and as uniting him 
with the atoning power of the whole Church, which helps him to make up for his sins, 
cf. e. g., K. Rahner, “La doctrine d’Origéne sur la Pénitence,” Recherches de 
Science Rel., 37 (1950), pp. 252-86. An imposing number of theologians accept St 
Thomas’ view about the sacramental effect of the Passio, etc. : Paludanus, P.de Soto, 
St. Alphonsus, the Salmanticenses, Suarez, and in recent times Pesch, Galtier, Boyer, 
Gonzalez, Lehmkuhl, Vermeersch and Priimmer. Suarez says he sees no reason 
for contradicting St. Thomas “ in a matter which is devout and favourable, and if 
sin in general can be the matter of the sacrament, why cannot the satisfaction be 
somewhat general? ’’ He takes it, however that the ex opere operato effects of the 
good works and sufferings apply only to the sins confessed in a particular confession, 
and cease when they are sufficiently atoned for ; Disp. 38, sect. 6, n. 7. 
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Ghost, even if He does not mingle with the unworthy, nevertheless 
seems in a certain way to be present in those who have once been 
sealed, awaiting their salvation through conversion.” 


THE SACRAMENTS AND THE CHURCH 


The visible Incarnation of the Son of God implies a visible and 
continuing dispensation of salvation, that is, a visible Church ; 
and the relation of sacraments to the Church has been the object of 
much research, not only as regards the Church’s commission to ad- 
minister sacraments, which involves the whole question of Orders 
and intention, but also as regards the effects of sacraments. These 
effects may be listed as follows : 


1. The invisible grace, that change in the soul which we call sancti- 
fying grace. 

2. Particular grace given by each sacrament. 

3. The character in three sacraments, the “Blessed Sacrament” in 
the Eucharist, the lasting consecration in Extreme Unction, the 
bond in Marriage and the worth of sacramental atonement in Penance. 

4. The social or incorporative effect : for sacraments each and all 
have a special effect in relating the recipients in a different way 
to the supernatural society of the Church. Of baptism, St Paul says : 
“ For in one Spirit we are all baptized into one body ” (1 Cor. 12 : 13) ; 
and of the Eucharist: ‘‘ For we, being many, are one bread, one 
body, as many as partake of one bread,” (1 Cor. 10 : 17) Confirmation 
gives adult standing and makes an official witness. Penance reunites 
the sinner to full communion with the Church ; Extreme unction 
brings the prayer and the strengthening of the whole body of the 
Church tothe member who may be passing from the Church militant 
to the Church triumphant ; and orders and marriage, each in its 
own way, ensure the continuance of the Church, Orders the spiritual 
continuance, Marriage the continuance by multiplication of members 
and the continuance of a living image of Christ’s love for the Church. 


? The strongest intrinsic argument that episcopacy as such is a sacrament seems 
to me to lie in the power of bishops to ensure by ordinations the continuance of the 
Eucharist and so of the whole Church ; for all sacraments are essentially related to 
the Eucharist, and, moreover, it is the Eucharist which is the cause of the unity of 
the Church, and, since unity and being are the same, of the very being of the Church. 
St. Epiphanius, against Aerius’ assertion of the equality of priests and bishops, insists 
upon the function of bishops in ensuring the continuance of the Church: ‘“‘ Totum 
illud stoliditatis esse plenum, prudentibus hoc est manifestum, dicere episcopum 
et presbyterum aequales esse. Ille enim ordo gignendos patres pertinet, patres enim 
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5. What, for want ofa better word, may be called the “contractual” 
effects, for each sacrament confers rights and imposes obligations by 
its own intrinsic nature. Baptism and Orders are very conspicuous 
examples. Baptism was compared to marriage by St Augustine: 


A married person never loses the bond of marriage as long as the partner 
lives, even though they are not reconciled, but loses it if the partner 
dies ; the guilty excommunicated person never loses the sacrament of 
regeneration, even though he is never reconciled, because God never dies, 


to which Ivo of Chartres, when he quoted the passage, added, “ to 
whom he is espoused in Baptism.” 

6. Lastly there is the permanence of the effects of all valid sac- 
raments. 

Many writers seem to be searching for some general principle about 
sacraments which will unite all these effects, and to be tending to 
find it in the particular form of union with the Mystical Body which 
each valid sacrament infallibly causes rather than in the “ grace” 
of which the sacrament is a sign but a cause only when the recipient 
is rightly disposed. As St Thomas says “‘ the sacraments of the New 
Law are ordained to two things, that is, a remedy against sin, and 
the perfecting of the soul in matters pertaining to the worship of 
God according to the rite of the Christian life.’’+ 

It is this second aspect of sacraments which has received additional 
emphasis in our own time, due partly to the revived interest in the 
liturgy and partly to increasing studies of ecclesiology, and the sac- 
ramental effect of different kinds of integration into the visible 
body of the Church tends to be seen as something logically previous 
to grace, inasmuch as grace is received only through the Church 
and sacramental graces through particular forms of union with the 
Church. In fact one may reasonably consider whether a sacrament 
might not be conceived as an outward sign of a particular. kind 
of union with the Mystical Body of Christ, the visible Church, instituted 
by Christ, which gives grace to those who receive it rightly. 

Sacraments integrate their recipients into the living supernatural 
organism of the Church and thus make them one with Christ in 
gignit Ecclesiae ; hic vero cum patres non possit gignere, filios Ecclesiae regenera- 
tionis lavacro gignit ; non tamen patres aut magistros ; et quomodo fieri potest ut 
is presbyterum constituat ad quem creandum manuum imponendarum ius nullum 
habeat ? Aut quomodo ille episcopo dici potest aequalis ?’’(Haereses, 75, 3, P.G. 
42, 505). The episcopal order begets fathers for the Church, which surely is not a 
mere matter of jurisdiction. But if a sacrament is conceived exclusively in terms of 


its causality of grace, it is hard to discover any principle on which to found the 
difference, as regards order, between episcopacy and priesthood. 


1 Summa, 3, q. 63, a. 1; and cf. q. 62 a. 5: and again, q. 63, a. 3. 
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particular functions of the organism. It is only by going to the Body 
of Christ that we go to Christ ; and by sacraments Christ receives us 
into himself living in that extension of himself, the Church, and en- 
trusts us with a special function in that living extension of himself. 

This suggested outlook upon the essential nature of a sacrament 
goes back to St Augustine’s controversy with the Donatists, when the 
great defender of orthodoxy insisted that heretical sacraments relate 
their recipients to the one true Church of Christ, and not to any 
heretical sect, and that the sacrament received in a sinful state 
begins to exert its power to produce grace as soon as the obstacle of 
wilful separation from unity is removed. That Augustinian teaching 
found its natural development in the theory of “‘ dispositive caus- 
ality” held by many of the thirteenth-century theologians and by 
practically all the Dominican theologians contemporary with St 
Thomas, as Hugh of St. Cher, Hugh of Strasbourg, Peter of Taran- 
taise, afterwards Pope Innocent V, Hambald, who heard St Thomas 
lecture, St. Albert the Great and, as no one ever has doubted, by St 
Thomas between 1254 and 1256 and, probably, when he wrote the 
Summa. There is considerable evidence which goes to show that the 
medieval teaching about the symbolic reality, that is, the character 
or the ornatus animae, as an intermediary between the outward 
rite and grace, developed as a result of Berengar’s denial of the 
real presence and from the Augustianian concept of a sacrament as 
a lasting consecration of the person. It is not seldom asserted that 
the ‘dispositive’ system was invented as a solution to the supposed 
difficulty about the ‘‘creation of grace;” if it were, it would have been 
a most inept solution, since it leaves quite unsolved the questions 
how the supernatural character and the supernatural ornatus 
animae are produced, and how, in turn, these cause grace. But, in 
fact, the system seems rather a natural development of the previous 
discussions about the symbolism of the Eucharist, the indissolub- 
ility of marriage, the definition of baptism and the permanence of 
episcopal power to ordain even in schism, simony and heresy. St 
Thomas’s writings look somewhat different when seen in the light 
of the twelfth century and the earlier thirteenth than when seen only 
from the point of view of the nineteenth or twentieth. 

However that may be, the infallible effect of every valid sacra- 
ment is the special form of union with the Church which the sym- 
bolic reality imports; and this can readily be seen as the key to much 
of the Church’s sacramental practice. Does the long catechumenate 
in mission countries mean that the catechumens must remain in 
original and perhaps personal mortal sin for years ? Surely they are 
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taught how to make an act of perfect contrition ; and the length of the 
catechumenate looks to making true Christians, worthy of the rights, 
and fit to fulfil, the obligations of baptized Christians. Similarly, is 
it harsh to refuse to baptize an infant (save in danger of death) when 
there is no reasonable ground to think that it will be brought up a 
Catholic. That might possibly be so if it is imagined that the sole 
effect of the sacrament is to confer sanctifying grace ; but in reality 
the refusal to baptize is founded upon the common-sense judgment 
that to baptize is to make a member of the Church and that it would 
be almost a falsification of this meaning to baptize one who was not 
going to be able to live as a member. The confirmation of dying 
infants, without giving them Holy Communion, finds its explanation 
in the status conferred by confirmation ; were an increase of grace the 
main effect of sacraments, why should not the infant be given Holy 
Communion which would give a yet greater increase of grace? 

If a man unhappily commits a mortal sin, but then repents and 
makes an act of perfect contrition, he unquestionably receives 
forgiveness of the sin and sanctifying grace : when, then, he comes 
to confession, what does the absolution give him ? It gives him some- 
thing which his contrition did not and could not give, however 
perfect it was, and however much it included the resolve to go to 
confession ; and this is the right to go to Holy Communion. Not 
a few respected theologians hold that the immediate effect of the sac- 
rament of Penance is reconciliation with the Church, which of 
course has reconciliation with God intrinsically connected with it ; 
but the forgiveness on earth is logically antecedent to the forgiveness 
and loosing in heaven. Extreme unction means that the whole Church 
in the person of her priest comes to the aid and support of the sick 
man throughout all his dangerous illness. 

As regards marriage, no renewal of consent is asked when two 
married pagans are baptized and yet their union at once becomes a 
sacrament. How could this be explained if a sacrament is conceived 
merely as a cause of grace? The question would be whether such 
people received the sacrament of marriage, since apparently they 
receive only baptism. But if one agrees that the sacrament of 
marriage consists essentially in the bond existing between members 
of the Church, then the explanation is clear ; the pagan husband and 
wife were bound to one another in paganism and as soon as they are 
baptized they are bound to one another in Christianity, as members 
of the Mystical Body, and the bond assumed a new character and 
a firmer indissolubility. It may be added that those who hold that 
the sacrament consists exclusively in the transitory rite find the very 
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greatest difficulty in interpreting Ephesians’ so as to prove that 
marriage is a sacrament, but if one regards marriage as an enduring 
image of the love of Christ for the Church, then the argument is 
far clearer and far more convincing. 

Of Orders, it seems scarcely necessary to say that the essential 
character of the sacrament lies in the permanent relation which priest 
and bishop have to the Church ; they are permanent ministers of 
Christ’s Body.* The Eucharist is the sacrament of ecclesiastical 
unity and “ the reality of this sacrament is the unity of the mystical 
body,” as St Thomas says ; and that unity is the fruit of Holy Comm- 
union. In earlier times the body of Christ in the Eucharist was called 
“the mystical body ” and the Church was called “‘the real body.” 
This in no wise denies the real presence of the physical body of 
Christ in the Eucharist ; taking that for granted, the Eucharistic 
body of Christ was taken as a sign, a sacrament of the unity of the 
Church, and this was called the “ real ”’ body because it did not point 
to anything beyond itself. Terminology has changed, but the same 
doctrine is expressed, both terminologies expressing the truth that 
the Eucharist is the sign and the cause of the unity of the Church. 
Here is the reason why a non-baptized person, if he received the 
sacred host, would receive no grace by force of the sacrament ; 
for the sacrament signifies the union of the members of the Church, 
and if one is not a member then the meaning of unity of members 
would be falsified. And this, too, is the reason why those disunited 
in faith cannot rightly communicate at the same altar. For the 
significance of Holy Communion is that of complete union of mind 
and heart, and if union of mind is lacking, even though there may 
be a certain unity through good will and desire of union of mind, 
nevertheless the symbolism is falsified, since there is lacking the 
essential unity which the Eucharist signifies, and, of itself, causes. 

These are merely hints thrown out to illustrate why it seems a 
mistake to try to explain a sacrament without introducing its 
essential relation to the visible Church. This is more and more being 
realized and is a theological trend which seems likely to prove 
fruitful and which may with profit be explained to the faithful. 

BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


1 Ephes. 5: 31-33. 

2 Cf. ‘‘ Baptism and Pagan Marriage,” I.Th.Quarterly, autumn, 1954, pp. 308-31. 

3 Some theologians seem inclined to think that an equality between priests and 
bishops, at least as regards power of Order, is indicated by the fact that Popes have 
given power to simple priests to ordain deacons and priests. But if the sacrament 
of Orders consists in the permanent relation to the Church and in permanent and 
inalienable powers, no mere occasional, limited and rescindable grant of powers to 
administer sacraments would prove equality in the sacrament of Orders. 











ECHOES OF EURIPIDES IN 
THE APOSTLES? 


ACTS OF 


In the latest English commentary on Euripides’ Bacchae! Professor 
E. R. Dodds makes a slight incursion into the field of biblical 
Theology, suggesting that a few passages in the play have influenced 
the language of the Acts of the Apostles. The introduction and 
commentary are among the finest in the new Oxford series of Eur- 
ipides’ plays designed for the Universities, as the author of The 
Greeks and the Irrational was particularly well equipped to sift 
the great mass of modern studies of Greek religion in dealing with 
various problems of the Dionysus cult. In general, Dodds gives a 
very satisfactory interpretation of the strange flights of mysticism 
of the dramatist in his last years, and it would be hard to improve 
on his exposition of the views of modern critics, that the Bacchae 
fits neither nineteenth century rationalist Aufklarung nor conversion 
to the simple faith of pagan orthodoxy. All this competence may 
so impress students of classical literature that they will be inclined 
to attach undue weight to the incidental and rather tentative 
references to the Acts which seem to favour syncretist explanations 
of New Testament thought. In reality, however, Dodds is too good 
a scholar to be dogmatic on the question ; St. Luke has been em- 
ployed for far bolder equations by sanguine champions of the Higher 
Criticism in theorizing about Paulinism and primitive Christianity. 
One senses here, however, a certain sympathy with his predecessor 
in office, Gilbert Murray (whose lectures on the religious background 
of the Bacchae the Preface mentions with due pietas), and with other 
enthusiastic admirers of Frazer’s Golden Bough and wild Tiibingen 
hypotheses concerning Hellenistic accretions in Christian thought. 

Dodd’s arguments for borrowing from Euripides in Acts are 
based on three parallels of diction or ideas: the term @sopdyor 
is employed by Gamaliel in his opportunist advice on Jewish oppos- 
ition to the preaching of Christianity while the Bacchae has the cognate 
verb for opposition to the new god, Dionysus ; both have the prover- 
bial expression ‘‘to kick against the goad” to describe a similar 
obstinate attitude ; and both contain miraculous prison-escapes. 
Earlier editors of the Bacchae had noticed these coincidences, of 
course, but apparently were not alarmed about the originality of 


1 Euripides: Bacchae. Edited by E. R. Dodds. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 
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Acts. From the other side, it is perhaps more surprising that most 
commentators on Acts, even of the Liberal School, also seem un- 
conscious of direct echoes of Euripides ; most Catholic commentaries 
scarcely notice the matter at all, and clearly, from their other 
citations of Greek literature, this is not due to constriction by the 
dogma of inspiration. The alleged borrowing from Euripides may 
be considered here without invoking that doctrine, by purely 
linguistic and literary arguments. The question might be treated 
also without sheltering behind our position that St. Luke is the author 
of Acts, but since even many radical critics! do not treat the 
Gospel as a separate work (Meyer felt it would be like severing Nero 
and Tiberius in Tacitus), it seems pointless not to draw on both 
for illustration. 


1. Some General Impressions 


The significance of the parallels to the play of Euripides will 
be better appreciated by a preliminary broader review of St. Luke’s 
style and diction, with particular attention to some more obvious 
instances of borrowing from classical models. In his case certain 
general considerations, like the quality of the Greek and the Hellen- 
istic milieu of much of Acts, seen favourable enough to such direct 
influence of the pagan authors. The Bible background here changes 
from Babylon and Persia to Ionia, to the Aegean and even Athens 
itself ; the strange gods are now the more familiar Zeus and Hermes 
and Artemis of the Ephesians. Then for the Bacchae there is the 
enduring popularity of Euripides, which may explain why his 
extant dramas are not confined to the Byzantine school selections : 
parodies in Greek comedy show how quickly his lines came to men’s 
lips after centuries, and in New Testament times Plutarch? recounts 
a drunken production of the mad scene of the very play in question, 
to celebrate the bringing of the head of Crassus to the Parthian 
camp after the Roman defeat at Carrhae. 


1 Dodds refers carefully to “‘ the author of Acts.”’"On the modern attitude about the 
authorship of Acts,’ cf. E. Jacquier,Les Actes des Apotres, Intr. LVI ff. ; Foakes Jackson 
and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, I, Vol. II, pp. 207 ff. ‘‘ Luke’s 
Gospel must be taken in conjunction with its continuation in Acts.’-—W. Knox, 
Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy, 1942). Cadbury, Beginnings of Christianity, I, Vol. II, app. C., 
points out that most literary ‘studies, as those of Norden and Meyer, take the Gospel 

as really the preface to Acts also. 

* Life of Crassus. e date of the battle is 53 B.C. 
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In regard to St. Luke’s style, again, scholars have always had an 
over-all impression of a writer that is more at home in the language 
than most New Testament authors. The Gospel preface evokes 
Thucydides’ or Polybius’ forewords on scientific history even by the 
careful diction, the final cadence, and the balanced structure of the 
whole sentence : it is “ the one place in the New Testament where 
the world shines through most plainly,”! and Norden feels it is the 
finest Greek period in the Bible. So St. Jerome noted how Luke, 
‘inter evangelistas Graeci sermonis eruditissimus,’ prefers not to 
translate at all where the others feel no qualms about writing hosanna 
or alleluia and in Acts he finds ‘‘ sermo comptior est et saecularem 
redolet eloquentiam, magisque testimoniis Graecis utitur quam 
Hebraeis.”"* Norden has some interesting pages to bear out this 
judgement by juxtaposing parallel words and clauses of the Synoptics 
to show Luke’s constant excisions of barbarisms of vocabulary and 
syntax.’ 

The classical student, however, will realise that this view of St. 
Luke is only a comparative judgement, and that men of culture in 
his age (which was particularly sensitive about literary style) simply 
ignored the Greek New Testament as Oriental Fischersprache.* 
Luke’s writing, even when it is not “ biblical,’’ belongs toa different 
world from studied ‘‘ Renaissance ’’ work of the following century, 
like Lucian or Dio Chrysostom—heirs to an immense literary capital 
from the rhetorical schools. While not detracting from the stylistic 
merits of his real preface, one might also recall the Hellenistic 
convention for even technical works, with no literary pretensions, 
to start with an Atticist facade as a gesture to the rhetoricians’ 
rule books. The secondary or transition-preface with which Acts 
opens presents the commentators with much more stylistic problems 
in its diction and sentence-structure. Norden even proposed 
rewriting it more in accordance with the literary canons and though 
the editors of The Beginnings of Christianity agree that his version is 
superior by Hellenistic standards they feel that ‘‘the preferable 
alternative is to recognise that here, as elsewhere, the writer is not 

1 Overbeck, Christentum und Kultur, p. 79. Cf. Norden, Die Antike Kuntprosa, 
p. 483; Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of St. Luke, passim, on affinities 
with the Atticists. 

St. Jerome, Ep. XX, 4; In Is. III, 6. 

* Norden, op. cit., pp. 486 ff. cf. also Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, pp. 
125 ff, 180 ff ; Style and Literary Method of Luke, pp. 175 ff. 

* The term is Norden’s, who writes (op. cit., p. 516) :—‘‘ Ein nichtattisches Wort 
zu gebrauchen, galt fir das schwerste literarische Verbrechen . . . gut order schlecht 
schreiben galt als das Distinctiv von Griechen and Barbaren. Ein solches Publikum 


musste die religiésen Urkunden der Christen als stilistiche Monstra betrachten.” 
Acts is only less of a foreign product to the Hellenic taste than the Gospel (p. 481). 
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completely skilful.’’? 


Hence it has been urged that Luke adopted a few obvious literary 
conventions without maintaining the standards of composition these 
affiliations might imply ... He had not read the books of the Atticists 
and his language would seem to their critical taste commonplace, un- 
cultivated and quite vernacular.” 


As regards the style of Acts, Norden seems a little bewildered by 
many passages that shock readers sensitive to Greek, contrasting 
for example, the We-sections with the stylistic defects of Stephen’s 
speech where the author “ fiihlt und schreibt ungriechisch ”’ :* 
so too the celebrated Areopagus speech, he contends, owes much to 
a later Stoic editor.* In the same way, on the Gospel of St. Luke, 
W. Knox is almost amusing in his ocmments on atrocities of dic- 
tion :— 


(The story of the widow’s son, Lk. 7), consists of a string of short 
sentences ; out of sixteen conjunctions twelve are xai and four 5€; the 
Hebrew-Aramaic suffix is represented by an unnecessary Greek personal 
pronoun eight times : a typical bit of bad translation Greek, even worse 
than the average. 


Altogether, this critic feels, Luke’s efforts to improve on the Greek 
of his sources were “ not a little hampered by his own knowledge of 
the LXX and by his familiarity with the vilely semitic religious 
vocabulary of the primitive Church.”> The fact is, even in regard 
to Acts, that the “‘ biblical” style pervades the whole in greater or 
less degree, and Jacquier shows by a long list of semitisms in the 
second part that the same hand is at work throughout.* Excision 


1 Norden, Agnostos Theos, pp. 311 ff.; Beginnings of Christianity, I, Vol. II, p. 
136. <A detailed study of the criticism of the preface of Acts, with more attention 
to the significance of the different types of transition—preface used by Hellenistic 
writers, has been made by Fr. V. Larranaga, S.J., Miscellanea Biblica, 1934. 

*Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, pp. 115, 194. Cf. Lagrange, Ev. Selon 
S. Luc, pp. CXXIV ff ; The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol II, Appendix C, gives -- 
detailed commentary on the gospel preface and “ the grade of literary culture ” 
implies. The writer notes that even in his best sentence Luke was insensitive Ao 
strict Atticists’ objection to the word Kafds. 

* Op. cit., pp. 483 ff. 

*E. Norden, Agnostos Theos. Similarly co eagle Mollendorf put it on a par 
with unauthentic speeches in Tacitus or Josep 

* Op. cit., Lecture I. Similarly, Lk. 2 : 6 is” is “ a Tiot of parataxis and semitic pro- 
nouns.” Knox is, on the whole, conservative about Acts, and, e.g. seems un- 
convinced by theories that the language in the account of St. Peter's escape is 
influenced by the Bacchae (p. 95). His Lecture on the Fourth Gospel is more radical, 
seeing a Dionysiac feature in the allegory of the vine, and a constant tendency by 
St. John to sacrifice history to doctrine. 

* Op. cit., pp. CXCII ff. “* Luke has set his stamp on every chapter of his books ” 
—De Zwaan, in Beginnings of Christianity, I, Vol. II, p. 55. Cf. ibid., p. 45 f. for 
another list. 
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would have to be far too drastic to give a less uneven Greek 
style. De Zwaan gives some good instances even from the more 
Attic second part of Acts : in the speech to Agrippa (which contains 
the famous Euripidean proverb) the construction flops sadly 
(26: 22-3) after a promising classical beginning (v. 19), ! while 
the Ephesian town-clerk “opens his address with a rhetorical 
question (19: 35), mounts to pathos and literary elegance ‘v. 40),” 
only to fade out with a cumbersome final clause.? His conclusions 
on Luke’s standing in the literary world are specially interesting here : 
contemporary critics, he thinks, must have censured a certain lack of 
consistency in vocabulary, syntax and style. 


“Man of letters’’ is rather a high distinction... The sort of Greek 
Luke was trained in I should value—with Badbury rather high, but of 
his atiainment | am inclined to think less favourably. At most it was 
rather unequal. 


He quotes with approval Moulton’s note on the use of the historic 
present : 


Josephus would use the tense as an imitator of the classics, Mark as a 
man of the people, . . . while Luke would have Greek education enough 
to know it was not common in cultured speech of his time, but not enough 
to recall the encouragement of classical writers.§ 


From the point of view of Koine Greek, of course, there is not the 
same reason for dismay about Luke’s failure to sustain the standard 
of his preface. The language is vigorous and alive, and the author 
has “ perfect command of popular Koine.’”’* Indeed in the first 
enthusiasm of the discovery of the papyri, experts on Oriental 
languages, like Torrey, Deissmann and Moulton, tended to miniimise 
the Hebrew-Aramaic influences in the whole New Testament : 
most ‘‘ semitisms”’ of earlier scholarship were treated as “ possible ” 
vernacular Greek—the contribution of the Jewish diaspora to this 
lingua franca, and quite different from the unassimilated “ trans- 
lation-Greek ” of the LXX. The over-simplification here is naturally 
less obvious in the case of Acts than of other New Testament authors, 
but even in St. Luke more recent studies tend to endorse the view of 


1 Blass notes this speech has an unusually high number of unusual classical idioms. 


*Note also the Latinism in v. 38: dyopaio: dyovrm (Vulg. conventus 
forenses aguntur). 

* De Zwaan, loc. cit., pp. 30-41: Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, p. 120. 

* Beginnings of Christianity, I, Vol. II, p. 39. 
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De Zwaan and Cadbury’ that the semitic factors cannot be ex- 
cluded. For our present purpose it is enough to note that by a sort of 
argument from proportion, from comparison with contemporary 
pagan authors, one must admit Acts contains semitisms due to its 
oral or written sources, as well as what De Zwaan calls ‘‘ Septuagint- 
isms,” which are due to the language of the LXX? 

All this unevenness of diction, with the squeamishness of contem- 
porary littérauters about violations of the canons of Greek style, tells 
against airy comparisons of the literary format of Luke-Acts with 
classical biography or history, which are fashionable since the 
Form-criticism movement. On the other side, many scholars have 
stressed the writer’s greater affinities with popular forms of “folk” 
writings, Kleinliteratur rather than Kunstliteratur : 


Schmidt admits that Luke has more literary aim than the others, but 
is hindered by the nature of his materials from carrying it through. ‘‘ His 
real literary abilities become somewhat visible in his Gospel and Acts 
(and there more strikingly in the second part), but viewed as a whole 
he is primarily the bearer of the tradition which he passes on,’’8 


Ifthen Luke has reworked the Greek of his sources for more practical 
purposes than to make an impression in literary circles, one is justified 
in demanding fairly cogent arguments that any passage directly 
echoes the classical authors or that in vocabulary he has consciously, 
or even unconsciously, selected the classical rather than the Koine 
term. In the matter of diction, many claims rest on an argument 
from silence : absence of a word from the papyri is not a very con- 
clusive proof that it was strange to current speech and due to the book 
style. Linguistically the papyri are a very incomplete and un- 
representative collection,as for that matter is extant Greek literature; 
hence much of the earlier “‘stylometry” so dear to German scholar- 
ship has been upset by papyri. Cadbury makes another good 
point about vocabulary, which can be applied to some of the alleged 
parallels between Acts and the Bacchae : 


Words employed in Luke only among New Testament books are often 
found so generally in Greek literature as to lose the distinctive value 
often assigned to them. They show neither personal traits nor even the 


“ 1 De Zwaan, loc. cit., pp. 30 ff. Cadbury, in Harvard Theol. Studies, V1., pp. 
f. 

2 Cf. Jacquier, op. cit., pp. CXCI ff. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts ex- 
plains the more secular style of the second part of Acts by the changed atmosphere, 
e.g. absence of arguments from prophecy used for Jewish audiences. So too, Moulton, 
A Grammar of N.T. Greek, Vol. II, pp. 7 ff 

* Cadbury, op. cit., p. 134 (quoting a German study published in 1923). 
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effects of special influences, but rather Luke’s membership in a wide 
fellowship of all sorts and conditions of men. 


This might be extended to his quotations, most of which are 
probably at second hand ; their significance could easily be exagger- 
ated to prove the writer’s literary attainments, somewhat like 
Harnack’s one-sided study of Luke’s vocabulary to show his medical 
knowledge.? 

Before dealing with the case of Euripides we may illustrate the 
shaky inferences often drawn from classical parallels with Acts 
by a brief notice of the moderate findings of many New Testament 
specialists on two chapters where the classical student might feel at 
home. The first gives the reacton of Lystra to the visit of Paul and 
Barnabus : 282 


The multitudes, seeing what Paul had done, cried out in the Lycaonian 
dialect. It is the gods who have come down to us in human shape. 
They called Barnabas Zeus, and Paul Hermes, because he was the chief 
speaker.® 


Must one be disquieted by the theories of the Form-criticism School 
here, and take this incident as an accretion on a Wundererzahlung, 
coloured by the story of Baucis and Philemon? The tale of the 
reception of Zeus and Hermes in human form by this humble 
couple, when they had been refused hospitality by the wealthy, is 
preserved in Ovid, and the setting is the neighbouring province of 
Phrygia. (The same method of interpretation is used for miraculous 
deliverances, and will be met in regard to St. Peter’s escape from 
prison and its Euripidean parallel*). We may, of course, admit that 
the choice of divine names by the crowd at Lystra is due tothe old 
Phrygian tale, without adopting the radical position on miracles in 
the Bible, and Jacquier seems impressed by the local colour. Others 


1 Op. cit., p. 117. This judgement also reduces the significance of the contrast 
with the other Synoptics in possible influences of the ‘‘diatribe,”” the popular pamph- 
let style of Stoic and Cynic philosophy, e.g. the use of abrupt commands, apostrophes 
and rhetorical questions, and the vivid interjection of imaginary objections in direct 
speech, as in Luke 6: 27-39; 11: 40; 12: 19-20; 20: 16. This feature is more 
obvious in the style of St. Paul and St. James, as well as of Epictetus, Seneca and 
various Patristic writers (cf. Norden, Die Antike Kumstprosa, pp.556 ff.), and must 
have been very familiar in the contemporary Hellenistic world. 

*Cf. Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. II, pp. 349 ff. The main weakness in 
Harnack’s case is that evidence for technical medical terms must be comparative as 
well as cumulative. 

* Acts 14: 10-11. Translation of R. A. Knox, except for the Vulgate Jupiter 
and Mercury. 

*So Weinreich, Gebet and Wunder (Tibingen, 1919). Cf. Kittel, Theol. Wérter- 
buch zum N. T., s.v. Sopéryos). 
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however, find little or no significance in the coincidences, and point 
to a certain naiveté in the approach of the Form critics : 


There are stories of miracles in all primitive and in most cultivated 
societies. The same kind of circumstances produce the same phenomena, 
which we may call a type if we like, provided we guard against the fallacies 
of assuming thereby imitation and tinfluence.* 


In the case in question, there is complete divergence in details : one 
is a crowd scene with a miraculous cure as its centre, the other is a 
domestic scene with the motif of hospitality to strangers. There is 
much more of the “‘ form ” of the Baucis and Philemon legend in 
the story of Admetus (which also has Apollo the Healer), or of 
Demeter at Eleusis, if one can make any choice from the continuous 
line of theophanies from Homer to Apollonius of Tyana. But there 
are mirages of all sorts when one ventures outside the reasons 
the text itself gives for the identifications : Hermes is the god of 
eloquence, facundus Mercurius, and the evidence of inscriptions 
shows that Hermes and Zeus had become the local 6¢0i troA1oGxo1.® 

Similar audi alteram partem arguments may be advanced for the 
most famous reference to pagan literature in Acts, the Areopagus 
discourse of ch. 18. To stress the possible quotations Cadbury* 
says we should print vv. 27-28 as follows: 


... that they should seek God, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him “‘ though he is not far from ”’ each one of us ; 

“ for in [him] we live, and move, and have our being ;” 
as certain even of your own poets have said, 

“ For we also are his offspring.” 


From the parallels in Aratus, Cleanthes and Epimenides, and even 
in Orphic theology, we saw that Norden suspected this section con- 
tained a conventional Stoic free composition, incorporated perhaps 
by a second century editor. The fact is rather that this section of 
St. Paul’s discourse for all the attempted rapprochement with the 
learned world, demands only a nodding acquaintance with Greek 


1 Cadbury, op. cit., p. 135. Cf. also p. 243. 

2 Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology (p. 299) compares Grimm’s The Poor Man 
and the Rich Man with the story from Ovid. 

SHence 14: 13 tod Aids toU Svtos mpd tis méAcws (or MpomdéAews, Ramsay). Cf. 
Jacquier, op. cit. pp. 424 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 158. 

5 Besides the Orphic Frag. 164, cited by Blass for the notion of the divine origin 
of men, cf. also Kern, Orph. Fr. 131, 137, and the discussion of the ‘‘Orphic Tablets’’ 
in Lagrange, L’Orphisme, pp. 125 ff. 
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literature and philosophy. It can belong with the un-Greek ideas 
of creation, providence and the resurrecton of the dead, and with 
the semitisms of diction, which the commentaries find in the con- 
text. So even Windisch, though putting ‘The Case Against the 
Tradition ” in The Beginnings of Christianity,) seems unconvinced 
by Norden’s arguments on Paulinism and Stoicism. W. Knox 
feels that there is nothing in this discourse beyond hellenistic 
“‘ philosophical common-places ”’ which St. Paul was likely to know 
and use for such an audience ; even the employment of philosophic 
jargon like td @eiov (questioned by some critics), implies only a 
rather superficial acquaintance with popular philosophies, and “a 
smattering of Greek literature drawn from anthologies for con- 
troversialists.’”* Cadbury points out that the literary etiquette 
of the age tolerated all sorts of unacknowledged paraphrases of 
previous writers, with a consequent incorporation of sources at 
second hand. The quotations from the Greek poets in the Areopagus 
speech belong, he believes, to the category of “ familiar quotations, 
not necessarily at first hand at all.” The likelihood of any wide 
reading by St. Luke in the original authors seems to be ruled out 
by this cautious assessment of the passage :® 


By an intelligible if not especially creditable trait of human nature, 
familiar quotations tend to come from near the beginning of works of 
literature. ‘‘ We also are his offspring” would be no exception if the 
phrases it echoes were those which occur in line 5 of the Phasnomzna of 
Aratus and in line 4 of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus. The former was fam- 
iliar, two or three centuries before Luke, to the hellenistic Jewish writer 
Aristobulus who quoted lines 1-9 (apud Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 
XIII., 12), and to Clement of Alexandria after him (Stromata V. 14, 101, 
quoting ll. 1-6, 10-15). According to Syriac commentators, the preceding 
words are also a quotation. The line “ For in thee we live, and move, 
and have our being’”’ occurs two lines after the hexameter quoted in 
Titus 1: 12, which St. Jerome assigned to Epimenides of Crete and which 
Diels thinks occurred precisely in the prologue to the poem. 


Men of letters then could remain as pathetically unmoved as the 
cold philosophers in the audience on the Areopagus, but at least.this 


1Vol. II, pp. 330 ff. Jacquier (op. cit., pp. CCLX XVII ff.) lists the terms and 
expressions of the speech which occur elsewhere in St. Luke or in St. Paul. 

Op. cit., pp. 28, 34. Compare also his study of the subject-matter and the 
the literary form of Romans 1-2: ‘‘ Jewish preachers would need a smattering of 
popular philosophy, particularly of that mixture of Stoicism and Platonism that was 
congenial to Jewish missionary propaganda, and a knowledge of Greek literature so 
far as it could be derived from popular handbooks ; it would seem that Judaism had 
its own compilations of this type, composed of real or alleged extracts from the great 
writers of antiquity ” (p. 30). 

3 Op. cit., p. 122. 
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interpretation goes well with St. Paul’s attitude to the wise of this 
world in First Corinthians, and leaves the speech with less “ un- 
Pauline ” competition with Greek learning for the radical school. 
That the result is a more homogeneous, if less classical, Greek 
should also be kept in mind in considering the significance of the 
parallels with Euripides in Acts. 


[To be con-inued.] 


JoHN HACKETT 








THE TERM SYNDERESIS 
AND THE SCHOLASTICS 


11, St. Thomas and Synderesis 


It will be clear from the foregoing? that synderesis was a term 
that St. Thomas could not easily avoid. He does, in fact devote 
considerable attention to it, particularly in his early works ; and 
his discussions present more than one point of interest. 


1. THE COMMENTARY ON THE SENTENCES 


a) Introduction. 

The Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard marks the 
beginning of St. Thomas’ career as a writer. Its date of composition 
is commonly given as 1254-1256, the redaction and publication 
immediately following his two years of lecturing as baccalaureus 
sententiarius.* St. Thomas may, however, have “ read” the Sen- 
tences earlier, possibly in 1253-1255 .* In any event the importance 
of his Commentary for the study of his thought is incontestable. 
It is a major work, a systematic exposition of doctrine, the earliest 
result of his reflection on the body of the theological problems of his 
day. True it is a commentary. But St. Thomas and his contempor- 
aries were not unduly cramped by the text of Peter Lombard. 
The problems they raised took them far beyond the expositio textus 
of the older literal commentaries. One has only to compare the 
Commentaries on the Sentences of, say, Albert the Great, Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas in order to be convinced that the choice of questions 

Cf. I. Theol. Quarterly, XXIII (1956), pp. 151-164. 

*P. MANDONNET—J. DESTREZ, Bibliographie thomiste, Introd., p. xv; 
A. WALZ, “ Chronotaxis vitae et operum s. Thomae de Aquino,” in Angelicum, 16 
(1939), p. 467; M. GRABMANN, Die Werke des hi. Thomas von Aquin, Beitrége 
sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Bd. XXII, Hft. 1-2, p. 287; G. VER- 
BEKE, “ Authenticité et chronologie des ecrits de s. Thomas d’Aquin,” in Revue 
philosophique de Louvain, 48 (1950), p. 263. 

*F. VAN STEENBERGHEN, Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses oeuvres inédites, t. 2, 
P. 541; F. PEISTER, in Scolastik, 15 (1940), p. 109. Cf. also P. MANDONNET, 


es écrits authentiques de s. Thomas d’Aquin, p. 145; O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et 
morale aux XII et XIII siécles, TV, p. 860. ” 
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and the order and manner of their treatment depend upon the in- 
dividual author.!' This is not to say that the Commentaries on the 
Sentences were in the nature of improvisations. Far from it. They 
were works well prepared in the course of long years of study and 
reflections in the stimulating environment of the University, of 
attendance at the lectures of other bachelors and of discussions 
of the great problems of the day.* Further, they are works with 
the guarantee of authority, for, in order to be promoted master, 
a bachelor was required to have “read” the Sentences ‘‘in an 
honourable and orthodox manner.’’? As a bachelor he already read 
the sacra pagina, but cursorie, biblice or textualiter, that is confining 
himself to the literal sense. As a master he would read the inspired 
text and deal with the various theological problems arising out of it ; 
this is the /ectio ordinaria proper to a master. And the “ reading ” 
of the Sentences was the bachelor’s great preparation for it.* 

The Commentary on the Sentences of St. Thomas may, therefore, 
be regarded as a commentary only in name. It is his first systematic 
theological treatise. When he wrote it St. Thomas was in his early 


1St. Albert has divisio textus, dubia, expositio recurring, perhaps several times, 
within a single one of Peter Lombard’s distinctiones. Albert’s editors have overlaid 
this with a division of the text into articles: cf. A. HEIDL, “ Die urspringliche 
Einteilung des Sentenzenkommentars Alberts des Grossen,” in Studia Albertina, 
(Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Supplementband, IV), 1952 
pp. 189-201. St. Bonaventure has divisio textus, quaestiones and dubitationes circa 
litteram : ci. Opera Omnia, ed. Quaracchi, t. 1, Prolegomena ‘. p. LX XX. St. Thomas 
has divisio textus, quaestiones, articuli : cf. P. PHILLIPPE, “‘ Plan des Sentences 
de Pierre Lombard d’aprés S. Thomas d’Aquin,” in Bulletin Thomiste, 9 (1932), 
Notes et Communications, pp. 131*-154*. 


* Cf. P. GLORIEUX, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, s.v. ‘‘ Sentences ;” 
M. D. CHENU Introduction 2 I’ étude de S. Thomas d’ Aquin, p. 266 ff. 


*P. GLORIEUX, in D.T.C., t. 14, col. 1867 cites the example of Giles of Rome 
who was refused his master’s degree for not having observed the syllabus of 1277 
in his Commentary on the Sentences. 


*Cf. P. GLORIEUX, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, t. 14, col. 1864— 
“ Le livre des Sentences est, donc, le cadre dans lequel le bachelier coule son enseigne- 
ment, legui de qui lui permet, et l’oblige méme, a aborder tous les problémes de 
théologie dont la connaissance est indispensable 4 sa future charge magistrale. Il 
n'est point, cependant, un carcan ni un éteignoir.” For the later development of 
commentaries on the Sentences cf. Ibid., col. 1874 ff. 


°In contrast with his genuinely literal commentaries on the works of Aristotle 
where the aim was to establish Aristotle’s ning—intentio Aristotelis—and not to 
indulge in the kind of large paraphrases or discussions loosely linked to the text that 
one finds in St. Albert the Great and in Avicenna. St. Thomas rather took Averroes, 
as his model for method in commenting on Aristotle. Cf. M. D. CHENU, Introduction 
@ l'étude de s. Thomas d’Aquin, p. 188; V. J. Bourke, St. Thomas and the Greek 
Moralisis, pp. 5-6; M. GRABMANN, “Les commentaires de s. Thomas sur 
les ouvrages d’Aristote,” in Annales de |’ Institut Superieur de Philosophie, Louvain, 
3 (1914), pp. 248-254. 
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maturity—he was about thirty years of age and had already spent 
about fifteen years in the Schools.? 


b) Synderesis in the Commentary on the Sentences. 

The discussion of synderesis in the Commentary on the Sentences 
is neither as long nor as detailed as that of St. Albert the Great ; 
still, St Thomas covers the essential points raised by Albert and his 
predecessors concerning its existence and its nature. 

He twice deals with the term at some length, giving two distinct 
arguments for the existence of synderesis. The first of these arguments 
runs as follows :? 

Every movement must proceed from an immovable mover ; 
everything that yndergoes change must proceed from something 
that remains one and the same. The principle is clear from an in- 
spection of natural bodies; and it applies to the process of reasoning, 
for reasoning is change or movement—a movement from principle 
to conclusion. Such movement requires, as its point-de-départ, a 
stable and unchanging knowledge, not obtained by the normal 
discursus but immediately given to the intellect. In speculative 
matters this immediate and unchanging knowledge is found in the 
habitus of first self-evident principles, known as intellectus princip- 
torum. In practical matters a like habitus of self-evident principles 
is required ; and that habitus is synderesis. 

St. Thomas is very careful to point out that to know self-evident 
principles we depend upon sensation and memory.* The knowledge 
of the principles follows immediately upon the knowledge of the 
terms involved—statim cognitis terminis cognoscuntur. Synderesis 


1A. HAYEN, “S. Thomas a-t-il édité deux fois son commentaire sur les Sen- 
tences?”’ in Récherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 9 (1937), pp. 219-236, 
suggests that the text we possess is that of a second commentary on the Sentences 
composed about ten years after the first. O. LOTTIN ... . Psychologie et morale 
.... III, p. 589 says that Hayen’s view was presented ‘‘ avec de sérieuses raisons 4 
lappui.” It has, however, failed to find acceptance. Cf. A. DONDAINE, in 
Bulletin thomiste, 17-19 (1940-1942), pp. 100-108. Cf. also G. F. ROSSI, “‘ L’auto- 
grafo di san Tommaso del Commento al III libro delle Sentenze,” in Divus Thomas, 
Piacenza, 35 (1932), pp. 532-585 and the notice by A. DONDAINE in Bulletin 
thomiste, 11 (1934), pp. 38-43; G. VERBEKE, “ Authenticité et chronologie . . .,” 
in Revue philosophique de Louvain, 48 (1950), p. 263. Hayen himself admits that 
there is no trace of revision of Books II and IV of St. Thomas’ Commentary. 


2 In 2 Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 3. Cf. S. Theol., la, q. 79, a. 12. 


‘Ibid. ‘‘... licet ad determinationem cognitionis eorum (principiorum) sensu 
et memoria indigeamus.” In the De veritate, written shortly after the Commentary 
om the Sentences, St. Thomas points out the inferiority of human to angelic nature 
in the matter of intuitive knowledge ; even in first principles man cannot know 
truth nisi @ sensu accipiendo. De ver., q. 16, a. 1 (ed. SPIAZZI, n. 145) ; cf. S. 
Theol., 1-2 ae, q. 51, a. 1. 
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is, therefore, the habitual knowledge of immediately-known first 
principles in practical matters. St. Thomas, however, adds that 
synderesis may also be taken to mean the faculty (of reason) which 
possesses or is endowed with such a habitus—a qualification that is 
hardly warranted by his argument and one that, in fact, he tacitly 
abandons. Clearly it is a concession to the current conception 
of synderesis as a faculty, a conception found in St. Albert the Great 
who seems to have had it from Philip the Chancellor, the highly 
influential creator of the treatise De synderesi.* 

St. Thomas’ second argument for the existence of synderesis 
is an interesting one, built upon a principle he borrows from the 
neo-Platonic Liber de causis or from the Book of Divine Names 
of the pseudo-Denis. The principle is that Divine Wisdom must 
arrange created beings in an orderly series without any gaps—in 
ahierarchy.* This requires that adjacent members of the hierarchy 
should have something in common, that they should, as it were 
overlap, a condition that is satisfied when the inferior participates 
in some measure in the perfection of the superior. Now, since the 
inferior participates in a perfection that strictly belongs to a higher 
nature, this participation will mark the inferior nature at its highest 
point of development ; and, on the other hand, since the perfection 
thus shared exists in a manner inferior to that in which it exists 
in the higher nature, it will correspond with the higher nature 
at its lowest point. This appears to be what is meant by the con- 
currence of the ultima primorum and the prima secundorum. The 
principle must seem rather arbitrary. The present, however, is 
not the only instance of its use by St. Thomas, although he seems to 
have abandoned it, at least as bearing upon synderesis, before he 
wrote the Summa theologica.4 


1In the replies to the objections. Cf. also Im 3 Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 4; 
O. LOTTIN, Le drot naturel chez S. Thomas d’Aquin et ses prédécesseurs, p. 69. 


?Cf.O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale... 11, p. 223 who remarks that St. Thomas 
is here ‘‘ souverainement respectueux de la tradition.” 


In 2 Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 1—Utrum superior scintilla rationis possit extingui. 
“ Divine sapientia conjungit prima secundorum ultimis primorum .. . in ordine 
creatorum oportet quod consequens praecedenti.similetur.” Cf. DIONYSIUS, 
De divinis nominibus, c. 7, n. 3 (ed. PERA, n. 324) : “‘ Et quidem ex omnibus quod 
dixi ipsa (Sapientia) est cognoscenda. Ipsa enim est, secundum eloquium, quae 
est omnium effectiva et semper omnia concordans et indissolubilis omnium concorda- 
tionis et ordinis causa et semper fines primorum conjungens principiis secundorum 
et unam omnium conspirationem et harmoniam pulchre operans.” Cf. O. RENZ, 
Die Syntevesis nach dem hl. Thomas von Aquin, pp. 11-19, Beweis aus demkosmolog- 
ische Kontinuitats-Gesetz; J. LECLERCQ, La philosophie morale de S. Thomas 
@’ Aquina devant la pensée contemporaine, p. 390. 


“Cf. S. Theol., la, q. 79, a. 12. 
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Angels and human souls are neighbours in the hierarchy of 
creation ; one therefore expects them to overlap in accordance 
with the principle of the continuity of the natural order. The 
human soul, of its nature, is joined to a body and the kind of know- 
ledge due to it from its position in the order of beings is a knowledge 
that begins in sensation and arrives at truth only after a search.! 
Angels, on the other hand, are incorporeal and the kind of knowledge 
proper to them is the immediate apprehension of truth, without 
discursus. And the point of contact required by the continuity- 
principle is found in man’s immediate, non-discursive apprehension 
of truth in first naturally-known principles, called, in speculative 
matters, intellectus principiorum and, in practical, synderests. 

In this, as in the former argument, St. Thomas connects synderesis 
squarely with the practical reason. The parallel between the spec- 
ulative and the practical reason with regard to first principles is 
one of the leading themes of St. Thomas’ discussions of synderesis 
and the natural law. Like St. Albert before him, St. Thomas fully 
accepted the Aristotelian doctrine of the intellectus practicus, while 
he recognised at the same time that Aristotle does not deal with 
synderesis as such.? The connection between synderesis and Aris- 
totle’s practical syllogism for St. Thomas is brought out clearly in 
a passage in the Commentary on the Sentences in which he compares 
the terms natural law, synderesis and conscience. It is in the second 
book, in an article on the nature of conscience. St. Thomas’ 
conclusion is that conscience is neither a faculty nor a habitus 
but an act. He accepts here the position taken up by St. Albert the 
Great in the face of the accepted ideas of his time.* Albert’s innov- 
ation seems to have been inspired by the doctrine of the practical 
syllogism in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics*\—although, curiously, 
the unpublished course on the Nicomachean Ethics given by St. 
Albert and taken down by St. Thomas discusses neither conscience 
nor synderesis.6 St. Thomas summarises the position: certain 


1 In 2 Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 1: “‘ non pervenit in cognitionem veritatis nisi inquisi- 
tione praecedente.” 

2 In 3 Sent., d. 33, q. 2, a. 4, sol. 4—‘‘ synderesis loco cujus Philosophus in VI 
Ethicorum ponit intellectum in operativis ’’; cf. In 2 Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 4. 

® In 2 Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 4—Utrum conscientia sit actus. 

*St. ALBERT the Great, Summa de homine, q. 72, a. 1 (ed. BORGNET, t. 35, 
p. 599) ; q. 71, a. 2 (ed. BORGNET, t. 35, p. 595). 

§ Nic. Eth., vii, 3, 1146 b 35—1147 b 19. 

*Cf.O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale . . . II, p. 218, note 1; A. PELZER, “ Le 
cours inédit d’Albert le Grand sur la morale 4 Nicomaque receuilli et redige par S. 
Thomas d’Aquin,” in Revue neoscolastique, 24 (1922), pp. 333-361, 479-520. There 
are still many questions of chronology outstanding in connection with Albert's 
work on Aristotle (cf. F. VAN STEENBERGHEN, Aristotle in the West, p. 174)— 
but see O. LOTTIN, “ St. Albert le Grand et l’Ethique A Nicomaque,”’ in Aus der 
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universal principles—ipsa universalia principia juris—constitute 
the natural law; synderesis is the habitual knowledge of those 
principles (or perhaps the faculty of reason as informed by such 
knowledge) ; and conscience is the application of the principles to 
conduct by way of conclusion. 

The view that the natural law is a series of precepts or practical 
principles is constantly found in St. Thomas ; it is clearly implied, 
for example, in the celebrated distinction between the primary and 
the secondary precepts of the natural law introduced in the discussion 
of polygamy in the fourth book of the Commentary on the Sentences. 
But in the present context St. Thomas blurs the clear distinction he 
has made between the natural law, synderesis and conscience when 
he is led to refer to the natural law as habitus principiorum juris.* 
Once again he shows himself loth to cast aside entirely the authority 
of his predecessors; Albert the Great and Alexander of Hales, to 
mention only two, held that the natural law is a habitus.* But St. 
Thomas’ gesture of conciliation is made at the cost of confusing 
the natural law with synderesis. 

Despite some uncertainties in terminology of the kind just referred 
to, the conceptions of the natural law, synderesis and conscience, 
with which St. Thomas was working in the Commentary on the Senten- 
ces, are clear enough.‘ However, side by side with the conception 
of synderesis as a habit of first practical principles he retains some- 
thing of the view of those who saw synderesis as a faculty. He speaks, 
for example, of the “light of synderesis that can never be ex- 
tinguished ’’ 


c) Conscience in the Commentary on the Sentences. 

The teaching on conscience in the Commentary on the Sentences 
is the complement to St. Thomas’ basic conception of synderesis ; 
conscience is no more than the actual application of the principles 


Geisteswelt des Mittelalters, Beitrége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
Supplementband III, 1935, pp. 611-626, for a study of the use made of the Nico- 
machean Ethics in Albert’s Tvactatus de natura boni, Summa de bono and Commen- 
tary on the Sentences. 

1 In 4 Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 1. 

2 In 2 Sent., d. 24, q. a. 4.; cf. Ibid., ad 5 where, in dealing with erroneous views 
of conscience, St. Thomas even says; “. . . ipsa lex naturalis et habitus rationis 
consuevit dici conscientia.” 

* References given in the first part of this study. 

“It is, in fact, by appealing to the distinction between synderesis (or the habitual 
knowledge of the precepts of the natural law) on the one hand, and reason and 
conscience, on the other, that St. Thomas escapes the difficulties about the fallibility 
and defectibility of synderesis. Cf. In 2 Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 1. 

5 In 2 Sent.,d. 39, q.3, a. 1 ad1;cf. ad3 and the phrase “ scintilla rationis” 
in the title to the article. 
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of the natural law, known in synderesis. Here, once again St. Thomas 
accepts a valuable innovation of St. Albert the Great. Like Albert, 
he exploits the doctrine of the practial syllogism. That doctrine 
had been evolved by A1-stotle as part of his solution of the Socratic 
paradox of virtue. Socrates, it will be recalled, had identified know- 
ledge and virtue. On this view incontinence presents a problem, 
for it seems to be knowledge without virtue. When he discusses 
the senses in which the incontinent man can be said to act knowingly 
Aristotle points out that the knowledge of the moral situation can 
be thrown into the form of a syllogism.2, Now a syllogism means 
that there are two premisses from which a conclusion follows. The 
conclusion will be a particular judgement concerning the course of 
action in a particular situation. A universal principle is provided 
by synderesis (major premiss) ; it is combined with another prin- 
ciple more nearly related to action (minor premiss) ; and the con- 
clusion into which the premisses issue is considered in the act of 
conscience. Thus, for example: 

Major premiss (synderesis) : All evil must be avoided. 


Minor premiss (reason) : Such and such an action is evil, 
either because it is forbidden by 
the law of God (ratio superior), 
or because it is seen to be evil, 
unjust or wrong (ratio inferior). 


Conclusion (conscience) : This particular action must be 
avoided. 


The distinction between the ratio superior and the ratio inferior 
is that found in Peter Lombard who gives St. Augustine as his 
authority. Something has been seen of this distinction in the first 
part of this study ; here it need not detain us. St. Thomas accepted 
it, but not so as to imply that there is more than one faculty of 
reason. It is a distinction, he says, secundum media unde ratiocinatio 
sumitur and it is not, in fact, of great importance.* The inferior 


1 In 2 Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 4. 

2 Nic. Eth., vii, 3, 1146 b 35—1147 b 19; cf. W. D. ROSS, Aristotle, pp. 222-223; 
D. J. ALLAN, “ The Practical Syllogism,”’ in Autour d’Aristote, Receuil d'études 
offert a Monseigneur A. Mansion, Louvain, 1955, pp. 325-350. The situation is 
usually analysable as a sorites, but, for simplicity, one speaks of the practical 
syllogism. 

3 Cf. In 2 Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 2—Utrum ratio superior et inferior sit una potentia ; 
M. D. CHENU, “ Ratio superior et inferior—un cas de philosophie chrétienne,”’ in 
Révue des sciences philosophiques et theologiques, Paris, 29 (1940), pp. 84-89; also in 
Laval theologique et philosophique, Québec, 1 (1945), pp. 119-130. 
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reason is that concerned with the conditions with which the moral 
philosopher has to deal. 

The reasoning by which St. Thomas establishes that conscience 
as an act,is curious. He begins by rejecting those views of conscience 
which he regards as mistaken. He then points out that common 
usage regards conscience as binding. Now, since no one can be bound 
to the performance of any action unless he actually recognises that 
that action ought to be done, it follows that conscience is an act 
—an actual consideration on the part of reason.1 Conscience can 
err precisely because it is an act of reason applying general know- 
ledge to a particular case. It errs, not because of any error in syn- 
deresis, but because reason can make mistakes. In other words, 
the major premiss of the practical syllogism is immune from error ; 
but the minor premiss is not, nor is the actual process of drawing 
the conclusion. 

St. Thomas develops these views, without adding anything that 
is really new, in the second passage in which he considers conscience 
in the Commentary on the Sentences.2 The first principles of syn- 
deresis, by which reason is guided in matters of action, are self- 
evident and there can be no error in their regard. But, just as in 
speculative matters conclusions are drawn from the common prin- 
ciples only through the mediation of other and more particular 
principles,*, so in practical matters, in which the deliberative reason 
discovers what is good by sort of syllogism, the conclusion regarding 
this or that particular action depends upon the mediation of certain 
proper and determinate principles. These latter are not self-evident, 
as are the common principles, but are known through the discursus 
of reason or, adds St. Thomas, by the assent of faith. Now, since 
faith cannot settle everything and since reason is occasionally 
deceived, error may enter into the apprehension of the principia 
appropriata. So it was in the case of those heretics who thought that 
all oaths were unlawful. In short, since the conclusion depends 
upon both premisses, an error (of reason) in the minor premiss can 
invalidate the conclusion, the work of conscience. The heretics 
in the example were mistaken in believing all oaths to be unlawful ; 
but they were perfectly justified in their assent to the principle 
that what is unlawful ought not to be done. 


1 In 2 Sent., d. 24 q. 2, a. 1: “‘. . . quamdam actualem considerationem rationis 
per conscientiam communiter loquentes intelligere videntur.”’ 
* In 2 Sent., d. 39, q. 3, a. 2. 


Ray Tbid., “* (principia) determinate ad genus illud, virtutem primorum principiorum 
continentes.”’ 
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2. THE QUEASTIO DISPUTATA DE VERITATE. 


a) Introduction 

The Quaestio Disputata de Veritate follows closely upon the Comm- 
entary on the Sentences. It was composed during St. Thomas’ first 
sojourn as professor at Paris. in 1256-1259.1_ And, since it is known 
that such disputations took place, on an average, once a week during 
the forty-two hebdomades legibiles that constituted the scholastic 
year, it seems reasonable to assign qq.1-8 to the year 1256-1257, 
qq.9-20 to the year 1257-1258 and qq.’21-29 to the year 1258-1259.* 
The questions on synderesis and conscience (qq. 16 and 17) would 
then belong to the second of St. Thomas’ years as professor at 
Paris, 1257-1258. 


Just as the scholastic praelectio or lecture appears to have grown 
out of the declinatio (fundamentally the exposition of a text— 
docentis lectio) of the monastic schools, so the disputatio seems 
to have originated in a monkish exercise of edification called the 
collatio. When this exercise was adopted by the schools it retained 
the character of a mutual investigation, a dialogue between master 
and pupil. And with the advance of the technique of dialectic this 
aspect increased in importance. By the mid-thirteenth century 
the theological disputation had become a scholastic exercise quite 
distinct from the praelectio ; and when St. Thomas taught at Paris 
custom prescribed that, as professor, he should organise disputations, 
some ordinariae other de quolibet, in the course of the academic year. 
The disputationes ordinariae are what we now refer to as the Quaes- 
tiones disputatae.* The method of their composition was briefly 
this. The master chose and proposed a general question. A bachelor, 
under the master’s direction established the status quaestionis. 
The bystanders were expected to put up objections. The bachelor 
or respondens gave a preliminary reply and answered the objections 

1P. MANDONNET—J. DESTREZ, Bibliographie thomiste, Introd., p. xv. ; A. 
WALZ, “ Chronotaxis vitae et operum s. Thomae de Aquino,” in Angelicum, 
16 (1939), p. 467; P. M. PESSION, Quaestiones disputatae (ed. R. M. SPIAZZI), 
t. 1, Introd., p. xv; M. GRABMANN, Thomas von Aquin : Eine Einfitthrung in 
seine Pers6nlichkeit und Gedankenwelt, p. 29; Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, 
p. 304; G. VERBEKE, “ Authenticité et chronologie des écrits de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin,” in Revue philosophique de Louvain, 48 (1950), p. 265. 

2P. SYNAVE, “Le probléme chronologique des Questions disputées de saint 
Thomas d’Aquin,” in Revue thomiste, 31 (1926), pp. 156-158 ; P. GLORIEUX, apud 
M. GRABMANN, Die Werke . . ., p. 307; This method of dating the Quaestiones 
disputatae was first used by P. MANDONNET—cf. P. M. PESSION, Quaestiones 
disputatae, (ed. R. M. SPIAZZ1), Introd. 

*P. M. PESSION, Qwuaestiones disputatae (ed. R. M. SPIAZZI), Introd., pp. 


viii-x., 
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as far as he could, The master then either briefly confirmed this. 
solution, or, if the occasion called for it, gave his own—the deter- 
minatio magistralis.1 Finally the proceedings were edited for 
publication. 

The De veritate is the fruit of a series of disputations on a number 
of connected subjects, making one general question. It is a profound 
and scientific discussion, by and for specialists.* It will not surprise 
us, therefore, to find topics like synderesis and conscience dealt with 
at greater length than in the Commentary on the Sentences. 


b) Synderesis in the De veritate. 

In his first approach to synderesis in the De veritate St. Thomas 
once again makes use of the neo-Platonist principle of the hicrarch- 
ical order of creation. His argument is similar to that of the Sen- 
ences but is more detailed.* 

Natures which occur together in the order of creation are like 
contiguous bodies, the lower of which at its highest point touches the 
higher at its lowest point. A less perfect nature taken at its highest 
point of achievement participates, in an imperfect way, in a perfection 
that is really proper to the nature above it in the scale of creation. 
Angelic and human nature are in thisrelationship. The way of knowing 
proper to the nature of an angel is the immediate and non-discursive 
apprehension of truth—cognitio veritatis sine inquisitione et discursu ; 
that proper to human nature is the knowledge of truth arrived at 
discursively and with effort—inquirendo et ab uno in aliud discurrendo. 
The human soul, then, at its highest point of achievement attains 
to that immediate and non-discursive apprehension of truth that is 
proper to angels. The imperfection of man’s participation in this 
kind of knowledge is shown by his dependence, even here, on sens- 
ation. Now an angel has both speculative and practical knowledge. 
And man’s corresponding imperfect participations are intellectus 
principiorum and synderesis. 

St. Thomas goes on to emphasise the dependence of all subsequent 
knowledge, speculative and practical, upon the appropriate habit 
of first principles ; the knowledge of first principles is, in fact, guasi 
quoddam seminarium totius cognitionis sequentis. And it is habitual 


. Cf. A. G. LITTLE and F. PELSTER, Oxford Theology and Theologians, pp. 
ff 


*M. GRABMANN, Die Werke . . . p. 301—‘‘ Die Quaestiones disputatae sind die 
wissenschaftlich tiefste und griindlichste Werk das Thomas geschrieben hat. . .”; 
M—D. CHENU, Introduction a l'étude de saint Thomas d’ Aquin p. 244. Contrast 
the Summa theologica which was written for the instruction of incipientes. 

* De verit., q. 16, a. 1 (ed. SPIAZZI, n. 145). 
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knowledge because, although it is not always under actual consider- 
ation, it is ready to hand when the occasion arises for its use. 

The practical principles forming the habit of synderesis are the 
“natural principles of the natural law.” Their apprehension 
does not require a special faculty; one and the same faculty of 
reason knows the first principles and works out the details of morality 
from them. This point had been made by St. Thomas in the previous 
question. Animals are said to possess a measure of prudence, 
but it does not follow from this that they are rational. Their prudence 
is a kind of participation in reason and is present in them secundum 
quamdam aestimationem naturalem. In a similar way man’s in- 
tuitive apprehension of first principles is per quamdam tenuem 
participationem and does not demand a special faculty. Such 
apprehension is ‘rather the perfection of the act of reason. The 
imperfect act of reason is discursus, whose function is double—to 
work forward from intuitive apprehension and to work back to it. 
There can be no discursus of the human mind unless it begins in the 
simple acceptance of truth in first principles ; and the result of the 
discursus is only guaranteed by a return to first principles for com- 
parison.* Discursus may be compared with the rational act of 
tntellectus as generation with being or motion with rest. Just as, 
in bodies capable of both, motion and rest may be traced back to the 
same principle (the nature of the body) so the intuition of first 
principles and ordinary discursus are reducible to the same principle 
(the faculty of reason). 

The argument is the one we have seen in the Commentary on 
the Sentences, but here St. Thomas is more insistent on the habitual 
character of the knowledge of first principles in synderesis. But 
once again, in deference to the views of his predessors who made 
synderesis a faculty, he is prepared to allow that it is only a matter 
of words whether synderesis be the habit he has just described or 
the faculty or reason as endowed with that habit. Even if the 
faculty of reason, naturally knowing, be called synderesis the habitus 
must be there.‘ 


3 Ibid.,—*. . . sicut autem animae humanae est quidem habitus naturalis quo 
principia speculativa scientiarum cognoscit, quam vocamus intellectum principiorum, 
ita in ipsa est quidem habitus naturalis primorum principiorum operabilium quae 
sunt naturalia principia juris naturalis ; qui quidem habitus ad synderesim pertinet.” 

2 De verit., q. 15, a. 1 (ed. SPIAZZI, n. 140). 

ARISTOTLE, Nic. Eth., vi, 11, 1143 a 35» 6, has a similar doctrine about 
the beginning of knowledge, especially practical knowledge, in intuition. 

* De verit., q. 16, a. 1——_ Naturalis cognitio rationi convenit secundum aliquem 
habitum naturalem, ut de intellectu principiorum patet.’’ Ibid.—‘‘ Restat igitur 
ut hoc nomen synderesis vel nominet absolute habitum naturalem similem habitui 
principiorum, vel nominet ipsam potentiam rationis cum tali habitu.”” The impress- 
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The next article, dealing with the infallibility of synderesis, 
makes use of the argument from the analogy of motion, once again 
with greater detail as compared with the Commentary on the Sen- 
tences.._ In all the works of nature there must be permanent and 
immutable principles ; unless the principles are firmly established 
there cannot be stability or certitude in what follows. Now, since 
all changeable things depend upon a primum immobile, so all specific 
knowledge must derive from knowledge that is quite certain. This 
certissima cognitio, beyond the reach of error, is the knowledge of 
first universal principles ; specific knowledge is referred to these 
principles and its truth accepted or falsity rejected by reference to 
them. If error were possible in the knowledge of first principles, 
no certainty could be found in the knowledge which followed. In 
the same way in human actions there must be some permanent and 
unchangeable criterion of rectitude by which all actions must be 
judged ; and this is provided by synderesis, which inclines towards 
good and away from evil. The universal judgement of synderesis 
cannot err. Error—as was seen in the Commentary on the Sentences 
—occurs in the application of universal judgments to. particular 
cases and may be caused by a false reasoning or by a false assumption. 

Concerning the possibility of the extinction of synderesis in anyone, 
St. Thomas makes some useful distinctions.? Firstly, quantum ad 
ipsum lumen habituale, synderesis can never be extinguished. In 
other words, synderesis, in the sense of the faculty of reason capable 
of the habitual knowledge of first practical principles, cannot be 
extinguished . It is impossible that the human soul should be deprived 
of the light of the intellectus agens that enables it to know first 
principles, both speculative and practical; this light is part of 
the very nature of the soul since it is what makes it rational. But, 
secondly, synderesis may be extinguished inasmuch as its act (or 
application) may be interfered with. This may come about in either of 
two ways:(a) when the application of synderesis is completely hindered 
as, for example, in those who do not possess free-will or the use of 
reason because of some lesion of the bodily organ upon which reason 


ion of St. Thomas’ indecision is confirmed by the twenty-one objections in De 
veritate q. 16, a, 1; only one is an argument for a synderesis-faculty (St. Thomas 
rejects it) ; fifteen tend to show that synderesis is a faculty endowed with a habitus 
(a position not excluded by St. Thomas’ -replies) ; and to the remaining five argu- 
ments that synderesis is a habitus, St. Thomas makes no reply. Cf. O. LOTTIN, 
Psychologie et morale . . . . II, pp. 229-230. 

1 De verit., q. 16, a. 2 (ed. SPIAZZI, n. 145) 

* De verit., q. 16, a. 3 (ed. SPIAZZI, n. 147). O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale 
II, p. 231 points out that the objections in this and the previous article were taken 
by St. Thomas from St. Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure and Odo Rigaldus. 
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depends for its material (or, one might add, because of prematurity, 
senility or inadequate environment); (b) when the judgment of 
synderesis ‘‘in contrarium deflectitur.”” The universal judgment of 
synderesis cannot be extinguished in this way ; but the application 
to a particular case may be prevented by concupiscence or passion 
which may overcome the reason so that it becomes impossible for 
it to apply the principles of synderesis. This St. Thomas calls extinc- 
tion of synderesis secundum quid ; it remains true, he says, that syn- 
deresis is never extinguished simpliciter. 


(c) Conscience in the De veritate 

The topic of conscience is also dealt with in greater detail in the 
De veritate than in the Commentary on the Sentences... Once again 
the close correspondence with the teaching on synderesis is noticeable. 
Conscience is the actual application of first practical principles to 
a particular subject-matter. The application is made syllogistically 
(or at least can be cast into syllogistic form) because the judgment of 
synderesis is universal and cannot be applied to an individual case 
nisi fiat assumptio alicujus particularis.* The application may 
be to a matter of fact (so that conscience is the judgment of whether 
or not an action has taken place—a meaning of little ethical import- 
ance) or to a matter of right or wrong. If it is a question of an action 
in the future, conscience decides whether or not it ought to be done ; 
if it is a past action, conscience examines it in order to discover 
whether it was rightly or wrongly done. This double function of 
conscience in matters of right and wrong is compared by St. Thomas 
with the double function of speculative reason. There is the via 
inventionis or procedure from first principles to the conclusions 
that follow from them, and the via judicii, which is the evaluation 
of this new knowledge by a return to the principles. Conscience 
discovers what ought to be done and judges the morality of what has 
been done or of what is about to be done. The latter of these oper- 
ations — conscience making use of the criteria of morality—invites 
comparison with the activity of the speculative reason making use 
of the criteria of truth.‘ 

The application of practical principles to special cases, which is 
conscience, is not infallible. An erroneous conscience may be the 
result of applying erroneous knowledge or of the wrong application 

1 De verit., q. 17, aa. 1-5 (ed. SPIAZZI, nn. 148-152). 

® De verit.,q. 17, a. 1 (ed. SPIAZZI, n. 148)—“ . . . applicatio cujuscumque habitus 
vel cujuscumque notitiae ad aliquem actum particularem.” 


% De verit., q. 17, a. 2. (ed. SPIAZZI, n. 149). 
* De verit., q. 17, a. 1. 
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of true knowledge. In other words conscience may exemplify the 
material (false premiss) or the formal (false reasoning) fallacies 
known to the logician. The scope of material error is limited, 
as we have seen, to the minor premiss. The major premiss of syn- 
deresis is infallible—in universali judicio synderesis errorem esse 
non contingit ; but the minor premiss, provided by reason (“ sup- 
erior’’ or “‘ inferior’’) may be erroneous. As an example of this 
St. Thomas refers once again to those heretics who thought all 
oaths forbidden. There is, however, an important qualification not 
seen before. There are some particular applications of practical 
knowledge in which conscience cannot err, namely when the reason- 
ing involved is confined to the particularisation of what is already 
found in the judgment of synderesis. The parallel between the spec- 
ulative and the practical reason is once again invoked. If we take as 
an example of a first principle of the speculative reason: “‘ The 
whole is greater than its part,”’ then there can be no doubt about the 
conclusion that comes directly and in the same terms under that 
principle,? for example, “‘ This whole is greater than its part.” 
Nor, continues St. Thomas, can conscience err regarding certain 
propositions like “‘ I ought not to love God,” or “‘ Acertain particular 
evil ought to be done ”’ (i.e. no conscience can accept these as true). 
In speculative and practical cases alike the major premiss is a self- 
evident universal judgment and the minor is merely a particular 
application of it—idem de seipso praedicatur particulariter® 

On neither question, then, of synderesis or of conscience, does 
the De veritate present any startling development of St. Thomas’ 
thought beyond that found in the Commentary on the Sentences. 
Rather is it the same thought presented in greater detail ; with, in 
the De veritate, a greater emphasis upon the dependence of all sub- 
sequent practical knowledge on the habit of synderesis. 


3. THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA. 


The Summa Theologica is St. Thomas’ last major work; The 
following dates are commonly given for its composition: Prima 


1 De verit., q. 17, a. 2. 

_ * De verit., q. 17, a. 2—“ . . . quae directe sub principiis universalibus assumuntur 
in eisdem terminis.” 

* Our concern here is with the use St. Thomas makes of the term synderesis, not with 
the identification of the propositions he regarded as belonging to synderesis—a 
question not without its special difficulties. The syllogisms to which St. Thomas 
appeals in his examples are, of course, these : Every whole is greater than its part ; 
This is a whole : therefore it is greater than its part ; All evil ought to be avoided : 
this is an evil ; therefore it ought to be avoided. 
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Pars, 1266-1268, during St. Thomas’ first teaching ‘period in Italy ; 
Secunda Pars, 1269-1272, begun in Italy and completed during 
St. Thomas’ second sojourn as professor at Paris ; Tertia Pars, un- 
finished at his death, 1272-1273, the final Naples period. But 
within this broad outline there is room for considerable diversity 
of opinion regarding the detailed chronology of the work. Some 
contend that St. Thomas begin the Prima-Secundae as early as 
1266,2 while others put the beginning of the final redaction (much 
of the matter and perhaps even partial redactions having been 
prepared in advance) of this part as late as 1271.3 An intermediate 
view, based upon the delicate procedure of comparing the text of 
the Summa with other works of St. Thomas, notably the Quaes- 
tiones disputatae and various polemical works, is that the Prima- 
Secundae was begun in 1269 (perhaps even 1268) and finished at 
Paris during the Long Vacation of 1270; and that the Secunda- 
Secundae was finished, also at Paris, in 1271.4 In any event, as 
will be seen, St. Thomas, even before the writing of the Prima Pars, 
had practically abandoned synderesis as a term of major importance. 

Synderesis and conscience have an article each devoted to them 
in the Prima Pars, in the question on the intellectual faculties of 
the soul. These articles, particularly that on conscience, are 
surprisingly laconic. St. Thomas dismisses very briefly the view of 
his predecessors that synderesis is a faculty or potentia before giving 
a rapid sketch of the parallel between the practical and the spec- 
ulative intellect. Speculative reason, he says, requires no special 
potentia for its first principles, but a habitus, called intellectus prin- 
cipiorum ; and so it is with the practical intellect, whose habitus 
of first principles is synderesis.6 Nor, he maintains, properly speaking 


1Cf. M. GRABMANN, Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, p. 295. 


2A. WALZ, “ Chronotaxis vitae et operum s. Thomae de Aquino,” in Angelicum, 
16 (1939), p. 467. 


°Cf. F. VAN STEENBERGHEN, Siger de Brabant, t. 2, p. 541, citing O. LOTTIN 
“La date de la Quaestio disputata De malo de S. Thomas d’ Aquin,” in Révue 
a’ histoire ecclesiastique, 24 (1928), pp. 373-388. 


*P. GLORIEUX, “ Pour la chronologie de la Somme,” in Mélanges de la science 
réligiéuse, 2 , (1945), pp. 59-98, cited by G. VERBEKE, ‘ ‘ Authenticité et chron- 
ologie des écrits de s. Thomas d’ Aquin,” in Révue philosophique de Louvain, 48 
(1950), pp. 263-264. 


5 la, q. 79, aa. 12, 13. 
* la, q. 79, a. 12—‘‘ Respondeo dicendum quod synderesis non est potentia sed 


habitus, licet quidam posuerint synderesim esse quamdam potentiam ratione ey 
quidam vero dixerint eam esse ipsam rationem, non ut est ratio se ut est natura . 
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is conscience a faculty. It is an act. The etymology of the word 
and the functions usually assigned to conscience show that this is 
so.} 

In the Secunda Pars we should, perhaps, have expected synderesis 
and conscience to be considered at length. On the contrary neither 
gets more than a passing mention. In the question on the natural 
law we find the admission, in the answer to an objection, that 
synderesis 1s the habitus containing the precepts of the natural law, 
which are the first principles of human action.? And in the Secunda- 
Secundae, in one of the articles on the virtue of prudence, St. Thomas 
makes use of the familiar parallel between the speculative and the 
practical intellect, remarking that both make use of first “‘ naturally 
known ’’ principles. But it is not until he has to reply to the objec- 
tions that he actually uses the term synderesis.2 The contrast 
with the extended discussions in the Commentary on the Sentences 
and the De veritate is striking. Unfortunately one can only surmise 
the development that led St. Thomas to give such little prominence 
to the term synderesis in his latest period. The Commentary on the 
Nicomachaean Ehics and the Summa contra Gentiles, where one would 
have expected some mention of synderesis and which would have 
provided a chronological link between the early and the late stages 
in St. Thomas’ thought on the question, are not helpful since neither 
deals with the question.‘ 


11a, q. 79, a. 13—‘ Respondeo dicendum quod conscientia, proprie loquendo, 
non est potentia sed actus. Et hoc patet tum ex ratione nominis, tum etiam 
ex his quae secundum communem usum loquendi conscientiae attribuuntur 
.... Patet autem quod omnia haec consequuntur actualem applicationem scientiae 
ad ea quae agimus ; unde, proprie loquendo, conscientia nominat actum.” 

*]-2ae, q. 94, a. 1 ad 2—“. . . synderesis dicitur lex intellectus nostri inquantum 
est habitus continens praecepta legis naturalis, quae sunt prima principia operum 
humanorum.”’ 

32-2ae, q. 47, a. 6 ad 1 et 3—". . . virtutibus moralibus praestituit finem ratio 
naturalis, quae dicitur synderesis . . . synderesis movet prudentiam sicut intellectus 
principiorum scientiam.”’ 

‘There is yet no agreement among the experts concerning the date of the 
Commentary on the Ethics. The date, 1266, given by P. MANDONNET-—J.. 
DESTREZ, Bibliographie thomiste, Introd., p. xii and O. LOTTIN, Le droit naturel 
chez s. Thomas d’ Aquin et ses prédécessurs, p. 62, has not found general acceptance. 
But the alternatives ... proposed are widely divergent. Some suggest a later 
date, 1269 (A. WALZ, “ Chronotaxis vitae et operum s. Thomae de Aquino,” 
in Angelicum, 16 (1939), p. 465; R. M. SPIAZZI, S. Thomae in X libros Ethicorum 
Aristotelis, Introd., p. ix) or even 1270-1271 (O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale 
aux XII et XIII siécles, IV, p. 864; R. A. GAUTHIER, “ La date du commentaire 
de s. Thomas 4 l’Ethique & Nicomaque,” in Recherches de theologie ancienne et 
médiévale, 18 (1951), pp. 66-105). Others argue for an earlier date, 1261-1264 
(M. GRABMANN, St. Thomas Aquinas—His Personality and Thought, p. 19—the 
6th German edition, Thomas von Aquin : Eine Einfithrung in seine Persdnlichkeit 
und Gedankenwelt, p. 27 gives no date; ‘‘ Guglielmo di Moerbeke il traduttore 

opere di Aristotele,”’ in Miscellanea historiae pontificiae, 11 (1946); ‘‘ Les 
commentaires de s. Thomas sur les ouvrages d’Aristote,’’ in Annales de lI’ Institut 
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CONCLUSION. 


The salient feature of St. Thomas’ treatment of synderesis is 
the change of outlook, just referred to, which so greatly diminished 
the importance of the term in his eyes at the time when he was 
writing his last works. His dependence in his earlier discussions of 
synderesis—in the Commentary on the Sentences and the De verttate— 
on his predecessors, notably St. Albert the Great, has been sufficiently 
noticed. Did St. Thomas, in later life, come to abandon the doctrine 
of synderesis (and of conscience) that he once elaborated with such 
care? Or, if not, why is the term so evidently less important in the 
Summa Theologica? The answer to these questions, if they can be 
answered, would require a more far-reaching investigation than has 
been attempted here,a study not alone of synderesis against the back- 
ground provided by St. Thomas’ predecessors and contemporaries, 
but also of the whole function of reason in his moral philosophy—and 
Aristotle’s.1_ Two points, however, may be made in conclusion. 


a) Some of St Thomas’ early references to synderesis seem to 
have been influenced by the idea of a special faculty of synderesis. 
Such an idea was once current and, it will be recalled, it readily 
fitted the celebrated passage in St Jerome’s Commentary on Ezechiel 
that was responsible for the term. This view received important 
support in pre-thomistic theologians like Philip the Chancellor. 
Admittedly St. Thomas nowhere accepts it ; but we have seen him 
defer, verbally at least, to the authority it commanded. Again, 
there is some evidence that St. Thomas once thought of synderesis 
in terms of intellectual illumination and the “ light-theme ” that was 
a commonplace of the Augustinian theology of the middle ages. 
He speaks, for example, of ‘‘ the light of synderesis that can never be 


Superieur de Philosophie, Louvain, 3 (1914), p. 240). And recently Prof. Verbeke 
has proposed and found support for the still earlier date 1260 (G. VERBEKE, 
‘La date du commentaire de s. Thomas d’Aquin sur l’Ethique 4 Nicomaque,” in 
Revue philosophique de Louvain, 47, (1949), pp. 203-220; A. MANSION, “ Autour 
de la date du Commentaire, de s. Thomas sur l’Ethique 4 Nicomaque,”’ in Revuw 
philosophique de Louvain, 50 (1952), p. 460; M. GRABMANN, Die Werke des Wl. 
Thomas von Aquin, p. 284. 

1The concept of an intellectual habitus could easily be the key-concept here. 
The notion goes back to ARISTOTLE, Categories, c. 8, 8 b 26-9 a 11; cf. Metaph., 
v, 21-22, 1022 b 1-21; Nic. Eth., i, 13-ii, 6, 1103 a 4—1106 a 24; Rhet., i, 10, 1369 
b 6; i, 11, 1870 a 7. St. Thomas accepts the notion, as had his predecessors from 
Boethius to Albert the Great ; but on one point, that of the relation between dis- 
position and habit, he dissents, in his later works, from the universally held opinion 
of Aristotelians. Cf. J. M. RAMIREZ, “ Doctrina s. Thomae de distinctione inter 
habitum et dispositionem,” in Studia Anselmiana, fasc. 7-8, (1938), (Miscellanea 
philosophica Gredt), pp. 121-142. 
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extinguished.” Expressions like this suggest, if not a special 
faculty, at least the identification of synderesis with the faculty of 
reason. Now, as time went on and St. Thomas found himself making 
more and more extensive use of the Aristotelian Ethics, may he 
not have become impatient of a term whose associations accorded 
ill with the empirically-grounded epistemology that runs through 
Aristotle ? May he not have wished to avoid a term that required to 
be constantly extricated from imputations of innate ideas ?? 


b) But if synderesis were better abandoned as a term, the 
underlying reality need not necessarily be renounced. On the con- 
trary, when he wrote the law-questions in the Prima-Secundae, 
and probably long before, St. Thomas must have realised that the 
term synderesis was not indispensable. The natural law, conceived 
as a series of fundamental propositions of the practical reason, the 
first principles of morality, together with the activity of the reason 
in knowing and applying them, allowed him to retain the reality 
of synderesis (and on this his thought does not seem ever to have 
varied significantly) without having to use the term. 

It is not intended to suggest that St. Thomas’ successors did not 
discuss synderesis or that they showed a distaste for the term. It 
would be tempting to think that St. Thomas had contributed toa 
decline in its importance—but it would be difficult to demonstrate. 
Dom Lottin finds much material on synderesis in the Oxford and 
Paris masters— the latter mostly disciples of St. Thomas or of St. 
Bonaventure—of the second half of the thirteenth century. But 
he remarks that the questions on synderesis and conscience were not 
among those hotly discussed by the Schoolmen ; there is scarcely 
a Quodlibet on either in the whole century. They usually cropped up 
—in fact were inevitable—in the Commentaries on the Sentences 
which alone would have ensured the survival of synderesis at least 
to the sixteenth century when Peter Lombard’s Sentences ceased 
to be the standard text-book of theology.® 

M. B. CROWE 


1 In 2 Sent. d. 39, q. 3, a. 1 ad 1. The interpretation of synderesis in terms of 
illumination was much commoner at Oxford in the thirteenth century than at Paris. 
Cf.0. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale . . . Il, pp. 301-338. 

*It must be confessed that, even in his latest works, St. Thomas occasionally 
refers to the natural law in terms of illumination e.g. 1-2ae, q. 91, a. 2—“.. . . quasi 
lumen rationis naturalis . . . impressio divini luminis in nobis” ; and similar phrases 
in De II praeceptis caritatis et X legis praeceptis, c. 1 and In S. Pauli ad Romanos, 
¢. 2, lect. 3, both of which works belong to the last year of St. Thomas’ life. This 
seems to weaken the argument in the text. 

*Cf.O. LOTTILN, Psychologie et morale ... Il, pp. 236-349, 





WHO SUCCEEDED BLESSED OLIVER 
PLUNKETT ? 


The penal days brought greater dangers to the faith in Ireland 
than the denial of Catholic doctrine and the proscription of Catholic 
worship. Any direct attack on doctrine or worship could evoke but 
one response from those who had remained faithful and only served 
to steel both clergy and laity in their resistance. But the break-down 
in ecclesiastical government presented problems to which there could 
be many answers, problems which at the same time often demanded 
an immediate on-the-spot solution, without any opportunity of 
seeking a direction from higher authority. To follow the strict 
letter of Canon Law was not always possible in practice. Common 
law and local synods had laid down minutely the jurisdiction enjoyed 
by various ranks of the clergy, but what was to be don> in a particular 
diocese if its Bishop happened to be in exile in France and his 
Vicar-General were a prisoner in Newgate ? How could a superior 
impose the law on an unwilling subject, if that subject held a per- 
manent threat over his head to accuse him of exercising papal 
jurisdiction ? Ecclesiastical government, indeed, was never com- 
pletely disrupted, but it was put to a severe test by overlapping 
authority, ineffectiveness and controversy. 

In the present essay an attempt is made to survey one of the 
most complicated historico-canonical problems which arose in the 
government of the Irish Church during the second half of the 17th 
century. It concerned the succession to the rule of Armagh from the 
death of Blessed Oliver Plunkett in 1681 until the appointment and 
arrival of the new Primate in 1684. As the Holy See could not afford 
to act hurriedly in filling a martyr’s See, more than three years 
were spent in debating where jurisdiction lay during the interregnum. 
And because of Armagh’s metropolitan and primatial position it 
was a debate which concerned not only the clergy of the diocese 
but those of the whole northern province, and in a sense the whole 
Irish Church. 

Owing to the difficulty of access to some of the Roman archives! 


1 The present article is based in the main on the archives of the Sacred Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide. I am deeply grateful to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin 
for permission to consult transcripts of Propaganda material in the archiepiscopal 
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it is not yet possible to consult all the documents of the case, but 
sufficient are now available to present what is hoped will be a reason- 
ably clear picture of the course of events. The story which emerges 
is not always an edifying one, but its very venom may help towards 
a fuller appreciation of the enormous difficulties which had to be 
faced in the administration of an Irish diocese during the Penal times. 
In addition, the student of Irish canonical legislation in this period 
will be grateful that an occasional controversy did arise of sufficient 
importance to demand a hearing in Rome, and was thus enabled to 
leave a dossier of documents behind it which could never have 
survived at home. 


1. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The appointment of a ruler to the church of Armagh always 
presented special problems in 17th century Ireland. The age-old 
distinction between the Co. Louth portion of the diocese (Armagh 
inter Anglicos) and the northern portion (Armagh inter Hibernicos) 
had left a duality of administration which had survived both the 
partial English plantation of Ulster and the partial Gaelic in- 
filtration into the Pale. Three centuries of Norman prelates (whether 
born in England or Ireland), who confined their immediate atten- 
tion to Co. Louth and allowed the northern portion a very wide 
measure of Home Rule under its resident Dean, only accentuated 
the distinction between the two parts. When England’s break with 
Rome made royal approval no longer necessary, it must have seemed 
to the Gaelic clergy that the monopoly of the Anglo-Irish in the See 
would now at last be broken. The Holy See made a move in this 
direction by the appointment in turn of two Limerick priests and 
the transfer of the Bishop of Ardagh.! But as the O’Neill wars at 
the end of the 16th century progressed, the cause of Catholicism 
became more and more closely identified in the minds of many 
archives and to Rt. Rev. Mgr. Glennon who facilitated my work there. The 
series of documents which have proved most useful are : 

(1) Scritture Riferite nei Congressi (Irelanda)—treferred to in the footnotes as SR; 

and (2) Letteve della Sacra Congregazione—quoted below as L. The number 
given in each case is the ancient hand-written foliation, not the more recently intro- 
duced stamped foliation. 

The section of the Vatican archives called Nunziatura di Fiandra (of which 


microfilm copies are now available in the National library, Dublin) has also been 
examined for the years in question but has added nothing to the general picture. 


1 Donagh O’Teige 1560, Richard Creagh 1564 and Edmund Mac Gauran 1587. 
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(perhaps unfortunately but nevertheless inevitably) with the cause of 
Ulster. Armagh was in the heart of O’Neill territory and it is not 
surprising therefore that the call for an Ulster archbishop should 
begin to make itself felt towards the end of the century. 

Rome at the beginning paid little attention to this demand. 
Despite the support of Hugh O’Neill for a native-born Ulster can- 
didate*in 1601, the latter was passed over in favour of Peter Lombard, 
who was not only an outsider from Waterford, but a man of Anglo- 
Irish stock as well. But when Lombard gradually ceased to identify 
himself with the cause of O’Neill,* and failed to take possession of 
his See during the twenty-four years of his episcopate, it was in- 
evitable that the first faint cry for an Ulsterman as archbishop 
should become swollen into a chorus that would have to be heeded. 
One memorial followed another to Rome in 1625-6, from various 
Irish bishops, from the Armagh clergy, from the exiled Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell, all underlining the need for providing an 
Ulsterman to the See.* Rome was well and truly convinced on this 
occasion and the next three Primates were all of Ulster stock.‘ 

Whatever hope might have existed that the two sections of the 
clergy and laity would be drawn more closely together under a 
Gael than under a Gall-Ghael was of course completely shattered 
by the tragic outcome of the Confederate wars. That single decade 
and the controversies which followed it added a host of new shibb- 
oleths to accentuate the old cleavage. Loyalty to Rome in religious 
matters the two sides still shared, but very little else. In the eyes 
of the Tyrone man the Louth Catholic now stood for compromise in 
everything except religion—and even in this he was not to be trusted. 
Had he not made peace when it suited his own interests and left 
Owen Roe in the lurch? Had he not opposed the Pope’s Nuncio 
in spite of censure and sword ? Had he not toyed with a “ Cisalpine ” 
oath of allegiance ? And the hostility was not by any means confined 
to the one side, for on the other there were murmurings about dis- 
loyalty to the lawful ruler. . . the intransigeance of the natives . . . 
the “ cruelty” of Sir Phelim O’Neill. 

In was at this juncture that Blessed Oliver was appointed to 
Armagh. As the figure around whom the ralliemenit might come, 


1 O’Neill’s nominee was Edmund Mac Donnell, Dean of Armagh. For O’Neiil’s 
efforts on his behalf, see Aych. Hib., Vol. XVII (1953), pp. 18-9. 

*Cf. ‘‘ Later Relations between Primate Peter Lombard and Hugh O'Neill,” in 
I.T.Q., Vol. xxii (1955), pp. 15-30, by Rev. J. J. Silke. 

* Many of these memorials will be found in Wadding Papers, ed. Rev. B. Jennings, 

. 120 fi. 
“" Hugh Mac Caughwell 1626, Hugh O’Reilly 1628 and Edmund O'Reilly 1657. 
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he started off with a definite disadvantage in being a Meath man. 
For the Gael regarded Meath as the hard core of the Pale. Only a 
generation earlier, when the arguments against the appointment 
of an outsider to Armagh were pouring into Rome, the Holy See 
had noted this special antipathy to Meath men: 


Quod rationes datae, licet militent contra omnes extraneos id specialius 
tamen faciant contra incolas Mediae quae provinciuncula est inimicissima 
Ultoniae, quae etiam in partibus haereticorum stetit contra Catholicos, 
jussu sanctae Sedis fidem propugnantes. Quod eapropter sint excludendi 
omnes Medenses.! 


Not the least of Blessed Oliver’s achievements was the fact that 
against such bitter prejudice he won undying love and veneration in 
the hearts of most of his northern clergy and laity. Yet there 
were a number of questions on which some of them did not see eye 
to eye with him—his decision against the Franciscans for instance, 
or his attempts to induce the northern Tories to go into exile. Blessed 
Oliver’s action, too, in replacing the existing diocesan Vicars of 
some of his suffragan dioceses by men of his own choosing may have 
made for a more efficient administration, but it offered an occasion 
for taking sides to the clergy of the dioceses concerned. Factionism 
was rife in many of them long before Oliver’s death. In Armagh such 
factionism did not make itself very apparent until after the Primate’s 
arrest (Dec. 1679). But it was henceforward aggravated by the 
divided loyalties shown towards the Primate by several of his 
northern clergy. One unworthy member (Edmund Murphy of 
Killeavy) appeared as a witness against him during his London 
trial. Three others (Manus O’Quinn of Creggan, Donal Feenan of 
Ballymoyer and James O’Callaghan of Killeavy) went to London 
for private examinations, and were in receipt of secret service 
payments there. A number of others, like Donagh O’Raverty, 
were on the fringe of the conspiracy. In view of the recriminations 
which their actions must have caused it was to be expected that, in 
the interval before Rome would appoint an episcopal successor, 
the member of the clergy chosen as Vicar would find it difficult to 
win universal loyalty from fellow-priests who were already bitterly 
divided. 

The canonical position of the Armagh diocesan Vicar, both in 
relation to his own clergy and in relation to the other dioceses of the 
province, added further complications. From the point of view of 


' Wadding Papers, p. 157. 
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his own clergy he ought of course to be elected by the Chapter, but 
a century of intermittent persecution had left even the clergy in 
doubt as to which of them constituted the Chapter. A priest who 
was appointed to a parish which belonged to one of the capitular 
dignitaries in pre-Reformation times or, alternatively, which was 
now assigned by the civil law to one of the Protestant capitular 
dignitaries was given the nominal title of Precentor or Chancellor 
or Treasurer as the case might be. But to what extent did such men 
form the Chapter in the sense provided for by Canon Law,? and 
if they were not a legally constituted Chapter, on whom did the elec- 
tion of the ruler of the diocese devolve in the next instance? It 
could even be argued that in medieval times the Armagh Culdees 
had been given a voice in the selection of a diocesan ruler, and that 
the priest who now claimed the title of Prior of the Culdees had a 
right to sorme say in the election. 

In relation to the other northern dioceses, also, the position of the 
Armagh diocesan Vicar was not without its problems. During the 
latter half of the 16th century, when imprisonment or exile was often 
the fate of the Primate, the office of vice-Primate became a recog- 
nised institution. At first the office was conferred on one of the other 
northern bishops, preferably the senior suffragan, but as the number 
of bishop in the province declined it sometimes became necessary to 
confer thé office on a simple priest, who thus enjoyed metropolitan 
jurisdiction in the absence of the Primate. In the post-Cromwellian 
period there was a time when only one bishop of the northern prov- 
ince remained in Ireland—Eugene Sweeney of Kilmore—, yet on 
occasions it was not he but the diocesan Vicar of Armagh—Patrick 
O’Daly—who apparently exercised metropolitan jurisdiction over 


* Early in Blessed Oliver’s term as Archbishop he had tried to regularize the 
position as regards appointments to the various Chapters. The following excerpt 
from a letter of his written in 1670 gives a concise summary of the situation : 
in not one of the ten dioceses of this province is there a canonical and legitimate 
Chapter nor are there any Canons or Dignitaries legitimately appointed. The 
priests and Vicars auctoritate propria nominate the Archdeacons, Deans, Treasurers, 
Canons, etc. In all the dioceses that I visited I declared the Chapters null, as the 
forming of Chapters and the nomination of Dignitaries belonged to the Holy See, 
and not to the clergy of the diocese. I consequently have written requesting author- 
ity from the Holy See to institute Chapters in these dioceses that thus the election 
of the Vicars Capitular may be valid, or should it be more pleasing, the names of 
five or six subjects of each diocese can be transmitted to Rome that thus the Bulls 
of nomination may be expedited in form.” .. (Moran, Memoirs of Oliver Plunket, 
1861 ed., p. 188). Primate Edmund O’Reilly had also sought faculties from 
Rome to nominate members of Chapters. Cf., for instance, his letter to Rome of 
12 July 1661, in Arch. Prop. Fid., Fondo Speciale, Vol. 15, f. 84. I am grateful to 
Mgr. Monticone for photostat copies of documents from this series and to Fr. Evan- 
gelist McKiernan, C.P., who made all the necessary arrangements. 
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the northern clergy.! This situation was obviously full of danger 
if a long vacancy should occur in the primatial See. For when a 
question would arise demanding the exercise of metropolitan juris- 
diction, it was not clear whether recourse should be had to the Vicar 
of Armagh or to the senior suffragan Bishop of the province. 

By the time of Blessed Oliver’s death, then, many explosive 
elements were present in the northern ecclesiastical scene. Would 
the man to rule the diocese during the interregnum be Gael or Gall- 
Ghael ? Wouldhe be one of Blessed Oliver’s immediate circle, one 
of the northern group which opposed him or one of the general 
body of the clergy in between ? Would he be selected by the Chapter 
or by the parish priests or by the whole clergy or by the Dean alone 
(the only member of the Chapter, according to some, who was 
canonically appointed) or would the dead Primate’s Vicar automatic- 
ally continue in office ? What voice would the titular Prior of the 
Culdees have in the election ? Would the person elected enjoy met- 
ropolitan jurisdiction over the whole province, or would such juris- 
diction now reside with the senior suffragan Bishop ? The possibil- 
ities of controversy were almost endless. It only required the 
tiniest spark to set such inflammable material alight. 


II. THREE DIOCESAN VICARS 


The first indication of the coming dissensions that I have met with 
occurs in an information provided by Friar John McMoyer, one of 
the witnesses against Blessed Oliver, which is preserved among the 
Carte papers.2, McMoyer reports a meeting of over thirty priests 
held at Killeeshil, Co Tyrone in September 1680,at which Brian Mc- 
Gurk, Dean of Armagh and Henry Hughes, who had been constituted 
one of Blessed Oliver’s Vicars-general shortly before the Primate’s 
arrest, were present. The question of loyalty to King Charles il 
was apparently discussed, and McMoyer’s account of the proceedings 
is that the conference declared that since the King was a heretic, 
no loyalty was due to him. A small group of the northern clergy, 

? During the Remonstrance controversy, for instance, it was Patrick O’Daly who 
always acted as spokesman of the ncrthern clergy, even though there were then 
two and at times three northern Bishops in the country. A letter from Bishop 
Sweeney of Kilmore to O’Daly, 22 Feb. 1666, addresses him as : gui Metropolitani 
officium quoad omnia assumis (Walsh, Hist. of Remonstrance, p. 607). Queries of 
Hugh O'Reilly in 1632 and Eugene Sweeney in 1639 had sought Rome’s opinion on 
the rights of the Senior Suffragan during a vacancy of the Metropolitan See, for which 
see Spic. Oss. I, pp. 206,241. : 


* Vol. xxxix, ‘‘ Information entitled : Papers found on John Moyer at Clonmel,” 
Dec. 28, 1680. 
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however,of whom McMoyer named three—Manus O’Quinn, Murtagh 
Kelly and Brian Ban Gormley—took the opposite view,and presented 
a document to this effect to the Viceroy and Council. It is impossible 
to say how far McMoyer’s account of the proceedings is a true one, 
but it is remarkable that the priests whom he names at this early 
stage as taking a line different from their colleagues are the very 
ones who later refuse to accept the diocesan Vicar acknowledged by 
the majority of the northern clergy. 

Warrants were issued in January 1681 for the arrest of McGurk 
and Hughes,’ perhaps as a direct result of this information of Mc- 
Moyer’s which reached the authorities in the previous month. 
During the next couple of years McGurk was in and out of prison 
on many occasions, but the authorities failed to get a clear proof of 
the exercise of papal jurisdiction. Hughes, apparently, was never 
captured. Informations were also lodged against Bishop Tyrrell 
of Clogher, the senior suffragan of the province, and against Edward 
Dromgoole, the most distinguished of the Co Louth clergy. Both 
had thereupon to go into hiding. The trial of Blessed Oliver in 
London in May 1681 and his subsequent execution in July must have 
added considerably to the scare. No one dare venture to exercise 
authority derived from Rome, more especially if he happened to be 
one of those already proclaimed by name. 

It was during this period when ecclesiastical rule had been driven 
underground that the three priests who had already diverged from 
their colleagues at the Killeeshil conference came together with the 
connivance of the government, and proceeded to elect one of their 
number as ‘‘ Superior of the Armagh clergy.” They claimed the can- 
onical right to do so as the only available members of the Armagh 
Chapter, O’Quinn holding the titular office of Prior of the Culdees, 
Kelly that of Seholasticus and Gormley that of Chancellor. Of the 
other two who could claim to be members of the Chapter, Brian 
McGurk, the Dean, was either in jail or ‘on the run” in Derry, 
and Edmund Murphy, the Precentor (called at this time the Chanter) 
was in London as King’s evidence against the Primate. According 
to the report submitted later to Rome by the three priests concerned, 
they held a first election within eight days of the Primate’s arrest 


1 Text of warrant, issued by Ormond to Con Magennis of Newry, in Carte Papers, 
vol. xxxix, p. 166. 


2 Documents on McGurk’s various arrests and trials will be found in Rev. L. P. 
Murray, ‘‘ One of Blessed Oliver’s Lieutenants,” in Blessed Oliver Plunket Historical 
Studies, pp. 103-9. 
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and a second election within eight days of the Primate’s death." 
In each case O’Quinn was elected as Vicar Capitular of the vacant 
diocese. It may come as a shock at first to hear that at these elections 
(or at least at one of them) a representative of the civil authorities 
was invited to be present. The modern critic will cry Gallicanism 
immediately, and indeed some contemporaries also found it hard to 
swallow, but in this invitation to the civil authorities there is really 
an early appearance of what was later to be adopted as the normal 
mode of procedure in most of the northern dioceses, as a result of 
which it was possible for Vicars to remain in the country throughout 
the whole Penal period, despite the ban on all who exercised papal 
jurisdiction. For when in the future some captured Vicar was 
charged with being the emissary of a foreign power, a government 
witness was available who could be called to prove that in fact the 
Vicar had been chosen as their superior by the priests themselves. 
Rome never looked with great favour on the scheme and opposed it 
vigorously at first, but it did provide a loophole in the civil law of 
which the clergy in practice were glad to take advantage.” 

One does not wonder that, the great majority of Armagh priests 
refused to recognise O’Quinn as their new Vicar. From the canonical 
point of view it must have seemed strange that three priests (whose 
titles were not very certain) could claim for themselves alone 
the right to hold the election. Their associations with the civil 
authorities and especially with the Lord Chancellor (who happened 
to be the Protestant Primate) left them suspect on the relig- 
ious issue. And there were grave personal objections to O’Quinn 
who only a short time before had been called to London as a witness 
about the Popish plot, and though not appearing against his Primate 
in court, could be, and actually was, accused of complicity in his 
death. In these circumstances it is not surprising that Henry Hughes, 
who had been appointed Vicar-General by Blessed Oliver before his 
arrest, continued to act as Vicar during the Primate’s imprisonment 
and after his death, with the full approval of Dean McGurk and the 
great majority of the northern clergy. Hughes claimed afterwards 
that he had been not only appointed by the Primate but elected also 
by the Dean and a Synod of the clergy, which is probably a reference 
to the Killeeshil meeting of September 1680. Thus the canonists 
were presented with a neat problem as to whether Hughes or 


ISR. 4, 606. 


* For an example of how this method worked in practice, see Rev. L. P. Murray, 
op. cit., pp. 105-6. 
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O’Quinn, the Vicar General or the Vicar Capitular' was the legiti- 
mate ruler of the Armagh clergy. 

From the personal point of view Hughes had a decided advantage. 
He had been educated and ordained in Rome? (1674), where he 
had secured his doctorate in theology. He had been a close associate 
of the martyred Primate in his synodal reforms, and had taught 
philosophy in his new schools.* Blessed Oliver had recommended 
him for a bishopric in a letter from prison. Manus O’Quinn, on the 
other hand, was a home-educated man, ordained by Bishop Patrick 
Plunkett in 1669,° and therefore probably slightly older than Hughes. 
He was now acting as parish priest of Creggan in South Armagh. His 
parish had been the centre of the conspiracy against Blessed Oliver ; 
some of the witnesses belonged to it ; and even the parish priest, as 
we saw, had left himself open to a charge of complicity. 

The Holy See got its first inkling of the situation in a letter from 
Bishop Tyrrell of Clogher in the autumn of 1681. From his locus re- 
fugit he despatched one missive after another to the Internuncio at 
Brussels in the course of that summer, detailing the events which 
culminated in the execution of the Primate and calling attention to 
the dangerous mode of procedure adopted by some of the Armagh 
Chapter to elect his pro tem. successor. Only a couple of these letters 
seem to have avoided interception and of them the fullest is one 
dated 25 August 1681 and written for safety in the third person in the 
name of ‘ Christopher Stapleton ”’ :* 


This is my fourth letter to you since June ; all the previous ones were 
captured ... In my last letter 1 warned you again of the Armagh 
schism, based on a most wicked doctrine which was harmful to the 
primitive church for three hundred years and is injuring it at present, 
namely that Bishops, Vicars General etc., when banished, even in odium 
fides, can exercise no ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and that if the senior 
suffragan or the Pope were to appoint superiors or Vicars General there 
would be great contusion among the clergy and considerable harm done 
to royal government. These and other most schismatic, doctrines four 
or five Armagh priests, in their own name and in the name of others (and 
rejecting their Dean and Chapter!) have expounded in a memorial 
directed to the great Lord (who is Protestant Primate) and other royal 


1 It is clear from the correspondence of these years that the term Vicar General 
was used in a somewhat more elastic sense than nowadays and could be applied not 
only to a Vicar selected by the Bishop but also to one nominated by the Chapter 
(Vicar Capitular). 

2 List of Roman Ordinations in JER., Feb. 1943. 

SR 4, 349-52. 

4 Ibid. 

* Registration List of 1704 in JER., 1876. 

®SR 4, 445. 
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ministers, asking their, permission and protection to elect a Vicar 
General under the name of Superior ; and to declare their fidelity to the 
government they offer an oath-formula, composed by themselves, with 
certain clauses which indiscretely suppose that Catholics approve and 
put into practice the view which they really abhor, namely, that it is 
lawful for a subject to kill his king. The effect which this memorial had, 
I understand, was that the afore-mentioned Chancellor sent a minister 
of his religion to assist at the election, thus causing great injury to our 
religion in these parts. As the example is seen for the first time ever and 
of great advantage to the Protestants, who put in the records everything 
which is in their interest and to our embarrassment, it will be printed, 
“When, why and how, with all the other circumstances,” that the Pro- 
testants have taken possession for once of spiritual jurisdiction (though 
indirect) over us and that for the future the Prelates to be appointed by 
Rome will count for nothing unless approved by them ; as the aforesaid 
memorial indicates in no uncertain terms. I don’t wish to say any more 
on this matter at present, as the Bishop of Clogher has written at length 
of all the harm that can arise from this schism. It is more perilous than 
any that has ever arisen among the Catholics of this land. The writings 
which the above-named Clogherensis has produced against this doctrine 
and practice, though containing nothing against the civil government— 
for they are entirely arguments ad hominem against the schismatics— 
will bring certain destruction to him if they can lay their hands on him. 
Being previously accused of the same crimes as the Archbishops of Armagh 
of saintly memory and of various other things invented by his adversaries, 
all men judge that his life is now clearly in grave danger and therefore 
advise him to flee. But mindful of his oath not to depart without the 
permission of his superiors, he ventures to wait for some greater signal. 
He is waiting for your Excellency’s word and if you wish him to depart, 
please let him know in writing. 


One would scarcely guess in reading this letter that it had been 
written by Tyrrell himself. He concluded it by recommending that 
Dr. Forstall, O. S. A., Bishop of Kildare, should be appointed as 
Blessed Oliver’s successor 

The Internuncio Tanari forwarded Tyrrell’s letter from Brussels 
to Rome on 10 October 1681 along with a covering letter from him- 
self... In the latter he gave his opinion that Rome ought to take 
steps without delay to end the situation in Armagh. If an arch- 
bishop could not be appointed right away owing to the danger that 
this would be used by the government as an excuse for intensifying 
the persecution, it was imperative that Rome should at least nom- 
inate a Vicar of the diocese who would then rank as Vicar Apostolic. 
In this way the jurisdiction of the Vicar who had been elected ‘‘Sup- 
erior of the Catholics” with the approval of the “‘ pseudo-Primate”’ 


1SR 4, 461, 
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would cease, and other dioceses which might be tempted to follow 
Armagh’s example would be shown quite clearly that Rome would not 
tolerate it. The only difficulty in this suggestion, he went on, was 
to find a suitable candidate who would be acceptable to all sides. 
On this point he promised to consult Tyrrell and some other corres- 
pondents in Ireland. 

The Holy See lost no time in following the Nuncio’s advice. It 
must have been near the end of October when the news reached 
Rome, for on 1 November 1681 we find the Secretary of Propaganda 
acknowledging the receipt of the two letters (Tyrrell’s and the Inter- 
nuncio’s), which he had “ received with displeasure ”’ and which he 
would bring before the Sacred Congregation. Before the end of 
the same month Edward Dromgoole had been appointed by Rome as 
Vicar Apostolic of' Armagh.? 

Dromgoole was a Co Louth priest of learning and experience. He 
had been educated in Spain, at Santiago de Compostella and Sal- 
amanca,® and had obtained his doctorate in theology. Being thus 
placed in a more favourable position than many of his confréres 
who had not the advantages of a seminary training and a university 
education, he had been appointed by Blessed Oliver to take charge of 
the courses in moral theology for priests and seminarians at the 
Primate’s Drogheda schools.‘ Blessed Oliver had sent him for a 
short period as diocesan Vicar of Clogher during the interregnum 
which preceded Bishop Patrick Duffy’s appointment. He had then 
returned to his own diocese where he ministered as parish priest of 
Clogherhead, probably his native parish.’ Blessed Oliver entertained 
the highest opinion of his learning and ability (‘a distinguished 
preacher, theologian and canonist ’’) and had in fact recommended 
him to Rome in 1680, from his prison cell in Newgate, as a suitable 
candidate for episcopal office.* 

It was probably Blessed Oliver’s recommendation which finally 
carried the day for Dromgoole in Rome. Dr. Cusack, Bishop-elect of 
Meath, had also written in his favour to say that he was “a distin- 


1L 70, 80 v. 

* Brady, Episc. Succ., p. 228 gives the date of his appointment as 13 Jan. 1682. 
While this may be the date of his final confirmation by the Sacred Congregation,he 
was already chosen in the previous November and a letter conveying this information 
was despatched to him from Rome on 29 Nov. 1681. L70, 83v. 

8 Arch. Hib., iv, p. 18. 

“Moran, Memoirs of Oliver Plunket, p. 193. There were fifty-six priests in 
Dromgoole’s class in 1672. 

5In the Will of Rev. Patrick Plunkett, P.P. of Termonfechin, made in 1679, he 
is mentioned as Edward Dromgoole, S.T.D., of Killartry. 

* SR 4, 349-52, and L 70,82v. Writing in 1676 Blessed Oliver called Dromgoole 
and Cusack “‘ the two most learned persons of this province.”’ 
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guished preacher, theologian and canonist and a priest of such 
exemplary life that no one in the whole diocese or province is to 
be preferred to him.” And Dr. Tyrrell of Clogher had written in a 
similar strain.!_ Cardinal Howard of the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide was obviously impressed ;* the other Cardinals of the special 
Congregatio d’ Ibernia offered no objection ; the approval of the Holy 
Father was obtained ; and on 29 November 1681 the official decree 
was despatched to the Internuncio at Brussels accompanied bya 
letter to be forwarded to Edward Dromgoole_ The letter to the new 
Vicar Apostolic left no doubt as to Rome’s view of the election of 
Manus O’Quinn : * 


Hearing with great dissatisfaction that four priests of the Armagh 
clergy have had the temerity to proceed to the election of a Vicar General 
with the assistance of a lay minister, their Eminences have resolved to 
remove such a great scandal and to purge such bad example by annulling 
the election of the above mentioned Vicar and the acts which have been 
done by him or which he may presume to do, by means ot the enclosed 
decree which you ought to make known to all the ecclesiastics of that 
diocese, so that they may know that they owe him no obedience, being 
elected contrary to the sacred canons and with such great prejudice to 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Furthermore, in order to provide that church 
with a lawful head this Sacred Congregation has decided to elect your 
good self as Vicar Apostolic of the same with all the customary faculties ; 
being confident, on account of the good reports of you which came from 
Mer. Plunkett, that you will apply yourself with all possible zeal and 
with the necessary holiness, to the government of that flock committed 
to your care. This notice is only given to you to serve as your authority 
until the Papal brief arrives .. . 


The Holy See lost no time in despatching the necessary brief and 
faculties. On 2 December 1681 the decision of Propaganda was 
communicated to the Secretariate of Briefs‘ and on the 19th of the 
same month the brief and faculties for Edward Dromgoole were 
despatched to the Internuncio. ‘‘ I expect,”’ wrote the Secretary of 
Propaganda in his covering letter, ‘‘ that he will be quietly accepted 
as the one chosen by the Sacred Congregation and approved by his 
Holiness.”’5 

But the Secretary of Propaganda was happily ignorant of the 
bitterness of the passions which had been aroused between Gael and 
Sean-Ghall during the previous generation in Ireland Edward Drom- 


1SR 4, 469, and L 70, 94 v. 
?L 70, 82 v. 
*L 70, 83v. 
*L 70, 81 v. 
5L 70, 94 v. 
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goole was a Palesman and that fact alone was sufficient to outweigh all wheth 
his learning and sanctity over the greater part of the archdiocese. No obey I 
sooner had the news of his appointment reached Ireland than compl, 
opposition began to show itself. It was to be expected that Manus 

O’Quinn and his few supporters among the clergy would make some Ant 
show of resistance, but their number was so small that they could Drom 
be conveniently ignored. What Rome had not forseen was that the entati 
rest of the northern clergy would also line up with the opposition, not There 
because they accepted O’Quinn but because they objected to a Pal- becau 
esman. Almost overnight the old arguments of the 1670’s were in the of the 
air again. Tyrrell had then been opposed in Clogher and Kilmore, Drom; 
Dromgoole in Clogher, Luke Plunkett in Derry—all on the pretext Arma: 
that they were outsiders and Palesmen and that the local clergy en- their « 
joyed a jus postulandt. Blessed Oliver had even heard similar ar- the lo 
guments used in Armagh. The Synod of Ardpatrick in 1678 had taken goole ; 
steps to put down such opposition and had denied that any jus brief. 

postulandi existed’ Calm had been restored when the most out- have | 
spoken advocates of Ulster’s claims—the friars Felim O’Neill and Drom, 
Anthony Daly—had left Ireland for Louvain in 1679. Now the storm risked 
had broken anew, and from their continental base Daly and O’Neill with t 
once again entered the fray. 

In a long outspoken letter from Louvain to the Internuncio, Thu 
dated 31 December 1681, Daly turned down the invitation to go to its Pr 
Brussels for consultation. It would only be useless to himself, he to be | 
said, and further trouble for the Internuncio. For consultation, he Insh. 
pointed out, ought to precede, not follow, the decision in a case. Two 0: 
Then he proceeded to give his own view of the canonical situation the th 
which had arisen :? have t 


It cannot be objected that due obedience must be shown to the decrees 
of the Pope. For no obedience is due to decrees which have been obtained 
by subreptio or obreptio, and our people are not so dull (saci) that they 
cannot excellently distinguish between decrees which are important and The 
sound and ones which are subreptitious. Dromgoole’s decree—if any 


such exists— is clearly subreptitious. His Holiness would not under vende 
any circumstances or on the advice of any individual no matter what been 
his office might be, select such a person if he had known the position and counte 
circumstances surrounding him and how hateful he is to the nation. OM 31 
But all this he shall know, to the confusion, perhaps, of those who per- was al 
suaded him otherwise... I have no doubt but that his Holiness will O'Neil 
provide aremedy... The only thing I have to say to your Excellency, Dies 
1 See decrees of Synod of Ardpatrick 1678, no. 3 in Moran, Memoirs of Oliver 1SR 
Plunket (1861 ed.), p. 134. from Re 


*SR 4, 473. 
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whether I am present or absent, is that I don’t believe the Ulstermen will 
obey Dromgoole even for an instant.... For the future I shall refer the 
complaints of Ulster directly to the Holy See. 


Anthony Daly’s letter left the Internuncio in doubt no longer that 
Dromgoole was going to have a stiff fight. Hence the papal Repres- 
entative decided to hold over Dromgoole’s brief for the time being. 
There was danger, he claimed, that it might be lost in the post 
because of the persecution. In any case, the notification and decree 
of the Sacred Congregation, which he had already forwarded to 
Dromgoole, would enable him to take up duty and would allow the 
Armachani either to submit to him or to formulate the reasons for 
their opposition.4 One wonders if it would not have been wiser in 
the long run to chance the danger of interception and place Drom- 
goole in a really strong position by letting him have possession of his 
brief. But on the other hand interception of the brief would probably 
have meant instant banishment ; and even if it arrived safely in 
Dromgoole’s hands, the production of it to an unfriendly Chapter 
risked the danger of being reported for exercising papal jurisdiction, 
with the same result. 


Thus by the end of the year which had witnessed the execution of 
its Primate, the diocese of Armagh had three ecclesiastics all claiming 
to be his successor. Two of them were Old Irish, the third was New 
Irish. Two of them were appointed in Ireland, the third in Rome. 
Two of them were products of the great continental centres of learning, 
the third was a country parish priest. Two of them would obviously 
have to submit before the third could rule. But which two ? 


III. THE CANONICAL ARGUMENT 


The Holy See was inclined at first to treat the matter as a personal 
vendetta of Daly and O’Neill against Dromgoole. ‘“‘ What has 
been written to your Excellency about the difficulties to be en- 
countered,’ wrote the Secretary of Propaganda to the Internuncio 
Mm 31 January 1682, ‘‘ proceeds from the pen of Father Daly, who 
was always averse to Archbishop Plunkett, entirely partial to Father 
O'Neill and in consequence utterly opposed to the party of the 
afore-mentioned Prelate (Dromgoole). Obtain a report from someone 

1SR 4,478. The peril with which an ecclesiastic retained a Bull of appointment 


from Rome at this time may be deduced from a letter of Blessed Oliver’s: ‘‘ I had to 
burn all my foreign letters, even the Brief of my Consecration,” 
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who is less impassioned and more neutral and who will speak from 
pure zeal for the service of God, not in the interest of his friends.” 
In an attempt to work out some kind of modus vivendi the Inter- 
nuncio met O’Neill in Brussels in February 1682 and exhorted him 
to use his great influence with the Old Irish to have Dromgoole 
accepted. The Internuncio pointed out to O’Neill? that his sup- 
porters might as well give up all hope of having himself appointed 
Archbishop, as Rome would not appoint a Regular® and above all 
a Franciscan, owing to the presence of two Franciscans among the 
witnesses against the dead Primate. But if he threw the weight of 
his support behind Dromgoole this would help his friends in their 
efforts to secure a bishopric for himself elsewhere in Ulster. As 
a possible solution of the problem the Nuncio suggested to Rome 
that Dr. Cusack, Bishop of Meath (who had not yet been consec- 
rated) might be transferred to Armagh and Fr. O’Neill could then 
be appointed Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, his Bull of appointment 
to be sent to him only when Dr. Cusack would be in peaceful posses- 
sion of Armagh. Bishop Tyrrell of Clogher, too, wrote on 17 April 
1682 recommending the transfer of Dr. Cusack to Armagh: 


If this is done, I can be changed to Meath, my native patria, where I 
shall be well received. This would leave more scope in Ulster to ac- 
commodate the natives—in Clogher, Kilmore etc., and they would have no 
further reason to complain about having so many non-natives, for they 
would then have none but Cusack and our squabbles would cease. 


Later in the summer Dr. John Brennan of Cashel wrote to the 
same effect, ® suggesting that either Cusack or Dromgoole should 
be appointed Archbishop. 

It is hard to see how any man could have for a moment suggested 
the transfer of Cusack to Armagh. Of all the Anglo-Irish ecclesiastics 
of those years he was the most hostile to Ulster, a veritable Anthony 
Daly of the Pale. In a series of vigorous letters to Rome from the 
death of Blessed Oliver on he demanded that some singular chastise- 
ment should be inflicted on Armagh for the Primate’s death. Let 
Meath be cut off from the Armagh province, he petitioned, and placed 
directly under the Holy See or incorporated in the province of Dublin. 
Let the Primacy be taken from Armagh, he called again, or no 
Armagh man be appointed Archbishop there in the future, or at 

1L 71, 94v. 

SR 4, 487. 

* The man who was later appointed was a Dominican, 


*SR 4, 501. 
5SR 4, 513. 
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least for some long period, say 150 years.1_ Some of these letters 
of Dr. Cusack have already been published by Cardinal Moran and 
their uncompromising tone is well known. There are other un- 
published ones which are even more violently anti-Ulster. Despite 
the recommendations in Cusack’s favour it would be hard to expect 
the Armachani to welcome as their ruler a man who could write of 
them as follows : ? 


An non Ultonienses incoharunt horridam illam et nunquam satis 
detestandam rebellionem anni 1641 a caede, immemorabilium feminarum 
et infantium anglorum, pro qua merito tanta passi sumus a quadraginta 
jam annis, quaque generosi et nobiles nostri in nihil redacti sunt et 
religio Catholica poenitus ferme extincta ... Adde in illa provincia 
plura periura, homicidia, furta, sacrilegia, adulteria et (?) committi 
quam in tota reliqua Hibernia, pluresque Ultonienses tam de clero quam 
de populo a fide omni tempore defecisse quam ex tribus aliis provinciis.. . 


There was nothing to be done, therefore, but to leave the arch- 
bishopric vacant and to hope that Dromgoole might yet prevail as 
Vicar. A letter from him dated Drogheda, 28 June 1682, gives his 
own personal account of how he had endeavoured to suppress the 
opposition : § 


The members of the Chapter submitted at first but having been informed 
by certain people overseas that the power granted to me by the Holy 
See would be revoked if the Chapter did not obey, they “ returned to 
their vomit,”’ pleading that they were afraid they might incur the censure 
of Boniface VIII against those who accept superiors without the presen- 
tation of apostolic letters. These we do not dare to exhibit here. The 
Dean lately undertook to bring Hughes to a saner view, but it is probable 
that nothing will be accomplished in this matter till they give up hope of 
the revocation of the authority granted to me. I earnestly beseech you 
that you find out from the Dean by letter his opinion of me, am I the 
sworn enemy of the Ulstermen, as is spread by the calumnies of evilly- 
disposed persons ?.. It would be expedient for the Sacred Congregation 
to declare that superiors appointed by the Apostolic See are not necessarily 
obliged to show Apostolic Letters in these parts and that the Internuncio’s 
word is sufficient. 


Instead of the passage of time blunting the edge of the combatant’s 
swords, it merely served to extend the field of the conflict. By the 


1SR 4, fols 475, 485, 656; SR 5, 329. It is interesting to note that the next 
native of the diocese of Armagh to be appointed Archbishop was Dr. Thomas Kelly, 
who became coadjutor to Primate Curtis in 1828, and succeeded him in 1832, i.e, 
151 years after the death of Blessed Oliver, 

*SR 4, 475. 
*SR 4, 484. 
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autumn of 1682, when the controversy between the three Vicars 
was now nearly a year in progress, a second and closely related con- 
troversy had begun. In the interval before Dromgoole’s appointment 
by Rome, Bishop Tyrrell, as senior suffragan, had assumed met- 
ropolitan jurisdiction. In this capacity he had delegated some meas- 
ure of jurisdiction to Dromgoole over the Armagh clergy, whether 
as full diocesan Vicar or in Co. Louth alone is not very clear. He had 
proceeded to supervise the suffragan dioceses and hear appeals from 
them, and finally had replaced Dean McGurk as Vicar of Derry and 
Raphoe, a position to which he had been appointed by Blessed 
Oliver himself. Out of this exercise of metropolitan jurisdiction was 
re-kindled the old controversy as to whether such jurisdiction de- 
volved on the senior suffragan or the Armagh Chapter in the case of 
a vacancy in the primatial See. The introduction of this second bone 
of contention only served to complicate the original one and soon 
brought the conflict far outside the bounds of the diocese of Armagh. 
It seems better, therefore, to leave over all consideration of it for 
the moment until we have first followed the internal dissensions as 
far as we can, 

Before the end of 1682 Manus O’Quinn and his two clerical support- 
ers had forwarded a memorial to Rome listing their reasons for not 
accepting Dromgoole. These reasons were later given at greater 
length in a new memorial addressed directly to the Pope on 31 
March 1683. A duplicate of the latter was despatched in the following 
August. In order to avoid repetition it will be sufficient to summarise 
the objections to Dromgoole as listed in the second document.! 
The first five points concern the canonical issue : 


(1) Neither the Armagh Chapter nor the Vice-Primate has been shown 
Dromgoole’s apostolic letters nor an authentic copy of them. The Canon 
of Boniface VIII and other canons impose ipso facto suspension reserved 
to the Holy See on a Chapter which accepts a Bishop who does not show 
his letters of appointment. Hence by accepting Dromgoole we would 
be suspended and by exercising our orders in this state we would become 
irregular and excommunicated. 

(2) Dromgoole’s rescript was obtained by subreptio and obreptio ; if any 
postulation on his behalf was made to the Holy See it failed to mention 
the three elections which the Armagh Chapter held within the time laid 
down by the Council of Trent and which resulted in the election of the 
same person on each occasion. That person (Manus O’Quinn) has all 
the canonical requirements. The process regarding the validity of those 
elections was read by Dromgoole. Acts are invalidated by fraus, dolus 
etc.—they then go on to quote canons re fraus, dolus and their effects, 


1SR 4, 607. 
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(3) A rescript, generally speaking, contains the phrase salvo jure 
alieno quaesito. If not expressed it is always to be understood, as in the 
phrase si preces veritate nitantur. We, the Armagh Chapter, through our 
Vicar, had not only a jus ad rem in this case but also a jus in re ipsa 
quaesitum and possessio iuris before Dromgoole’s rescript was issued. 
Moreover, we enjoyed toleration by the government, so that our Vicar, 
elected under the title of Vicar of Armagh elected in the diocese itself 
might exercise his office. Dromgoole had none -of these and his 
rescript—if any exists—is therefore null. Lite pendente, nihil est in- 
novandum. Since our Vicar was in possession and a controversy was 
pending, nihil est innovandum by receiving Dromgoole as our Vicar. 


(4) Dromgoole’s letters cannot be termed apostolic, since neither your 
Holiness nor even the Internuncio directed them to anyone delegated in 
partibus to be examined by him and put into execution. 


(5) According to rule 29 of your Chancellery, De subrogandis collig- 
antibus etc., if any objection is received within a month before granting 
a rescript, it (the rescript) is void. We the Armagh Chapter, through 
our Vicar, and Henry Hughes were engaged in a controversy when a 
third person, the adversary of both, appeared on the scene claiming to 
have an apostolic Bull nominating him Vicar of Armagh. To make a 
grant to Dromgoole in those circumstances would be against the rule of 
the Papal Chancellery. 

The other five objections are against Dromgoole personally : 


(6) He has always been an enemy of Ulster. If we received him as 
our superior and our judge, both ourselves and he would be stoned by 
the people, as we infer from the recent objections which the people have 
sent us. As these are in English it is useless to send them to you ! 

(7) Dromgoole lives in the most remote part of the whole diocese 
(Drogheda district !), at least sixty miles from many of the clergy and 
people. Access to him is therefore impossible. 


(8) Dromgoole retains the Holy Oils which were consecrated for us by 
a certain Bishop (presumably Tyrrell) and has also seized the vessels 
which we sent for them. The result is that no oils are available for 
Baptisms and people are dying without Extreme Unction. 

(9) After the death of Blessed Oliver, Dromgoole assumed the office of 
V.G. in Co. Louth. He did not get any jurisdiction from us, the Armagh 
Chapter, nor from the senior suffragan, nor from your Holiness. Hence 
all his acts were null and, by virtue of the Canon of Boniface VIII against 
usurpers of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, he is under various censures. 

10) The Council of Trent (Sess. 24, Chap. V and Sess. 11, Chap. 4) 
forbade plurality of incompatible benefices. Dromgoole has held various 
incompatible benefices—Louth, Dealgan etc.—since the death of the 
Primate. He is therefore under several censures. Moreover, the priests 
of Louth who support him are under censure by virtue of decree 32 of the 
provincial synod presided over by Bishop Sweeney of Kilmore during the 
exile of Primate Edmund O’Reilly which ordered them to obey the nor- 
thern Vicar within fifteen days under penalty of ipso facto excommuni- 
cation. 
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After that tirade against Dromgoole the memorialists proceeded 
to bolster up their case by a comparison with Clonmacnois where 
there were also rival Vicars, but where, they pointed out, the sit- 
uation was quite different. They concluded with a petition that 
until the appointment of a new Archbishop, O’Quinn’s claim to 
be Vicar should be upheld by Rome. 

Dromgoole’s other opponent, Henry Hughes, adopted a similar 
mode of procedure. In the summer of 1683 he drew up a memorial! 
containing his objections to Dromgoole and forwarded it to Anthony 
Daly to be given to the Internuncio for transmission to Rome. 
It was accompanied by two other documents in the same strain, 
one in the names of twenty-six priests of the northern part of the 
archdiocese* and the other (in English) in the name of the laity of 
Armagh inter Hibernicos, signed by an O’Neill, an O’Cahan, a Hughes, 
an O’Quinn, an O’Donnelly, an O’Hagan and a Hovenden.* The 
three documents are written in the same no-surrender tone (not 
only towards Dromgoole but in this case also towards O’Quinn) 
and involve a certain amount of repetition of the same objections. 
It will suffice, therefore, to present a composite summary of the 
three : 


Our throats are hoarse crying out for the last two years for some cure 
for the sorrows of the widowed Armagh church. A certain Dr. Dromgoole, 
on the pretext of some Bull, has been disturbing the land. He is hateful 
to the people. Though the laity have little surplus of wealth they vow 
before God that they will not give one “ farthing’ (unum obolum) to 
support him or the priests who acknowledge him, so that the latter will 
be compelled to depend on yourself or on the plough, whence many of 
them came. We ask that we should be sent persons who are acceptable 
to us or none at all. Why do you not make a trial to see if the Leinstermen 
would accept prelates from Ulster? As for Manus O’Quinn, he is the 
associate of informers and may even be guilty of the blood of our. dead 
Primate. He owes his standing to his familiarity with the civil authority 
and is an expert at bringing clerics before the civil courts. His election 
as Vicar was invalid and was declared so by Rome. Vos Purpurati 
Patres (Henry Hughes goes on in a dramatic rhetorical passage) splendore 
vestrae claritatis hunc errorem dissipate ; awra vestrae benignitatis hanc 
tempestatem sedate ; hanc ratem magni Patricu, persecutionum scopults et 
divisionum fluctibus disruptam, clavo et nauclero orbatam, ad optatum 
portum perducite. 


1SR 4, 601. 
* SR 4, 599 ff. For the names of the twenty-six priests see Seacnhas Ardmhacha, 


I, 2, p. 66. 

8 SR 4, 599 ff. Hovenden presumably belonged to the family of English origin of 
this name which had lands along the Blackwater River, assisted Hugh O’Neill in 
the war against Elizabeth, and intermarried with the O’Neill family. 
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The letters from Henry Hughes and from the group of northern 
clergy both end with the recommendation that only the appoint- 
ment of an Archbishop could end the dissensions and that the man 
who was most acceptable to clergy and laity was the guardian of 
the Franciscan College, Louvain, Fr. Felim O'Neill. 

After two years of constant correspondence the Holy See must have 
been thoroughly disgusted by this time with the Armagh case. 
Every post during the autumn of 1683 brought a fresh batch of 
suggestions. Let the senior suffragan be unequivocally appointed by 
Rome as metropolitan, wrote Tyrrell in August, and he can then 
appoint one or more Vicars for the different districts in Armagh. 
The Internuncio accepted this principle in September ;? an outside 
bishop, he agreed, could be appointed Apostolic Adininistrator 
of Armagh, but Tyrrell himself, he added, would have to be passed 
over as persona non grata ; even Cusack would be more acceptable. 
The Apostolic Administrator could then appoint Vicars of different 
districts—Edward Dromgoole could remain as Vicar in Louth and 
one of the northern clergy could be nominated as Vicar in the north. 
On 22 October the Internuncio wrote* to say that from a convers- 
ation with Anthony Daly he thought the Old Irish could be induced 
toaccept this temporary solution. Exactly a week later, he wrote 
again* that the Old Irish would have nothing to do with it ; they 
still looked for the appointment of O’Neill as Archbishop; and 
until an episcopal occupant of the See arrived, Daly recommended 
that the diocese should be left without any Vicar, and that all 
pastors should continue to occupy the parishes which they held at 
Blessed Oliver’s death. With so many cross-currents to complicate 
the issue ; so much contradictory material in every letter; such 
shifting of positions even on the part of the three Vicars themselves 
—at first the three occupying independent positions ; then a certain 
rapprochemant between Hughes and O’Quinn, the Gaelic group, 
on the advice of Anthony Daly,’ against the Norman Drumgoole ; 
still later a rapprochement between O’Quinn and Tyrrell against 
Hughes* — Rome must have been in desperation of ever solving 
the problem. But a solution was now becoming a matter of extreme 
urgency as the controversy was beginning to have repercussions far 
beyond the boundaries of the diocese of Armagh. 


1SR 4, 605. 
*SR 4, 627. 
*SR 4, 643. 
*SR 4, 645. 
*SR 4, 578. 
* SR 4, 6065. 
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IV. THE CONFLICT SPREADS 


It has been mentioned above that a second controversy had 
grown out of the main one as to whether it was the Armagh Vicar 
or the senior suffragan Bishop of the province who possessed met- 
ropolitan jurisdiction whenever the primatial See was vacant. 
This controversy was in a sense more dangerous than the original 
one, as it gradually dragged the Armagh dissensions into other 
dioceses of the northern province. In this subsidiary controversy 
it was Bishop Tyrrell of Clogher who defended the claims of the 
senior suffragan. Once again it was Anthony Daly who provided 
the most vigorous defence of the other side. 

The question had become a live issue by the winter of 1681-2 
when a dispute arose’in Clonmacnois as to whether Murtagh Kearney 
or Hugh Coghlan was Vicar there. The case demanded a decision on 
the part of the metropolitan. Tyrrell, as senior suffragan, gave his 
decision in favour of Kearney. Hughes, claiming metropolitan 
rights as Armagh Vicar, confirmed the election of Coghlan. Tyrrell 
then placed the whole question of metropolitan jurisdiction before 
the Holy See, claiming that local custom and provincial statute 
both supported the senior suffragan “‘ against the disturbing novelties 
which certain young inexpert doctors introduce.”? By a further 
exercise of metropolitan jurisdiction Tyrrell removed McGurk, 
who was then in prison, from his position as Vicar of Raphoe and 
Derry* and replaced him, it would appear, by Luke Plunkett, the 
former Vicar, who had returned from exile. Thus in three of the 
northern dioceses other than Armagh there were rival Vicars by the 
winter of 1682-3. 

On the opposite side in the controversy Anthony Daly got to work 
without delay. In separate letters to Hughes and Gormley (one of 
Manus O’Quinn’s supporters) he upbraided them for their dissensions 
and bungling, and urged them to close the ranks immediately against 
Tyrrell’s unwarranted assumption of the prerogatives of the Armagh 
church. As Manus O’Quinn was unfit for the position of Vicar, he 
advised his supporters to rally behind Hughes.* 

Daly’s main contribution to the campaign, however, was a long 
tractatus in support of the claims of the Armagh Vicar and Chapter 
against those of the senior suffragan. It was ready by June 1683 
and was forwarded to Rome under the title Jus Capituli Ardmacham 

1SR 4, 605 and 639. 

*SR 4, 524. 


*SR 4, 601. 
*SR 4, 578. 
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contra praetensiones Senioris Suffraganei vindicatur! I have not 
so far been able to obtain a copy of this tract, hence its contents 
are known to me only through Tyrrell’s reply to it.2. It contained, 
apparently, a historical survey of cases which had arisen in the 
middle of the 17th century in which the Armagh Vicar and not the 
senior suffragan had exercised metropolitan jurisdiction.? In 
regard to the three Vicars in Armagh, it claimed that the Armagh 
Chapter had refused to proceed to the election of a Vicar and there- 
fore Henry Hughes had been chosen by Decanus cum synodo.4 
It discussed the relationship of the Culdees with the Armagh Chapter, 
but alleged that the jus convocandi synodum belonged not to the 
Prior of the Culdees (O’Quinn) but to the Dean (McGurk).® And it 
listed some propositions placed before the University of Louvain on 
the whole question and the views expressed there. 

In the same summer of 1683 the trouble spread into a fourth 
northern diocese. Gerard Farrell, Vicar Apostolic of Ardagh, 
died in June. The diocese had no Chapter, hence the appointment 
of the new Vicar devolved on the general body of the clergy with 
the assent of the metropolitan. The majority of the Ardagh clergy 
chose Denis Farrell who was confirmed in office by Tyrrell. A small 
minority selected James O’Reilly who was confirmed by Hughes.*® 
It was becoming clearer every day that unless a decision came 
quickly from Rome on the question of metropolitan jurisdiction, 
every diocese in the northern province would soon have a double 
set of Vicars. ; 

On 22 July 1683 the Secretary of Propaganda placed the whole 
question before the Sacred Congregation of the Council in the form of 
a series of dubia which may be summed up under two heads:? 
(1) If an ordinary is imprisoned, does his jurisdiction cease or 

does it devolve on the Chapter, or on the metropolitan, or in 
case the latter is lacking, on the senior suffragan ? 


1SR 5, fols. 41-2. 

2SR 5,11. Since writing the above I have obtained a photostat copy of Daly’s 
tract, running to fifteen pages of closely spaced hand-writing. The summary of it 
given here is sufficiently accurate. 

3 Tyrell answered this point by claiming that the cases which Daly cited as having 
been seen by himself occurred when he was only a boy. This could be proved by 
consulting his age in the Register of St. Isidore’s College, Rome. 

4 Tyrell answered that no synod was held. 

§ Tyrell claimed that Daly’s tract was self-contradictory here—it argued that 
the Armagh Canons were the Culdees, yet gave the jus convocandi synodum not to 
their Prior but to the Dean. 

*SR 4, 605. 

7L 72, 170. 
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(2) On whom does the duty rest of electing a Vicar in a suffragan 
diocese during the vacancy of the metropolitan see—on the 
local Chapter or on the metropolitan Chapter or on the senior 
suffragan ? 

On 28 August the Congregation of the council gave its decisions : } 
(x) A bishop’s jurisdiction does not cease with his imprisonment. 
(2) Metropolitan jurisdiction resides with the Armagh Chapter, 

not with the senior suffragan, during the vacancy of the prim- 
atial see. 


The Congregation of the Council was not the only learned body 
which was confronted with Armagh’s problems during 1683. As 
noticed above in referring to Anthony Daly’s Tractatus, the friar had 
managed to have a series of dubia bearing on them discussed on 
at least two occasions by the jurisperiti of the University of Louvain. 
According to Fr. John Sullivan, the Kerryman who was Rector of 
the Irish Pastoral College of Louvain, Daly even succeeded in getting 
a decision from some of the Louvain doctors in favour of his own 
views.? 

One point at least seemed to be clear at this stage, that whatever 
the outcome of the struggle between the three Vicars in Armagh, 
Bishop Tyrrell’s claim to metropolitan jurisdiction, as senior suffragan 
of the province, was losing ground. Yet he did not yield without one 
last effort. Documents in support of his claim were forwarded to 
Rome at intervals and he asked for a new decision on the question 
in the light of this additional information. The case was to come up 
again for discussion by the Congregation of the Council on 11 Dec- 
ember 1683, and on this occasion Tyrrell was able to forward in his 
support the exact wording of an earlier provincial statute: * 


Statuimus, declaramus et sancimus ut omnes et singuli deinceps senior- 
em in nostra Ardmachana provincia suffraganeum in absentia Metro- 
politani, Vice-Primatem agnoscant, eique in omnibus et per omnia non 
secus ac Metropolitano in iis quae Vice-Primatem concernunt, pareant 
et obediant. 


But Rome ruled that the mere assertion of custom or quotation of 
a provincial statute was not sufficient ; it would be necessary to fur- 
nish authentic proofs of them. 


1SR 4, 664. 
*SR 4, 647. 
*SR 4, 664. 
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Meanwhile Anthony Daly had been encouraging the Ulster 
clergy so vigorously in their resistance to Tyrrell and Dromgoole 
that the Bishop of Clogher and others had requested that steps 
should be taken to curb his activities. Propaganda therefore obtained 
from the General of the Franciscans an “ obedience ” transferring 
him to Prague. After delaying his departure for more than a year 
on various pretexts, he succeeded in having the order modified to 
allow him to go to the French Province of St. Magcalene instead, 
and he departed for Lille in 1685. But not before Tyrrell had made 
one last canonical assault on his arguments. 

A copy of Daly’s treatise had reached Tyrrell at the beginning of 
1684.1 The Bishop wrote immediately to Rome asking that a final 
decision on the question of metropolitan jurisdiction should be 
postponed until he would have an opportunity of answering it. 
Both the Secretary of Propaganda and Internuncio advised him that 
an answer would not be necessary, as a new Archbishop was being 
appointed. But Dr. Tyrrell courteously pointed out that the new 
Primate was mortal and the same trouble might arise later if a 
final decision were not given now.? His tract of nearly forty pages 
in answer to Daly is dated 30 January 1684, but illness prevented 
him from having all his work ready before the following summer. 
He sent it to the Low Countries via Charles Dempsey, some time 
President of the Irish College in Lille, and on g June 1684 the Inter- 
nuncio forwarded it to Rome.* In it he answered Daly’s treatise, 
point by point, and while admitting that by Common Law metropol- 
itan jurisdiction should pass to the metropolitan Chapter, he claimed 
that a contrary custom existed in Armagh where the senior suffragan 
was in fact and name Vice-Primate. Working now against time he 
forwarded in July six dubia to be decided by Rome :* : 


(1) Does the declaration of the Sacred Congregation of the Council of 
28 August 1683 cover a province in which there is an immemorial custom 
to the contrary in favour of the senior suffragan ? 


(2) When the metropolitan Chapter is divided and has constituted two 
Vicars, neither of whom will accept the other, who possesses metropolitan 
jurisdiction ? 


(3) When the metropolitan see is vacant, is the Vicar Capitular of it to 
administer vacant suffragan sees which have no Chapter, notwithstanding 
a contrary custom in favour of the senior suffragan ? 


1 SR 5, 11. 
*SR 5, 23. 
3SR 5, 35. 
*SR 5, 52. 
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(4) If only one member of the Chapter survives, say the Dean or 
Archdeacon, does the right of the Chapter reside in him so that single- 
handed he can appoint a Vicar Capitular ? 


(5) Are members of a Chapter who are merely titular and do not other- 
wise exercise their functions entitled to the rights ve elections etc. belonging 
to the Chapter ? 


(6) Can the Dean or another member of the Chapter who is also a P.P. 
and therefore bound to residence be appointed Vicar Capitular or Vicar 
General in his own or another diocese without dispensation. from Rome ? 


The dossier of the case was finally submitted to the Congregation 
of the Council by the Secretary of Propaganda on 12 March 1685.! 
On the 5th of May following, the final decision of the Congregation 
was announced :* Notwithstanding the new documents furnished 
by Bishop Tyrrell, the Congregation adheres to its previous decision 
in favour of the Armagh Chapter. 


V PEACE 


Long before the question of metropolitan jurisdiction had been 
finally settled it was obvious to the Holy See that peace would be 
restored in Armagh only by the appointment of a new Archbishop. 
The gradual relaxation of the persecution during 1683 gave good 
reason for thinking that a new appointment at this stage would not 
be made an excuse for a fresh outbreak of anti-Catholic legislation. 
But the person to be appointed would require to be carefully selected 
so that he would succeed in drawing together all the warring factions. 
A long list of candidates had been proposed to Rome since Blessed 
Oliver’s death—Forstall (now dead), Tyrrell, Cusack, Dromgoole 
from among the Anglo-Irish ; McGurk, Hughes, O’Neill from among 
the Old Irish. Yet when the selection was finally made by a Con- 
gregatio of Propaganda on 14 December 1683,° it was none of these 
who was chosen but a comparatively unknown figure—Dominic 
Maguire of the Order of Preachers. 

In some ways it was a strange choice. Dominic Maguire had 
been living in London for many years where he acted as chaplain to 
the Spanish Ambassador. The latter had recommended him highly 
for the vacant see in a letter which reached Rome in November 


1L 74, 101. 
*L 74, 113. 
* Brady, Epis. Succ., p. 229. 
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1683! No sooner did the rumour get abroad that Maguire was to 
be appointed than Dr. Cusack sent a vigorous protest against the 
selection of an Ulsterman and a Regular.? Bishop Tyrrell also 
voiced his disagreement, as the selection of Maguire, he thought, 
would seem like approving the action of the Old Irish in opposing 
Dromgoole. * But these protests could not hope to carry much 
weight in the face of a letter from the Internuncio that Maguire’s 
promotion would be very pleasing to the clergy and laity of Armagh 
and, in addition, to the Duke of York, the future King James II.‘ 

When all things are considered, Rome probably took the wisest 
course in appointing a complete outsider. The home candidates were 
all too intimately associated with one side or the other in the recent 
controversy to allow any of them to be universally welcomed. 
Maguire’s selection was, in a sense, a victory for the Old Irish, but it 
did not give them the man they had asked for, Felim O’ Neill. Maguire 
was an Ulsterman like O’Neill but not an Armachanus ; he was a 
Regular but not a Franciscan. Even if, as an outsider, he probably 
had few friends in his new diocese, he could have had no enemies. 

The new Primate lost no time in starting out for his diocese. He 
arrived in Waterford in March 1684,5 and though Archbishop John 
Brennan thought he was not careful enough in adopting a disguise, 
he met with no interference from the civil authorities on his journey 
north. Both the Old Irish and Anglo-Irish gave him a cold reception 
at first,* the former because their jus postulandi had been ignored, 
the latter because an Ulsterman had been selected to supersede 
Dromgoole. But the most delicate matter which he had to decide 
was, of course: to whom would he present his letters of appointment ? 

He presented them apparently to Dean McGurk as head of the 
Chapter.? Whether Henry Hughes was present or not on this occasion 
is not clear, but as he claimed throughout the controversy to have 
got his jurisdiction from McGurk, there was no reason to expect any 
opposition from him. The only opposition, therefore, came from 
O’Quinn and his two associates, who claimed that as Vicar Capitular 
and members of the Chapter they were the ones to inspect Maguire’s 
letters of appointment. They sent a new memorial to the Holy See 
pointing this out. A communication from the Internuncio of 2 

1L 72, 243. 

SR 4, 656. 

*SR 5, 23. 

*L 72, 243. 

® Power, A Bishop of the Penal Times, pp. 76-7, 

*SR 5, 54. 


7SR 5, 52. 
*L 73, 116 vy. 
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May 1684 reassured them that Maguire was their lawful Primate and 
the end of the controversy came with the following reply, which they 
addressed to the Internuncio on 1 July 1684, the third anniversary 
of Blessed Oliver’s martyrdom :! 


Because of the same rights which we quoted earlier against the ad- 
mission of Dr. Dromgoole, especially the fact that he did not show us his 
letters, we have delayed to show obedience to our Archbishop, Dominic 
Maguire, because he did not show us his letters. But having seen your 
letter to us of 2 May and the two or three other letters which you wrote to 
the Bishop of Clogher, we have come to obey and we promise submission 
to our Archbishop, whence we hope for peace and concord .. . 


Manusius Conneus, canonicorum ecclesiae 
Ardmachanae praepositus seu prior. 

Bernardus Gormlius, cancellarius Ardmachanus. 
Moriertus Kelli, scholasticus Ardmachanus. 


In 1685 Dr. Tyrrell was reconciled with Anthony Daly through 
the good offices of the Internuncio ? and thus the subsidiary 
controversy regarding metropolitan jurisdiction also ended on a 
happy note. 

Peace had been restored to Armagh but the question had not 
yet been answered: Which of the three Vicars was the true one ? 
It was more than a speculative question, for the validity of various 
acts performed during the preceding three years depended on it. 
What of the appointments made in the suffragan dioceses, the appeals 
which the Vicars had heard, the matrimonial dispensations which 
they had granted ? There was also the danger that some of the clergy 
had incurred irregularity in the course of the controversy by opposing 
the lawful Vicar. Two replies from Rome in the summer of 1685 
helped to resolve these difficulties. In the first, the new Archbishop 
was granted faculties by the Holy office to absolve from irregularities 
incurred by his clergy up to that time.* The second pronounced 
Rome’s final decision on the Armagh controversy,‘ and, in doing so, 
provided an answer to the question with which this essay began : 


That you may be no longer in doubt as to which of the three Vicars 
exercised jurisdiction during the vacancy of the see, their Eminences let 
you know that the sensus of this Sacred Congregation was and is : Omnia 
acta et decreta habita per Eduardum Dromgoole, Vicarium Apostolicum, 
omnino serventur. , 

Tomas O Fiaicu 

2 SR 5, 87. 

* SR 6, 218. 

*L 74, 130 v and 138 v, 

«L 74, 23. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Vatican Excavations 


For some years now there has been widespread discussion of the ex- 
cavations which have been carried out under the basilica of St. Peter. 
The results of these excavations were, in sober truth, quite remarkable. 
From the point of view of the dissemination of the facts in a purely 
scientific way, it was unfortunate, if perhaps inevitable, that it was not 
possible to avoid altogether certain overtones of a question much more 
alive than could arise from most archaeological investigations. While the 
historical fact of St. Peter’s Roman episcopate, and a fortiori, the dogma 
of faith that the Roman Pontiff is the successor of St. Peter in the primacy 
of the Church, in no way depend on the results of the Vatican excavations, 
they easily entered the argument and clouded it in the popular mind. When 
Schliemann opened the shaft-graves at Mycenae very few felt personally 
involved in the question whether or not he had really “‘ gazed on the face 
of Agamemnon,” at least not in the same way as people felt themselves 
involved in the question whether or not the tomb of St. Peter had been 
found on the Vatican hill. 

The archaeological investigation of the site of St. Peter’s tomb involved 
issues which were very much alive. So on the one hand there were sugges - 
tions that the excavations had been conducted, well, one might say with a 
purpose in mind ; that they had been directed more to proving a thesis than 
to establishing the facts. Stress was laid on the fact that the excavations 
had been carried out by the Vatican archaeologists alone. The fact that the 
public were not—in fact, could not—be admitted indiscriminately to the 
site led to suggestions that something was being hidden from other 
archaeologists, the motive being too easily imputed. On the other hand, 
some people were tempted to speak as if the excavations had revealed a 
duly authenticated inscription of the 60’s of the Christian era, marking 
quite unambiguously the Apostle’s tomb. 

In short, here was a question where the complexities of reality were 
easily pushed aside by the simplicity of prejudice, all the more easily as 
the evidence was not easily available to many people who nevertheless 
made their judgments on it. The magnificently-produced official report 
was written in Italian, and was published at a price which put it beond 
the reach of most individuals. This report was analysed, criticised, and 
supplemented in books and articles from many countries in many languages. 
There was real need of a book which should, for the English-speaking 
world, deal with the problem as a whole, presenting dispassionately the 
results of the investigations in a reasonably popular way at a reasonably 
popular price. There can belittle doubt that this book fills such a need.! 


1 The Shrine of St. Peter. By J. Toynbee and Ward Perkins. Longmans Green 
and Co., Ltd. Price 42s. 
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The authors have indeed been remarkably successful in achieving the 
many purposes which they set before themselves. The general reader and 
the specialist will both find profitable reading in it. Furthermore, they 
decided to give an account of the excavations as a whole, and not merely 
of the problems raised by the tomb of St. Peter. For the Vatican excava- 
tions have brought to light a large necropolis of the first centuries of the 
Christian era, which is of very great interest for students of the history 
and culture of the time. The authors have presented its evidence very 
thorcughly, and illustrated it with many well-chosen photographs. In 
particular, the chapter “ The Vatican cemetery—III : the owners and 
occupants—their social position and beliefs” will be read with great 
interest by students of the life of these centuries, particularly from the 
religious point of view. 

However, as has been said already, the vital question is the ‘‘ memoria 
apostolica.” There is no doubt that most people will read this second 
section of the book much more closely than the first. Close reading here 
is particularly necessary; indeed it is safe tosay that nothing else will bring 
much reward. In the remainder of the excavated cemetery we are dealing 
with solid and tangible monuments of the past, which were covered 
in at the beginning of the fourth century, and which, once disinterred, 
are just as solid and tangible as they then were. At the ‘‘ memoria apos- 
tolica,’’on the other hand,we have a site which since Constantine’s adoption 
of Christianity has been the focal point of enormous buildings erected to 
honour it. The site itself has been preserved, but in order to make it the 
focus of their work the builders have had to destroy the immediately 
surrounding area. In addition, during the Dark Ages the central shrine 
has on at least one occasion been very thoroughly plundered. 

The material remains to be studied are very slight—a small monument 
built up against and into a second-century wall, and under this a hole in 
the earth, in which were found some human bones. To assess the sig- 
nificance of what was found at this site calls for delicate archaeological 
work and meticulous archaeological reasoning. Delicate work, for it had 
to be carried out under the most cramped conditions—the site lies at the 
back of the “‘ open confession ” which is familiar to every visitor to St’ 
Peter’s basilica ; meticulous reasoning, for the material remains were so 
slight, so disturbed, and of such a nature that they had to be moved or 
even destroyed—at least in the sense of changing their relationship to one 
another—in the actual process of excavation. 

The problem then is not one which can be described in general terms 
or illustrated by photographs as the cemetery as a whole can. Instead, the 
text must consist of very close reasoning, and the only possible illustrations 
are a series of diagrams indicating the relationship of the-various objects 
found by the excavators. On both counts the present book is highly suc- 
cessful. It demands close reading, but it rewards it. 

In most matters the authors agree with the findings of the official 
report of the excavations. Indeed, as they point out, these agreed con- 
clusions are admitted by every reputable archaeologist in the face of the 
evidence. In fact, it can be stated that there is no reasonable disagreement 
on the history of the site back to about the year 160 A.D. Constantine, in 
building his church, faced very considerable difficulties in order to ensure 
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that it should be sited exactly on this particular spot. First, in order to use 
this exact site, a large cemetery had to be covered over and in part 
destroyed. This involved legal difficulties which the emperor would 
certainly not have faced without grave reasons, especially in Rome, which 
was and continued to be a stronghold of paganism. As well as the moral 
obstacle to the choice of this particular site there was an equally formidable 
physical obstacle, for it involved building the basilica at a spot where the 
Vatican hill had a particularly steep slope. In consequence, very much 
excavation of the hill had to be carried out to the north of the site, while 
to the south it was necessary to construct huge foundation-walls where the 
ground fell away. 

These facts, established by the recent excavations, show that Constan- 
tine must have had some very compelling reason for placing his great 
church in honour of St. Peter exactly on this site, for the difficulties could 
have been avoided by siting the church a short distance to the south, 
away from the cemetery and in the valley at the bottom of the hill. The 
excavations show further that Constantine was so insistent on this exact 
spot because he wished a small object, existing in the cemetery, to occupy 
the exact centre of the apse of his church, where it stood above the 
pavement, enclosed in a precious shrine. There was no question of building 
a church at the place traditionally associated with St. Peter’s martyrdom. 
There is instead a determination to mark and honour a small,exactly 
delimited space. No obstacle, moral or physical, is allowed to stand in the 
way of this purpose. It is difficult to understand Constantine’s action 
except on the hypothesis that he believed he was honouring the actual 
grave of the apostle. 

What have the excavations to say concerning this hypothesis ?_ What 
was this object which Constantine was at such pains to enshrine at the 
focus of his church ? It was a small monument, of a well-known funerary 
type, built into a red-plastered wall. The monurhent and the portion 
of the wall immediately behind it were built into Constantine’s shrine, 
everything around being levelled so that it might stand free in the centre 
of the apse of the basilica. Moreover, it can be established with certainty 
that the monument and the complex of which it forms a part were built 
about 160 A.D. Furthermore, it is agreed that this monument is to be 
identified with the tpétraiov of Peter mentioned c. A.D. 200 by the Roman 
priest Gaius as quoted by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 11.25.7). It would also 
seem to be beyond doubt that Gaius spoke of the monument as marking a 
grave, not merely acommemorative monument erected at or near the place 
of Peter’s martyrdom. Eusebius certainly understood him to speak of a 
grave-monument, and it is a natural, if not indeed the most natural, 
interpretation of his words. 

Further, it is almost impossible to envisage a second-century monument 
being erected on the actual site of the martyrdom. Firstly, it would have 
to be erected either in the circus or in the gardens of Nero. Secondly, 
it is difficult to see how such a monument to the leader of a sect then under 
continuous persecution could have been erected or could have survived 
other than in association with the protection afforded to a grave by Roman 
law and sentiment. Thirdly, the concept of honouring places associated 

with events in the lives of the Christian dead, even the place of martyrdom, 
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as distinguished from the actual relics reposing in the tomb, is, in the light 
of our present knowledge of early Christianity, an anachronism. For 
instance, the tpétraiov of Paul is to be found, not at the spot at Tre Fontane 
traditionally associated with his martyrdom, but on the Ostian Way, 
associated with his burial. Fourthly, closer examination of the monument, 
and an investigation of what preceded it on the site, shows the same 
meticulous anxiety to delimit exactly one small area of ground. 

Here, we enter on the most delicate phase of the interpretation of 
the excavations. The material remains are slight, and the site has been 
very much disturbed through the centuries, especially, it would seem, 
when the Saracens in 846 “invaded and occupied the church of the 
Blessed Peter, committing unspeakable iniquities.”” From this note in 
the Liber Pontificalis and some other contemporary accounts, together 
with what the excavations have revealed, it is reasonable to infer that the 
Saracens broke into the tomb itself and plundered it. 

In consequence, the work of interpretation of what has survived is 
very delicate. The authors of this book pay high tribute to the skill 
shown by the Vatican archaeologists on this difficult site. They disagree 
with some of the conclusions they have drawn, but, it seems to me, they 
are so very anxious to delimit certainties that they have not brought out 
sufficiently the finer distinctions between hypotheses, and are inclined to 
err on the side of excessive caution. It must be said, however, that these 
are questions which must be argued at length to be argued intelligently, 
and the space at their disposal is limited. An example of what might 
perhaps be described as an “ over-conservative ”’ attitude may be taken 
from the statements on pp. 158-9, where they put forward the hypothesis 
“ that the Christian community the of mid-second century believed St. 
Peter to be buried in approximately this spot, and that the builders of the 
Wall, in trenching for their foundations, did hit on something which was, 
in detail at any rate, unexpected, one end of a deeply-buried grave, 
which was promptly identified as that of St. Peter.’ This seems to me 
to beg the question and furthermore to assume that what was unexpected 
to the workmen was equally unexpected to the Christian community. 
There is, in fact, no evidence that the grave was disturbed at this time. 
There is evidence that the builders took special pains to avoid disturbing 
some object in the earth which lay along the path of the wall whichwas 
being built, and this object can hardly have been anything except a pre- 
existing grave. 

Another example of this is the statement on p. 153 concerning the 
pre-"‘ trophy ” walling referred to in all studies of the site as “ m'”. 
This was interpreted by the excavators as all that survives of a revetment 
that once ran around the four sides of what later became the central 
space (under the ‘‘ trophy of Gaius ”’) in order to protect whatever once 
occupied that space from the encroachment of the rising earth. The authors 
note that “‘an alternative explanation is that it served a similar purpose in 
regard to y “ (a neighbouring grave.). “‘ Neither interpretation,” they say, 

“is altogether free of difficulties, and the surviving evidence is hardly 
sufficient to justify further discussion.” It does seem, however, that certain 
characteristics both of the walling m' and of the grave y make the former 
alternative a more compelling hypothesis than the latter. This is an 
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important point, for the little wall m! is the most important material 
testimony to care bestowed on this place directly under the “ trophy of 
Gaius’ before the erection of the trophy. However, these are matters 
which, as has already been suggested, can hardly be adequately discussed 
even within the limits of a book. If they are to be discussed at all they 
must be discussed exhaustively 

I would, however, venture to suggest that the authors, in their anxiety 
to avoid going beyond the evidence, have sometimes been over-cautious in 
their hypotheses. To their conclusions, that “‘ although it is not certain 
that the “ aedicula ” (the “ trophy of Gaius ”’) marks the site of an earlier 
grave, the hypothesis that it did so explains much that is otherwise 
obscure,”’ they might, I think, have added that the hypothesis that it 
did not, raises so many formidable difficulties that it is almost impossible 
to entertain it. Their further conclusion, that ‘ although there is nothing 
to prove that this grave was that of St. Peter, nothing in the archaeological 
evidence is inconsistent with such a conclusion” might have had its 
emphasis somewhat changed by recalling the two principal difficulties 
alleged against the identification of the grave with that of St. Peter, 
First, it is suggested that it is unlikely that the site of an unmarked grave 
would be remembered exactly over a hundred years. This assumes that the 
grave was in fact unmarked, for which there is no proof. Indeed, what has 
been suggested above concerning the interpretation of the walling m! 
would seem an argument of some force against such an hypothesis. Sec- 
ondly, doubts have been expressed as to whether Peter’s body could have 
been recovered for burial in the circumstances of the Neronian persec- 
ution. Again, there is no real evidence for such a suggestion, and account 
must be taken of the strength of the Christian conviction concerning the 
resurrection of the body, a conviction strong enough to induce the faithful 
to undertake formidable, but by no means insuperable risks. 

These few pages are a very inadequate summary of some of the points 
raised by this very valuable book. Others have not even been mentioned, 
such as the still-unsolved problem of the “ cult-centre ” of SS. Peter and 
Paul on the Appian Way, or the subsequent history of Constantine’s 
basilica, a fascinating story in its own right. Enough has been said, I trust 
to show that this scholarly, well-documented, sober introduction to the 
story of the excavations under St. Peter’s basilica will be a boon to all 
English-speaking people who wish to have an informed interest in what 
was discovered there. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


A Christian Intellectual Elite 1 


One of the very striking things about the organization of present-day 
society is the unifying process which is everywhere going on in indust- 
tial life, in social and even in intellectual. Individuals may vary, but 


le 1A talk given to students of St. Mary’s Training College, Strawberry Hill, 
ndon. 
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the variations are being discounted more and more, and, as a recent survey 
points out in justification of its undertaking, “ the interests of people in 
general lie in similar spheres, many of which tend to become increasingly 
standardized.’"! This process is aided by the increasing urbanization of 
society, a world process, which makes standardization simpler, largely 
because it brings men into close proximity, while at the same time, parad- 
oxicallv, isolating them as individuals from their fellows. Thus, while 
individuals are subjected to common forms of thought and uniform en- 
vironment, they are able to depend less and less on the encouragement and 
sympathy of their fellows which would make struggle against it possible 
and bearable. The complexity of modern social organization requires 
this uniformity, it is true, in order to achieve what is regarded as essential 
economy of effort and means, and so, one who decides to move outside the 
common sphere, can easily be made to appear as a pariah, dangerous to 
the welfare of the community. The standardization which is being 
achieved may be desirable, even necessary, in order to facilitate the imm- 
ediate distribution of social schemes of assistance, but it is not in keeping 
with the best interests of men and wonem, who are much more than heads 
to be counted for the reception of material goods. 

The first means of reaching this unanimity or uniformity is the develop- 
ment of the idea that the majority view is always best. What the majority 
want is accepted as binding on all, and, from this, it is little more than an 
easy step to the fallacious conclusion that what the majority think is 
always right. Those who know the principles of teaching know how 
little real value there is in majority views, for, as the circle widens, 
the standards of achievement become proportionately lower. So, where 
there are no exceptions allowed, and where minorities decrease in effect- 
iveness, and are given less consideration, the standard of intelligence 
and initiative decrease too. Consequently, the general level of intelligence 
is assumed to be lower. Modern methods of propaganda, or to give it a 
less objectionable name without changing the idea, thought communic- 
ation, have become so powerful and centralized that they are able to 
ensure that opinions can be formed and controlled in almost any direction, 
and that the majority accepting them will continue to grow. The cor- 
porations directing public thought thus become stronger and more effect- 
ive, until it is evident that those who control them, or even one of them, 
are in a fair position to decide what ought to be done, what is best, and 
ultimately ,what is right and what is wrong. The continuance of a healthy 
form of society would thus seem to require a number of people consciously 
outside the majority. 

Take, in conjunction with this, the fact that the present-day world is 
slow to admit any absolute standards of morality, because it knows 
nothing of them. This ignorance is perfectly natural in our circumstances. 
The world appears to be changing so rapidly that techniques which, 
yesterday, were the most effective known, are useless today. From this, 
it is a short step to thinking that what was right yesterday will be wrong 
tomorrow for, in order to find out what is right, we must find out what 
will work, what will give the best results, and this depends on changing 


1 The Communication of Ideas, Cauter and Downham. Chatto & Windus, 1954 
p. xv. Introd. 
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circumstances, and will change with the circumstances. In its own place, 
this is true enough. Our life, however, is guided by technique in so many 
matters that we falsely transfer its criteria to values and conduct ; in 
dealing with technique, right is used in the sense of getting the best and 
quickest results with the least effort, and so leads to the rejection of every- 
thing which is old, as being necessarily outmoded and valueless, and, for 
that reason, bad. But there is a harmful confusion of terms and thcught 
in transferring the concepts of technique to other fields. Technique is 
changing quickly, it is true, and so, compared with the new, the old is 
almost always wasteful of time and energy, but not everything can be 
judged according to immediate results. When such a way of looking at 
things, and judging them, is transferred to conduct, it is called pragmatism 
—only what works here and now is right, and if it will not work when cir- 
cumstances alter, it ceases to be right, which means that there is nothing 
that is absolutely and always right. When this stage has been reached, 
it is easier for the standardization process to go on. 

It is not difficult to see how the combination of the two factors, the 
levelling and the lack of absolute standards of value and conduct, will 
result in a dangerous situation, and one that could readily be used to the 
detriment of those who reject, for any reason, what is the commonly 
accepted view. The sufferings of thousands in different parts of the world 
are proof of the danger. Thinkers of various nationalities for the past 
twenty-five years have been drawing attention to the danger of such an 
attitude of mind, and have warned that the extension of it will lead to 
disaster for civilization. The reality of the danger was for a brief period 
recognised in the excesses of totalitarian statesmen, but was wrongly 
thought to be attached to a form of government merely. The Spanish 
thinker, Ortegay Gasset! saw the production of what he called the mass- 
man,commonplace andcomplacent, anddictatorial in being so and wanting 
others to be so, as an inevitable result. French writers like Marcel? 
see degradation for humanity in the “ proletarianization ” of society, 
and recent attempts in France to avert the danger have concentrated 
their efforts on meeting this form, by proving to individuals that they are 
complete in themselves. Americans like Fitzpatrick and others, refer to 
the same dangers in the “ depersonalization ’’”’ of humanity, while the 
English thinker, as typified by Barbara Ward,* Moberly® or Eliot,* is app- 
alled at the nightmare form of society, which will result, if the tendency to 
think of men and women as infinitesimally small ciphers, which are 
valuable only because they add up to a sum, is not checked. All of these 
see in the occasional acts of violence perpetrated by misguided youth an 
understandable, but often hopeless, attempt to assert individuality in- 
stinctively, which sometimes results in the extreme type whom Bed- 
marik’ describes as a modern phenomenon, naturally deriving from the 


1 The Revolt of the Masses, Allen & Unwin, 1951. 

2e.g. Les Hommes contre L’Humain, La Colombe Paris, 1951 

*Cf. Becaud, L’Action instrument D’ Evangilization, Paris, 1954. 

*e.g. Preface to Faith and Freedom, Hamish Hamilton, London, 1954. 

5 The Crisis of the University, London, 1949. 

* Notes Towards the Definition of Culture, Faber & Faber, London, 1952. 

7 The Young Worker of Today, English Trans, Faber and Faber, London, 1955. 
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social organization of the time, and seen byhim in the symptomatic extrem- 
ity of the “ Teddy boy.”’ All who think are convinced that pressing men 
into a mass is unnatural, and so will be productive of unnatural results. 

It was really the same ideas that Pope Pius XI was concerned with in 
Divini illius Magistri He showed there the falsity, and hence 
the danger, of a system of education which would subordinate the in- 
dividual to the needs of society. He stressed the importance, for society, 
of an education in which the individual was trained for personal independ- 
ence, but was, at the same time, shown that this independence depended on 
a natural connection with society, and on duties to it, a connection and 
duties which he learned and practised, as he was intended by nature to do, 
through the family, which thus became an essential for a rational life. 
Though the Pope may not have expressed it in so many words, he warned 
again and again against the dangers to society itself of an all-embracing 
notion of social organization, and the taking over by society, whatever 
it called itselfi—state, community or people—of responsibilities which were 
not properly its concern, for he saw that it would eventually, and in- 
evitably, lead to greater unhappiness. From his standpoint in the line 
of Popes, he was able to see clearly that the only hope was in linking with 
tradition, and using the traditional ways of thought to solve present 
problems. 

The necessity for an approach of this nature in matters of education 
has been recognised, and can be deduced from modern failures in this 
field, independently of any preconceived suppositions. Hilda Heatby, for 
example, speaking of the highly organised Canadian educational system, 
asserts that what is most needed at the present day is a return to basic 
values, and, in particular, ‘‘a re-definition of democracy in terms of 
freedom.’ We must ,furthermore, she declares, get away from the present 
tendency to evaluate things according to immediate small results, that is 
pragmatically, and she prays for “ a return to the habitual and deliberate 
contemplation of greatness’ Reactionary though it must sound to modern 
ears, she believes, as a result of what she hasseen, that this can only be 
achieved by “a renewal of faith, and a renunciation of the false rational- 
ism, which implicitly denies the power of faith for good and evil in society.” 
In this attitude she is not alone. A renewal of faith is what such different 
writers as Fitzpatrick and T. S. Eliot envisage as taking place in each 
individual, and spreading out from individuals to a_ wider circle. By 
this renewal we help to raise the standard all around us, for it habituates 
us to contemplating greatness, infinite greatness, and the contemplation 
gives the necessary strength and stability, even though such may not be 
our primary aim. With this idea too Maritain? and Josef Pieper? would 
agree, though one would express the result in terms of leisure in the trad- 
itional sense, and the other in the product of a liberal education that 
provides personal fulfilment. 

You will recall that lovely passage in Divini illius Magistri, which 
may be called its deliberately-chosen climax. The Pope had treated of all 
the demands of education. These are high—so high that they may appear 


1 So Little for the Mind, Toronto, 1953 ; see p. 324. 
2e.g. Education at the Crossroads, New Haven, 1943. 
* Leisure the Basis of Culture, Faber and Faber, London, 1952. 
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impossible of attainment. They certainly are not of this world. His 
final summary of it is that education raises man up, and moulds him to 
supernatural life and virtues in Christ. ‘“‘ who gives an example to all men 
of how this life is to be lived.’"! Men “ must imitate his life on earth 
when, obedient and adorned with every virtue, he held out for imitation 
a life of hard work in obscurity.” From this it is easy to see that ob- 
scurity, the dread of so many today, is neither good nor ill, and by the 
fact that it does not affect real greatness, greatness becomes possible for 
more people than modern ways of thought would allow to aspire to it, for 
greatness is really in a person’s own mind. Far from depressing the 
worth of the individual, the education which is envisaged by the Pope as a 
preparation for life would allow every individual the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the work of the Godhead. At the same time, it would insist 
that the individual, while falling in, as Christ did, with the demands of 
society, and being obedient where obedience is due, would take a practical 
part in improving society, though he might be content to do this by im- 
proving himself as a member of that society, and being an example to 
others less well placed. This, of course, is not a new invention of the Pope’s 
but merely the expression of conclusions that can readily be drawn from 
consideration of the nature of man, his fall and redemption, ideas that 
are not popular in the present era of selfish naturalism and mechanical 
pragmatism, but which are not less true for that. It is the answer to the 
disturbing questions raised by the writers we have mentioned, and the 
answer partially given by some. 

From consideration of these facts, it is evident that one who is an ed- 
ucated Christian, is placed, by that very fact, and without any recognition 
he may or may not receive, in a position of dignity, and positions of 
dignity demand corresponding attitudes of mind and conduct. There 
will also be certain matters of interest which will come more readily within 
his orbit. This has always been recognized, as can be seen in the fact 
that the education of a Christian is chosen to fit him for a higher form of 
life, rather than for mere preoccupation with business and mundane 
matters. In less standardized days, this requirement was met by an educ- 
ated class, or rather a class with a particular type of education, who 
made their influence felt by others. Nowadays, all must be given one type 
of education. Matters that are mundane in character cannot be rejected 
by any, so they must be thought of in proper light by all, with a view to 
elevating them—taking each 2s a branch of study, and examining it from 
the point of view of evaluating the contribution it makes towards leading 
men, composed of souls and bodies, to God who is their destiny. It is 
for that reason, in order, I mean, to ensure the proper elevation of the 
subjects taught, that the Church insists on having her own schools, and 
is not satisfied with any mere patchwork, corrective, courses in neutral 
schools ; her maternal function compels her to see that in the interests of 
the individuals and of the society for whom she is responsible, every 
branch of learning is raised to this higher level by contact with eternal 
truth, by being allowed to show its own natural contribution to this 
eternal truth as it should. If it fails in this, it is harmful. Those who are 
placed in an elevated position of co-operation with grace, and with the 


1 English CTS translation, sect. 125. 
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sanctifying work of the Redeemer, must have what passes into their 
minds purified and elevated for them, while they are young and inex- 
perienced, so that later on they will be able to purify it for themselves. I 
am not now thinking of mere exclusion of what is sinful: I mean just 
this, that every soul which has been regenerated, reborn, by baptism, has 
acquired such high dignity that it can only develop fully in that new fuller 
life, when all that it feeds on has been subjected to an analogous process, 
Subjects of study must be shown to be part of the whole truth, which is 
God. History becomes the story of man’s finding, or temporarily losing, 
his destiny ; art expresses the one beauty, or it is false ; and so on. 

It is often alleged that Catholic education by its insistence on the 
spiritual is bound to reject everything practical, and is therefore out 
of alignmer t with the needs of present day life. The charge is as old as 
Christianity. If it were true, it would be a complete denunciation of 
Catholic education, for the system would be limited to one aspect of 
life, and would be just as false to the nature of man as would be limitation 
to the material. The dignity, which Catholic education demands, requires 
that matters will be properly evaluated and compared, and when it 
concerns itself with lesser things, it gives witness to its own dignity by its 
reasonable, that is rational, attitude to them. It is not supercilious 
towards material progress, it is not anxious about it, but is just dignified, 
and always its attitude will win approval in the long run. 

Sometimes it is alleged that Catholic education is tied to the humanities 
in some way, and even to the Ancient Classics. This, to say the least, 
is an exaggeration. There is a sense in which it can be true that human- 
istic studies, in so far as they deal with mental values, are more readily 
conformable to the atmosphere which encourages interest in things 
spiritual, and, so, give better results from the point of view of encouraging 
people to intellectual thought, but that is all. To be exclusively con- 
cerned with them as values, of course, is to be out of touch with reality, 
with real men and women, and how easily this can degenerate into de- 
cadence, the history of scholarship abundantly shows. Catholic education, 
then, tries to ensure that educated men and women will prevent the world 
from taking up so much of their minds that no part is left for God, and to 
ensure that men will have enough time to develop their limited minds in 
a way that befits faculties of immortal souls that are destined for ultimate 
contemplation of the infinite beauty of God, and to make this knowable by 
others. If any other aim is proposed orif they are brought to spend their 
lives in isolation, even in intellectual enjoyment that is isolated, then the 
aim and the result are both irrational. 

What is true is that in every aspect of our lives there is “‘ an essential 
duality ” which has be reconciled. This duality is disturbing, but the 
disturbance is a necessary stimulation, because it is productive of good, 
in awakening minds to action. (The modern search for peace of mind in 
religion can easily become morbid). The reconciliation of the opposing 
tendencies, which compose the duality, is a victory for one or other,and 
if the victory goes to the one which has less material aids, it raises the 
dignity of man. Eliot speaks of civilization as resulting from a unity 
of tension—meaning a peace, which is only possible from victory being 
always won, but never secure. Dawson! sees the same struggle in the 
1 Religion and Culture, Sheed & Ward, London, 1948. 
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history of culture through the ages, and sees, furthermore, the impover- 
ishment of modern culture as a direct result of its secularization. Be- 
cause the stress of religion has been removed, there is nothing to keep 
the natural processes moving straight. Cardinal Suhard! saw that what 
civilization most needs today is to be sanctified in every one of its in- 
dividual problems, in order to prevent that over-simplification which 
is the negation of civilization, or else, he says, civilization will form an 
environment, which will be independent of the individuals who compose it. 

All the writers whom I have mentioned look to those who know the 
truth about man and his proper development to put their knowledge into 
effect in their own lives, as a preliminary to the direction of society. 
This requires of them, that they take their place in society, without any 
question of running away from it. While thus taking their place, they must 
remain conscious of their own dignity and worth, and never allow them- 
selves to be brought down by any environment, however powerful, but to 
try to raise it to their level and, with it, those whose lives are made the 
poorer by the loss, which they do not recognise as such. To combine these 
two attitudes, they accept the life around them, and show that it can be 
purified, and made fit for the mental formation of a Christian who accepts 
all the world except sin. They show by their lives that there are matters 
which are more akin to the spiritual and more assimilable by it, because 
they are more remote from the material, less tangible, and more permanent, 
and these, which are called the cultural subjects, they look on with greater 
care. They retain a certain aloofness to all, which is in no way incom- 
patible with real interest and charity, and show that to develop charity is 
no way degrading, if it leads on to God. 

To develop these attitudes of mind is the réle of the educator, and 
to do so it is necessary that he must take himself away, at times, to 
convince even himself in the quiet of congenial peace. He is lucky if his 
place of retirement is one that conduces to such meditation, if it is in 
itself redolent of history and the cultural associations that have contrib- 
uted to the formation of his civilization ; if his companions speak of values 
that are far greater than the cash returns to be got from them; if his 
directors are people whose lives are evidence of dedication to the service 
of others and of God. In such surroundings, if anywhere, he can resolve the 
life-tension for himself, and he can plan how best he will undertake 
the noble task of expressing and forming Christ in men and women 
who, left to themselves and without his formation, could easily became 
diabolical in selfishness and cruelty. 

Two thoughts arise from all this. No one can live alone satisfactorily, 
and this is true in the intellectual as in any other sphere of life. It is 
necessary, then, that those who engage in the struggle to maintain 
a way of thought that is independent of mass thought, must seek the 
society of one another. They must encourage and help one another. 
Christianity recognises this, in the setting up of a visible organization with 
various helps for our weakness. It provides, too, the example of the 
family and moulds its own organization on the family. Other organizations 


1 Rise or Decline of the Church in The Pastoral Letters of Cardinal Suhard, London. 
New Life Publication Service. 
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must take similar forms, if people are to help one another to achieve 
independence and dignity. 

Finally, it is obvious that the position with regard to Catholic truth 
is unsatisfactory. For too long, our attitude has been to accept the non- 
Christian viewpoint, and try to reconcile it uneasily with our own. What 
is needed is a frankly direct Chestertonian approach to problems, with an 
accepted basis that the Catholic position is the true one, and confidence 
of reaching the truth from its premisses. To do this we must be doubly 
expert, expert in the truth that comes from revelation, and expert in the 
findings of the scientists. If we are thus expert, then we can be doubly sure 
of our findings, for we are provided with a double checking-point. Science 
needs this help, to restore its function as a witness to the greatness of 
God, who has made all things well. Science also needs it, for science seems 
to have become almost omnipotent, and may easily be guilty of Lucifer’s 
pride in contemplating his own power, and may well meet with the same 
fall. The saving must be done by contact with other minds, by example, 
by speech and by'‘writing, but, first and above all else, by convincing 
ourselves that our position is so high and onerous, that it is worthy of men, 
who are granted the privilege of being closely associated with God. 

Summing up, then, we may say that in present conditions mankind is 
doing itself damage by over-standardization, and ignoring permanent 
absolute spiritual values. The process, though facilitated, and seeming to 
be necessitated, by the demands of social organization, is a denial of the 
freedom which is an essential attribute of man. Catholic scholarship is 
convinced of the basic necessity of this freedom, which is founded on a 
consideration of man’s nature and his final end. It has a duty in charity, 
to enlighten others concerning it, and to re-interpret for them the scientific 
conclusions, which lead them astray, because a point is missed, a point 
which is vital in every sense of the word. But so great are the powers of 
opposition, and so unaccustomed have we become to resisting the mental 
pressure of majority views, that it is necessary that Catholic intellectuals 
should join together, to help, and encourage, and give support to one 
another. Their work is to bring Christ to the world. It is a noble task, 
well worthy of those, who have been made sharers in the redemptive 
work of Christ ; it justifies an attitude of pride. “‘ We therefore tell you, 
Christian thinkers” says Cardinal Suhard “that your duty is not to 
follow but to lead. It is not enough for you to be disciples, you must 
become masters. It does not suffice to imitate ; it is necessary to invent.” 
“Do not have any doubt,” says the same Prince of the Church “ about 
the results which will come from action thus immersed in life. At the time, 
you will not see the results of your groping and perseverance ; but a day 
will dawn, when your children and grandchildren will bless you for the 
earthly dwelling you prepared for them.” 


PETER BIRCH 
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St. John and Elias 


Kai & e0éAete SéEacba, cutos éotiv "HAsias, 6 péAAcov Epyecban. 
& Exav Bta dxoveta 
St. Matthew 11: 14-15.1 


ET SI VULTIS RECIPERE, IPSE: EST ELIAS, QUI VENTURUS EST. QvUI 
HABET AURES AUDIENDI, AUDIAT (VULGATE). 


St. John sent from his prison two of his disciples to inquire from Christ 
if he were the one destined to come. Christ replied by enumerating the 
various miracles ‘‘ which you have heard of and seen,” and ended by 
saying : “‘ And biest is he who will not have found in me a stumbling 
block,”’ thus indicating that he was the author of the miracles and the 
one sought after in John’s inquiry. The disciples departed and Jesus 
began to speak about John to the crowds (ad turbas):— Those prior to 
John’s day spoke about events to come (prophetaverunt) ; with John’s 
coming those things were realised. The Kingdom of God (the Church) is 
an established reality dating from John’s imprisonment (a diebus Joannis), 
like any other Kingdom it is open to assault (vim patitur), and those who 
assault it (violenti) take it. He referred to John’s personal greatness, 
stating that the prophecy of Malachy referred to St. John: ‘“ Behold I 
will send my messenger before thy face, who will prepare thy way before 
thee” (Mal 3:1). 


At verse 14 the tone of Christ’s address seems to change as if he were 
answering a challenge by his enemies: ‘‘If you wish to take it in (el 
MHéAete SEEacGat) he, infact, (&utdés : ipse) is (an) Elias—the one destined 
to come.” Now the prefatory remark—*“ if you wish to take it in,”’ and 
the subsequent “‘ let him hear, who has ears to hear,”’ show that Christ’s 
statement, that John was Elias, is not to be taken literally . He is speaking 
cryptically and warns his hearers of the fact. It would appear as if his 
enemies who were present (generatio ista v. 16) amongst the crowds claimed 
that the prophecy (Mal. 3: 1) quoted by Christ as referring to John, 
really pointed to Elias ; and they may have quoted the prophecy : “‘ Be- 
hold I will send you Elias, the prophet before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord” (Mal. 4: 5). On this occasion they may have 
made the claim that the Messias would not come until Elias came first. 
It was then, probably, that Christ replied, apparently identifying John 
and Elias. The language he used, having no indefinite article, lent itself 
to the ambiguity which Christ purposely permitted. The second part of 
the verse is also ambiguous “‘ The one destined to come” could refer 
to either John or Elias. 


After the Transfiguration, on their way down from the mountain, 
the disciples asked Christ : “ Why, then, do the Scribes say that Elias 


1“ This being so, the audience is asked to give a docile assent to the surprising 
proposition that the ‘ Elias,’ herald of the Kingdom in Mal. 4:5 f., is none other 
than the Baptist,” A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, Nelson, 694 f. 
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must come first ?’’ (Matt. 17: 10), the disciples’ train of thought here 
being : ‘‘ We know now beyond all doubt that you are the Messias. Why 
then (Svv)...... ” And he replied: ‘‘ Elias will come (pyeta Vulg. 
venturus est), and he will restore all things.”” Then he added immediately, 
as if referring back to the previous discourse and meaning to resolve their 
doubts as to the identity of John and Elias: “I tell you that (an)Elias 
has already come, and they knew him not and they did unto him what- 
soever they wished.” (17: 12) ‘‘ Then” we are told, “ the disciples 
understood that it was about John the Baptist He had spoken to them ” 
(17 :13) ; that is, when he spoke of Elias as having already come. 


John, himself, denied that he was Elias (St. John 1 : 21) and Christ 
did not at any time mean to identify John with Elias. The absence of an 
indefinite article in the language led to the ambiguity, which Christ 
permitted. ‘‘ Let him hear, who has ears to hear” (v. 15), that is, the 
well disposed among His audience would understand his meaning. He 
took care afterwards to elucidate his meaning clearly to his disciples 
(17: 11-12). Just as Elias was to be the forerunner of the Second Coming 
of Christ, John was the forerunner of his First Coming. John, therefore, 
could be called (an) Elias. 


T. Fany 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ENCHIRIDION SYMBOLORUM. Definitionum et Declarationum de rebus 
Fidei et Morum, quod post Clementem Bannwart et Joannem B. Umberg, 
S.J. denuo edidit Carolus Rahner. S. J. Editio 30. Herder, Friburgi 
Brisg.—Barcinone. 1955. 


The thirtieth edition of this well-known work calls only for a few words 
of welcome. Its appearance almost coincided with the centenary of the 
first edition. It first saw the light in 1854, the work of Dr. Denzinger, 
professor of dogma in Wurzburg, who was noted for an interest in 
positive theology rather unusual for the time. The many editions through 
which it has gone have called for the labour of more than one editor and 
of these the latest is Fr. Rahner, S. J. of Innsbruck. The book has in- 
evitably grown in size with the years and those responsible for future 
editions will have to consider the possibility of doing some pruning, 
though the decision as to what to leave out will be no easy one. The 
present edition retains the usual order and lay-out, while paper and printing 
are in the best tradition of the house of Herder. Time was when Denzinger 
was looked on as indispensable to every serious student of theology. 
The difficulty of getting the book during the recent war and in the years 
immediately following has made the present generation of students less 
familiar with it than their predecessors were. It would be a pity if that 
state of affairs were to continue. Some books of the kind should be in 
every priest’s library and this new edition bringing it fully up-to-date 
makes Denzinger’s Enchiridion more attractive than ever in that par- 
ticular field, 


GERARD MITCHELL 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEOLOGICAL CENSURES AFTER THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT (1563-1709.). By John Cahill, O.P. The University Press: 
Fribourg, Switzerland, 1955. Pp. xxii + 194. 


The purpose of this interesting and valuable dissertation is to investigate 
the nature of the more important theological censures which are less 
than heresy. In defending and guarding the deposit of revealed truth, 
the Church, as well as condemning false doctrines as heretical, has in- 
dicated less serious deviations from truth ‘by characterizing various 
opinions as haeresi proxima, error in fide, haeresim sapiens, de haerest 
suspecta, etc. It has, however, never given any official explanation of 
the precise meaning to be attached to these censures. This was left to 
the interpretation of the theologians with the result that down through 
the centuries there has been a rather bewildering variety of meanings 
assigned to each of them, which to some extent has persisted even to the 
present day. 
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It was after the Council of Constance that theology first became really 
interested in this question of theological censures. The Council’s condemn- 
ation in globo of many of the errors of Wiclif and Huss—instead of cen- 
suring each error specifically it attached a number of censures to a list 
of propositions—aroused the curiosity of theologians as to the nature and 
meaning of each of these censures. During the period between Constance 
and Trent the question came in for a good deal of discussion but with no 
very great positive results and most of the opinions put forward during 
that period were later abandoned. With Melchior Cano we have the beginn- 
ing of a new period and from him to Antonio de Panormo, whose Seru- 
tinium Doctrinarum appeared in 1709, considerable progress was made 
and ideas gradually became clearer and more definite. In what might 
be called the modern period, from 1709 to the present day, theologians 
have continued to discuss the nature of these censures but little new has 
been added. 

As the title of his work indicates, Fr. Cahill is concerned chiefly with 
the post-Tridentine period, from Cano’s De locis theologicis in 1563 to 
Panormo’s Scrutinium Doctrinarum in 1709. There is ample justification 
for his choice of this period in the fact that all the opinions put forward in 
the earlier period between Constance and Trent were later abandoned, 
though they did serve as a starting-point for the later inquiries, while all 
the modern opinions are merely repetitions of the views put forward in 
the middle period, differing according to the particular authority followed 
in each case. 

Fr. Cahill’s dissertation is not meant to be merely an historical study. 
His primary concern all along has been to clarify these theological cen- 
sures as far a possible. At the same time he rightly felt that such an 
inquiry could be most effectively carried out by tracing their historical 
development. Each of the opinions put forward as to the meaning of 
particular censures is carefully analysed and the arguments in its favour, 
as well as those brought against it by the supporters of contrary views, 
searchingly examined. In coming to a final decision the author attaches 
most significance to whatever indications the Church itself has given in 
its official or dogmatic condemnations. In this way he hopes that he has 
been able to give the most authoritative interpretation of the meaning of 
each of these censures. 

Fr. Cahill has done his work well and, though his book is an erudite one, 
it makes comparatively easy reading. Students of theology and partic- 
ularly professors of theology will be grateful to him for his lucid and schol- 
arly treatment of a subject which has long stood in need of clarification- 


GERARD MITCHELL 

INDIVIDUATION: A STUDY OF THE DEPTH-PSYCHOLOGY OF JUNG. 
Josef Goldbrunner. Hollis and Carter, 1955. pp. viii-204. Price 21/- net. 
This study of the depth-pscyhology of Jung falls into two parts. The 


first 156 pages are devoted to an exposition of Jung’s doctrine. The 
remaining 50 pages are devoted to a critical discussion of that doctrine. 
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The expository part of Goldbrunner’s book gives a coherent account of 
Jung’s position. ‘‘ Hypnosis, catharsis, and analysis, the cure of neuroses, 
strains and complexes are no longer regarded as the sole task of psychother- 
apy ; the power to help and guide the soul is the claim that is now made.” 
(p. vii). This of course is a vast claim, and in Jung’s system it is accomp- 
lished by the process of individuation—by bringing the contents of the 
unconscious into unity with the conscious. As Goldbrunner remarks 
later (p. 187) ‘‘ the psychotherapist can only lead his patients as far as 
his own weltanschauung extends.”’ From the data supplied by Goldbrunner 
the reader can readily see what are the components of Jung’s philosophy 
of living and its limitations. Much play is often made of the differences 
that separate Jung from others, notably from Freud. Admittedly Jung’s 
writings do not provide the same oppressive sense of pursuing a grain of 
wheat in a labyrinthine latrine that is characteristic of many other writers. 
It is not, on that account, entirely wholesome. There is a whole range of 
labels—Persona, Anima, Ego, Self, Individuation etc. which appear to 
emphasise the originality of Jung, but however novel the labels or the 
use of the labels the mixture seems to me very much as before. This 
is marked in what is often described as one of the outstanding contributions 
of Jung to modern psychology—the “ discovery” of the collective 
unconscious. In fact there is a great deal of the same nonsense in Freud 
without the label. The idea is that we are afflicted not merely with our 
own personal unconscious but with the collective unconscious of the 
whole human race. This allows the contemporary psychotherapist un- 
limited scope. When a situation does not admit of a straightforward 
explanation psychotherapists readily recur to a symbolical explanation. 
The collective unconscious is a godsend—it allows the psychotherapist 
an unlimited number of coverts, in fact all the primitive mythologies. 
Additionally it is helpful to the patient—it allows him to shift the blame 
on to someone else. Jung admits that ‘‘ presuppositions are inevitable, 
one should never pretend that one has none.” We may admit this and 
yet feel that Jung has largely exceeded his ration. 

Jung has made friends in many quarters because his attitude to religion 
is considered more benign than that of some other leaders of pscychother- 
apy. Goldbrunner has an excellent chapter on Jung’s attitute towards 
religion. It indicates effectively that for Jung religion may be a valuable 
ally on the road to individuation. It may even be a terminus for less 
elect souls, who are not able to complete the steep gradient to perfect 
individuation. One may well feel that a supercilious attitude of this 
kind is more insidious than a more open and violent hostility. 

The merit of Goldbrunner’s book is its clear exposition of Jung’s 
main positions. Initially one feels that he devotes a disproportionate 
space to exposition leaving himself too little space in which to raise the 
questions that come to mind in the expository section. That these ques- 
tons should come to mind is evidence of how well Goldbrunner has 
succeeded in the earlier section. What is said in the brief critical section 
is well said : there is evidence of ability to pose the right questions and 
enter the proper reservations. We are promised a further work which will 
consider in more detail the implications of Jung’s theories for the education 
and cure of souls. It will be awaited eagerly by anyone who has read the 


resent work. 
P PATRICK CoRCORAN S.M. 
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CONTEMPORARY PuILosopHy. Frederick Copleston, S.J. Burns and 
Oates, London. Price 18/-. 


These studies take for their subject-matter the different varieties of 
Logical or Neo-Positivism and Existentialism. Both stem from Kant’s 
sharp division between the noumenal and phenomenal domains, though 
the modern English philosophy can claim succession from Hume to whom 
Kant admitted indebtedness. The two currents also meet in a common 
aversion to metaphysical analysis and in placing the empirical approach 
in the foreground. In face of criticism Positivism has put up the weaker 
defense of the two and its later exponents have fared little better in this 
respect than their forebears, as they have been driven from position to 
position to a degree that makes their refutation difficult to complete. 
Indeed, outside legal science, Positivism has persisted rather as a habit of 
mind than as a serious analysis of reality. While by a self-denying ordinance 
it refuses to attempt such a task, which it holds to be impossible, it sends 
students away undér the impression that what is not measurable in the 
scales of physical science must be put on the same footing as myth or 
legend. 

Father Copleston gives us a meticulous analysis of the system, if it 
can be called a system. In particular, his examination of ‘‘ meaning ” 
and “‘ verification,” those two terms that are basic in Neo-Positivistic 
thought, is masterly. He shows that to confine the term knowledge so 
that it is applicable only to what can be scientifically proved, involves 
an arbitrary assumption. The Positivist turns out to be a dogmatist 
though he sets himself up as a destroyer of myths. His bleak philosophy 
is superficial by election and, judged by theological standards, probably 
exercises the most baneful influence of any system. The author is kinder 
to him than most, though he does not spare his criticism. 


Existentialism rightly comes in for more sympathetic treatment. 
Justification of personal experience, the defense of freedom, recognition of 
contingency in the world; all these features win our sympathy for the 
doctrine. The personal integrity which it promotes is in its favour, even 
though the danger of unguided sincerity be obvious. To the theologian 
this integrity when joined with a sense of the inadequacy of the finite, 
might well appear as a favourable disposition for receiving further 
enlightenment. The fact, too, that so many theists are found in the ranks 
of the Existentialists, gives the latter a certain prestige. And this takes 
no account of the admission by many other schools that the new doctrine 
has sharpened the senses of all thinkers in their contact with the world of 
experience. 

These studies present us with a finished example of philosophical 
reflection. Father Copleston is scrupuloulsy fair to all the thinkers. It 
may be that he devotes more time than they deserve to the Logical 
Positivists, as they are not likely to attain more than a footnote in future 
histories of philosophy. With the Existentialists it seems to be different, 
as they represent a protest equally against the smug idealism and the 
smug materialism inherited from the last century. The protest has often 
something theatrical about it, but it also has something in it. The author 
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has compressed a reasonably complete exposition and a reasonably ad- 
equate critique of the doctrine into these pages. Naturally he had to be 
selective and his choice cannot satisfy everyone. We would have liked 
more extended treatment of the lack of objectivity in the existentialist 
approach to reality. Stressing the personal character of the cognitive 
act leads easily to a denial of a universally valid corpus doctrinae. By 
this door modernism gains entry. However there is no doubt that Father 
Copleston has given us value for our money in this volume. For anyone 
looking for an apergu of the subject-matter, the exposition could hardly 
be bettered. 


P. McKevitt 


New TESTAMENT ABsTRACTS. May 1956. Weston College, Weston, 
Mass. Pp. iv + 72. 


The purpose of this new publication is to provide a current, yet perman- 
ent, record of periodical literature about the New Testament. A first 
experimental issue (Jan., 1956) was presented in multilithed form to the 
New Testament professors at eighty seminaries and the directors of theol- 
ogy departments at thirty college in the United States. The highly 
satisfactory response to that experiment has encouraged the editors to go 
into print with a further trial issue in the hope of eliciting useful criticisms 
and suggestions from larger groups before the definitive printed series is 
launched. 

There can be very little doubt that there is room for a publication of 
this kind nowadays, as it is extremely difficult to keep in touch with the 
wide range of articles and reviews on New Testament subjects appearing in 
periodicals, and it can be taken as certain that those who are anxious 
to keep abreast of current discussions and trends in New Testament 
studies will welcome a selection of abstracts of the more important articles 
and reviews. As the editors of this new publication see it, New Test- 
ament Abstracts stands midway between the comprehensive review of 
studies in the entire field of biblical and allied subjects provided by the 
International Zeitschriftenschau fur Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete 
and the briefer surveys of periodicals given by The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly. It seems clear that the project meets a real need and will 
render very useful service. New Testament Abstracts is published by the 
Faculty and students of Theology, Weston College, Mass. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


HANDBUCH DER KATHOLISCHEN DogMatik. By Matthias Joseph Scheeben. 
Book Five (Erlésungslehre) in two volumes: V/I pp. xxviii + 426) and 
V/2 (pp. vii + 516). Edited by Carl Feckes. Herder, Frieburg, 1954. 


We have here the sixth volume (in two parts) of Herder’s fine edition 
of Scheeben’s ‘‘ Gesammelte Schriften,” which is being brought out by 
a group of German theologians under the general editorship of Joseph 
Hofer, The entire edition is planned in eight volumes, of which Vols, 1 
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and 2 contain the treatises Natur und Gnade and Die Mysterien des 
Christentums respectively, Vols. 3-7 are devoted to the six books of the 
Handbuch der Dogmatik, and Vol. 8 will bring together some shorter 
treatises comprising the remainder of Scheeben’s writings. To assist him 
in his task Father Hofer has assembled an impressive team of collabor- 
ators from among the best-known of Germany’s theologians. The presence. 
on the editorial board of the names of C. Feckes, M. Grabmann, R. 
Grosche, A. Landgraf, L. Ott, H. Schauf and M. Schmaus is at once a 
guarantee of the highest standards in scholarly editing and an eloquent 
testimony to the influence exerted by Scheeben on the current theological 
movement in Germany. The edition itself is a fitting tribute to Scheeben’s 
greatness and will certainly prove an effective means of fostering the grow- 
ing interest in his teaching. 

The two half-volumes noticed here (edited by C. Fecks, Scheeben’s 
successor in the Chair of Theology at the Seminary of Cologne and an 
outstanding Scheeben:scholar) contain Book Five, the largest and most 
important of the six books of the Handbuch der Dogmatik. Its subject is 
‘The Redemption of Fallen Man by Christ or the Restoration and Per- 
fecting of the Supernatural Order by the Incarnate Son of God.” Here 
Scheeben unfolds the divine plan to restore to mankind, in Jesus Christ, the 
supernatural life of grace, the nature of which has been so profoundly 
analyzed in an earlier part of the Handbuch. As he works through the en- 
tire field of Christology and Soteriology Scheeben shows to the greatest ad- 
vantage those qualities which place him in the front rank of the Church’s 
theologians—deep understanding of the Scriptures, patristic erudition 
and the theological penetration which stems from an unfailing inner vision 
of the truths of revelation in their unity and fulness. Here too we have 
Scheeben’s teaching on the Mother of God, set forth in what is undoubtedly 
the most profound and most organically-constructed tract on Mariology 
that has yet appeared. In his preface the author speaks of the necessity of 
integrating Mariology into the general scheme of traditional theology. 
The importance of this principle is universally recognized to-day, but in 
Scheeben’s day it was revolutionary. In pioneering in modern times 
the scientific study of Mariology, the Cologne professor has exerted a 
unique and far-reaching influence on Catholic theology in the twentienth 
century. 

The thoroughness with which Fr. Feckes has carried out his editorial 
task is beyond praise. Worthy of special mention are the list of Scheeben’s 
source materials given at the beginning of the work, and the remarkably 
full special bibliographies which appear at regular intervals throughout 
the two volumes. All in all, we have here a first-class instrument not only 
for the study of Scheeben’s doctrine but for any special study of the 
theology of the Redemption. 

The printing, binding and lay-out of the text are up to the highest 
standards of post-war German book production. 


K, McNaMARA 
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THE BrsBLE To-Day. Considered by Christian Scholars. Published for 
The Times by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1955. Price 25/-. 


Pope Pius XII in the Encyclical Letter Divino afflante Spiritu com- 
mended ‘the untiring labour by which Catholic commentators of the 
Sacred Letters strive to make suitable use of what learned men of the 
present day, by their investigations in the domain of archaeology, or 
history, or philology, have made available for the solution of new ques- 
tions.” 

In the essays here assembled students of the Bible will find a concise 
presentation of the results obtained through the investigations made by 
Biblical critics, and a very good discussion of practically every topic 
that a student of the Bible might be interested in. The majority of the 
articles that make up the book have been already published as a Bible 
supplement by The Times. 

A list of the titles and contributors will give a good idea of the wide 
field covered and the authority of the individual essays. ‘“ The Language 
of the Old Testament,” by D. Winton Thomas; ‘‘ The Old Testament 
World,” by the Rev. Dr. V. H. Snaith ; “ Archaeology and the Bible,” 
by the Rev. S. H. Hooke ; ‘‘ The Old Testament Hebrew text,”’ by the 
Rev. B. J. Roberts; “ The Literary Growth of the Old Testament,” 
by the Rev. H. H. Rowley ; “‘ The Pentateuch,” by the Rev. Dr. C. R. 
North ; “ The Hebrew Prophets,” by the Rev. N. W. Porteous ; ‘‘ The 
Writings,” by the Rev. Aubrey Johnson ; “‘ The Apocrypha,” by the 
Rev. Dr. H. G. Meecham ; “ The Influence of the Bible in Social History,” 
by Basil Willey ; “‘ Background to the Ministry of Jesus,” by the Rev. 
T. W. Manson ; “‘ The New Testament,” by the Rev. C. S. C. Williams ; 
“ Sortes Biblicae,”’ by the Rev. Claude Jenkins ; “‘ The Ministry of Jesus,” 
by the Rev. T. W. Manson ; “‘ The Manuscripts and Ancient Versions of 
the New Testament,” by the Rev. R. V. G. Tasker ; “‘ The Apocrypha of 
the New Testament,” by the Rev. E. C. Blackman ; “ St. Paul,” by the 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Ronald Knox ; ‘‘ The Bible in the Roman Empire,” by 
the late Rev. Arthur S. Duncan-Jones ; “‘ Jew and Greek,” by the Rev. 
Professor C. H. Dodd ; “ The Shaping of the New Testament,” by the 
Rev. C. F. D. Moule ; “‘ English Bible before the Authorized Version,” 
by Dr. J. F. Mozley ; ‘‘ The Geneva Bible,” by a special correspondent of 
The Times ; ‘‘ The Authorized Version of 1611,” by Norman Sykes, 
F. B. A. ; “ The Revised Version,” by G. D. Driver ; ‘‘ English Versions 
since 1611,” by Father Sebastian Bullough, O. P. ; ‘‘ The Bible Societies,” 
by the Rev. J. E. Fenn; “ The Bible and Christian Worship,” by the 
Rev. E. C. Ratcliff ; ‘‘ Metrical Psalms and Paraphrases,” by the Rev. 
Dr. W. D. Maxwell ; “ Music and the Bible,” by The Times Music Critic. 
This valuable collection of essays is fully abreast of recent discussion 
and findings. The reviewer can recommend it to intelligent Catholic 
readers, with, however, the qualification that Catholic Biblical scholarship 
would consider inadmissible in part the picture of Jesus presented in the 
articles by Manson. The book contains 208 pages and is beautifully 
produced, The illustrations both enlighten and adorn the text. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 








Litterae Encyclicae’ 


AD VENERABILES FRATRES PATRIARCHAS, PRIMATES, ARCHIEPISCOPOS, 
EPISCOPOS ALIOSQUE LOCORUM ORDINARIOS, PACEM ET COMMUNIONEM 
CUM APOSTOLICA SEDE HABENTES: DE CULTO SACRATISSIMI 
CORDIS IESU. 


PIUS PP. XII 
VENERABILES FRATRES 
SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM 


Haurietis aquas in -gaudio de fontibus Salvatoris..* Haec verba, 
quibus Isaias propheta significantibus imaginibus usus multiplicia 
illa atque uberrima Dei munera vaticinabatur, quae erat christiana aetas 
allatura, haec verba, dicimus, sponte menti succurrunt Nostrae, dum 
centesimum exeuntem annum recolimus, ex quo Decessor Noster imm, 
rec. Pius [X, votis libenter concedens, e catholico terrarum orbe delatis, 
Festum Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu in universa Ecclesia celebrari mandavit. 

Nullo siquidem modo caelestia illa munera enumeiari queunt quae 
cultus, Sanctissimo Cordi Iesu tributus, in christifidelium animos per- 
fundit, eos purificans, superno recreans solacio, ad omnesque adipiscendas 
excitans virtutes. Quamobrem sapientissimae Iacobi Apostoli sententiae 
memores: Omne datum optimum et omne donum perfectum desursum 
est, descendens a Patre luminum,? Nos iure meritoque hoc in eodem cultu, 
qui incensior usque ubique terrarum viget, inaestimabile cernimus donum, 
quod Incarnatum Verbum Divinusque Servator noster, utpote unus inter 
Caelestem Patrem humanumque genus gratiae veritatisque Mediator, 
Ecclesiae impertiit, mysticae Sponsae suae, postremo horum saeculorum 
cursu, quo tantos eadem exantlare labores difficultatesque eluctari 
debuit. Quo quidem inaestimabili dono Ecclesia fruens incensiorem 
potest erga Divinum Conditorem suum patefacere caritatem, atque 
ampliore quodam modo hortationem illam ad effectum deducere, quam 
Evangelista Ioannes ab ipso Ieus Christo prolatam refert: In novissimo 
autem die magno festivitatis stabat Iesus, et clamabat dicens: Si quis 
sitit, veniat ad me et bibat qui credit in me. Sicut dicit Scriptura, 
flumina de ventre eius fluent aquae vivae. Hoc autem dixit de Spiritu, 
quem accepturi erant credentes in eum.* _ [is profecto qui Iesum loquen- 
tem audiebant, haud difficile erat haec verba, quibus ipse aquae vivae 
fontem pollicebatur e suo sinu oriturum, ad sacrorum effata vatum 
referre Isaiae, Ezechielis et Zachariae Regnum Messianicum vaticinantium 
itemque ad typicam illam petram, ex qua, a Moyse percussa, aqua 
mirandum in modum prosilivit.* 


1 ASS vol XXIII, n. 7.—31-5-1956. 

la Is. 12:3. 

2Jac. 1:17. 

3loan. 7: 37-39. 

*Cfr. Is. 12: 3; Ez. 47: 1-12; Zach. 138: 1; Ex 17: 1-7; Num. 20: 7-13; I Cor. 
10:4; Apoc. 7: 17; 22: 1. 
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Divina caritas primum ducit ortum ex Spiritu Sancto, qui Amor est 
personalis tam Patris quam Filii in augustae Trinitatis sinu. Meritissimo 
igitur gentium Apostolus, quasi Iesu Christi verbis resonans, caritatis 
effusionem in credentium animos huic Amoris Spiritui attribuit : Caritas 
Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris per Spiritum Sanctum, qui datus est 
nobis.! 

Arctissimus hic nexus, quem Sacra Eloquia inter divinam caritatem, 
quae in christianorum animis exardescat oportet, ac Spiritum Sanctum 
intercedere asseverant—qui quidem per se Amor est—luculenter nobis 
omnibus demonstrat, Venerabiles Fratres, intimam naturam ipsam 
illius cultus, qui Sacratissimo Iesu Christi Cordi adhibendus est. Etenim, 
ut prorsus constat hunc cultum, si peculiarem eius naturam considere- 
mus, excellentissimum esse religionis actum, quatenus plenam et absolu- 
tissimam se devovendi et consecrandi voluntatem a nobis postulet Divini 
Redemptoris amori, cuius vulneratum Cor vivax est index et signum ; 
ita constat pariter, quin immo altiore quodam modo, hunc eundem 
cultum id potissimum prae se ferre, ut Divinum Amorem amore nostro 
redamemus. Siquidem tantummodo ex caritatis vi id consequitur ut 
hominum animi Superni Numinis dominio plene perfecteque obtemperent, 
cum nempe amoris nostri affectus divinae voluntati ita haereat, ut 


veluti aliquid unum fiat , secundum illud: Qui adhaeret Domino, unus 
spiritus est.? 


I 


Verumtamen, quamquam Ecclesia Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu cultum 
tanta semper in aestimatione habuit et habet, ut eum ubique gentium 
vigere et in populos christianos quovis modo propagari curet, itemque 
adversus Naturalismi et Sentimentalismi, ut aiunt, commenta omni ope 
eum tutari enitatur, nihilo secius valde dolendum est, praeteritis tem- 
poribus ac nostra quoque aetate, nobilissimum hunc cultum non in eodem 
honoris aestimationisque loco esse apud christianos nonnullos, atque 
interdum apud eos etiam, qui se catholicae religionis adipiscendaeque 
sanctitatis studio animatos esse profiteantur. 

Si scires donum Dei.’ _Hisce verbis, Venerabiles Fratres, Nos, qui 
arcano Dei consilio sacri illius fidei pietatisque thesauri, quem Divinus 
Redemptor Ecclesiae suae concredidit, custodes et dispensatores electi 
sumus, eos universos pro officii Nostri conscientia admonemus; qui 
quidem filii Nostri, quamvis Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu cultus, quasi de 
erroribus hominumque neglegentia triumphantis, Mysticum suum Corpus 
pervaserit, attamen praeiudicatis adhuc opinionibus aguntur, atque eo 
usque interdum procedunt, ut eum spiritualibus Ecclesiae humanique 
generis necessitatibus, nostra hac aetate instantioribus, minus aptum, 
ne dicamus detrimentosum, existiment. Haud desunt enim qui, cum 
primariam ipsam huius cultus naturam peculiaribus variisque pietatis 
formis implicent atque exaequent, quas Ecclesia probat ac fovet, sed non 
iubet, eum putent quasi aliquid additicium, quod singuli, pro suis cuiusque 


1 Rom. 5: 5. 2 I Cor. 6:17. 3 Toan. 4:10. 
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libitis, adhibere possint; ac sunt etiam qui autument hunc eundem 
cultum onerosum esse atque iis praesertim nullius vel modicae_utilitatis, 
qui in Dei Regno militent praecipuo eo consilio ducti, ut suis viribus, 
opibus suique temporis usura ad catholicam veritatem tuendam, traden- 
dam propagandamque, ad christianam de re sociali doctrinam inculcan- 
dam, ad eosque religionis actus eaque opera provehenda allaborent, quae 
multo magis hodie necessaria ducant ; ac denique non desunt qui tantum 
abest ut hunc cultum validum adiumentum iudicent ad christianos mores, 
cum in privata uniuscuiusque vita, tum in domestico convictu, recte 
conformandos renovandosque, ut eum potius cernant quasi quandam 
pietatem sensibus non mente animoque alitam, atque adeo potius mulieri- 
bus dignam, cum in eo aliquid videant execultis hominibus non satis 
consentaneum. 

Sunt etiam praeterea qui, cum considerent eiusmodi cultum paeniten- 
tiam, expiationem ceterasque virtutes potissimum postulare, quas pas- 
sivas vocant, utpote quae externos non edant fructus, eum aptum non 
aestiment ad spiritualem nostrorum temporum pietatem refovendam, 
quae ad apertam impensamque actionem potius contendat necesse sit, 
ad catholicae fidei triumphum et ad strenuam tuitionem christianorum 
morum ; qui quidem mores hodie, ut omnes norunt, fallacibus eorum 
commentis facile inficiuntur, qui ad quamlibet religionis formam se 
aeque habent, sublato in cogitando agendoque veri falsique discrimine, 
atque etiam materialismi athei et laicismi, ut aiunt,, principiis misere 
inquinantur. 

Quis non videat, Venerabiles Fratres, opinationes eiusmodi a sententiis 
omnino discrepare, quas Decessores Nostri, Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu 
cultum comprobantes, ex hac veritatis cathedra publice ediderunt ? 
Quisnam audeat inutilem esse minusve aptam aetati huic nostrae edicere 
pietatem illam, quam Decessor Noster imm. mem. Leo XIII esse assever- 
abit probatissimam religionis formam; et in qua validum habendum 
esse non dubitavit remedium iisdem ipsis medendis malis, quae hodie 
quoque, ac procul dubio ampliore quodam acrioreque modo, singulos 
homines ac societatem universam excruciant atque sollicitant ? Haec, 
aiebat, quam cunctis suademus, cunctis est profutura devotio). Atque 
haec monita hortamentaque adiciebat, quae ad Sacratissimi etiam 
Cordis Iesu cultum spectant : Hinc vis illa malorum quae iamdiu insident, 
quaeque vehementer postulant, ut unius auxilium exquiratur, cuius 
virtute depellantur. Quisnam autem ille sit, praeter lesum Christum 
Unigenitum Dei! ™ Neque enim aliud nomen est sub caelo datum homin- 
bus, in quo oporteat nos salvos fieri.”! Ad illum ergo confugiendum, 
qui est via, veritas et vita. ? 

Neque minus probandum minusve aptum profitebatur esse hunc 
cultum christianae pietati fovendae proximus Decessor Noster fel. rec. 
Pius XI, qui in Encyclicis datis Litteris scribebat: In ea... pietatis 
forma nonne totius religionis summa atque adeo perfectioris vitae norma 
continetur, quippe quae et ad Christum Dominum penitus cognoscendum 
mentes conducat expeditius et ad eundem vehementius diligendum 


1 Act. 4:12. 


? Enc. Annum Sacrum, 25 Maii 1899 : Acéa Leonis, vol. XIX. 1900, pp. 71, 77-78. 
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pressiusque imitandum animos inflectat efficacius?)! Nobis autem, 
haud minus quam Decessoribus Nostris, hoc veritatis caput perspectum 
probatumque est ; et cum Summum Pontificatum suscepimus, ac Sac- 
ratissimi Cordis [esu cultum apud christianos populos auspicato auctum 
esse et quasi triumphantem libentissimo animo vidimus, innumeros ex 
eodem in universam Ecclesiam permanare fructus salutares gavisi sumus ; 
idque placuit iam in primis Encyclicis Litteris significare.2? Qui 
quidem fructus per Nostri Pontificatus annos—non modo aerumnis 
rerumque angustiiis, sed ineffabilibus etiam solaciis plenos—neque 
numero neque vi pulchritudineque deminuti sunt, sed potius adaucti ; 
varia siquidem incepta feliciter orta sunt ad eundem cultum refovendum 
conducibilia, et ad nostrorum temporum necessitates quam maxime 
apta : consociationes dicimus mentis culturae, religioni ac beneficientiae 
provehendis ; scripta typis edita, quae doctrinam de re historica, vel 
ascetica, vel mystica ad hanc causam pertinentem illustrarent ; pia 
expiationis opera; atque illas nominatim incensissimae pietatis testi- 
ficationes, quas Sodalitas ab Apostolatu orationis edidit, qua praeser- 
tim auspice ac fautrice factum est ut domestici convictus, collegia, 
instituta atque interdum Nationes etiam Sacratissimo Cordi Iesu con- 
secrarentur ; quibus quidem haud raro, datis hac de causa litteris, vel 
orationibus coram habitis, ac vel etiam nuntiis per radiophonicas undas 
transmissis, paterno animo gratulati sumus.® 

Quamobrem, dum cernimus tam uberem salutarium aquarum copiam, 
hoc est caelestium superni amoris munerum, ex sacro Redemptoris 
nostri Corde exortam, innumeros Catholicae Ecclesiae filios, Divino 
afflante operanteque Spiritu, pervadere, facere non possumus quin, 
Venerabiles Fratres, paterno vos animo adhortemur, ut una Nobiscum 
summas tribuatis laudes gratesque agatis maximas bonorum omnium 
largitori Deo, haec Apostoli gentium geminantes verba: Ei autem, qui 
potens est omnia facere superabundanter quam petimus aut intelligimus, 
secundum virtutem quae operatur in nobis, ipsi gloria in Ecclesia, et in 
Christo Iesu, in omnes generationes saeculi saeculorum. Amen.‘ Sed 
postquam debitas aeterno Numini persolvimus grates, cupimus vos ac 
dilectissimos omnes Ecclesiae filios per Encyclicas has Litteras commonere, 
ut principia illa, quae ex Bibliis ac SS. Patrum et theologorum doctrina 
oriuntur, intentiore animo consideretis, quibus, quasi solidis fundamentis, 
Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu cultus innititur. Nobis enim persuasissimum 
est tum solummodo, cum veritatis divinitus revelatae lumine collustrati 
primariam altioremque huius cultus naturam penitus inspexerimus, 
tum solummodo, dicimus, incomparabilem nos posse eius excellentiam 
eiusque exhaustam numquam caelestium munerum copiam recte pleneque 
existimare, atque adeo innumera ex eo parta beneficia pie meditantes 
contemplantesque, itidem posse primum exactum saeculum digne com- 
memorare, ex quo Sacratissimum Cordis [esu festum in universa Ecclesia 
celebrandum est. 


1Enc. Misserentissimus Redemptor, 8 Maii 1928: A. A. S. XX, 1928, p. 167. 

*Cfr. Enc. Enc. Summi Pontificatus, 20 Octob., 1939: A. A. S. XXXI, 19339, p. 
415. 

*Cfr. A. A. S. XXXII, 1940, p. 276; XXXV, 1943 p. 170; XXXVII, 1945, 
pp. 263-264 ; XL, 1948, p. 501 ; XLI, 1949, p. 331. 
* Eph. 3: 20-21. 
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Eo igitur consilio ducti, ut christifidelium mentibus salutaria prae- 
beamus pascua, quibus enutriti facilius queant veram huius cultus 
naturam penitius intellegere eiusque uberes percipere fructus, eas Nos 
Veteris Novique Testamenti paginas explanaturi sumus, quibus reveletur 
ac proponatur infinita Dei caritas erga hominum genus, quam quidem 
satis numquam introspicere poterimus ;deinde vero earum commentation- 
um, quas Ecclesiae Patres Doctoresque tradiderunt, praecipua lineamenta 
opportune attingemus ; ac postremo Nobis curae erit arctissimum illum 
nexum in sua luce ponere, qui inter pietatis formam, Divini Redemptoris 
Cordi tribuendam, et cultum intercedit, qui eius amori ipsiusque Augustae 
Trinitatis amori debetur erga homines universos. Putamus enim, si 
modo nobilissimae huius pietatis formae praecipua, quibus eadem nititur, 
elementa luce illa collustrentur, quae ex Sacris Litteris et ex doctrina a 
maioribus tradita oritur, facilius christianos posse haurire aquas in gaudio 
de fontibus Salvatoris ;} hoc est peculiare gravitatis momentum satius 
existimare, quo cultus Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu pollet in Ecclesiae liturgia 
et in interna externaque vita actioneque eius ; atque adeo posse quoque 
spirituales eos colligere fructus, quibus singuli queant suos salutariter 
renovare mores, ut christiani gregis Pastoribus in votis est. 

Quo autem rectius omnes possint eam sententiae vim intellegere, 
qua Veteris Novique Testamenti proponendi_ eclogarii prae- 
stant ad hunc cultum quod attinet, oportet omnino perspectam habeant 
causam illam, qua Ecclesia cultum latriae tribuit Divini Redemptoris 
Cordi. Iamvero vobis profecto exploratum est, Venerabiles Fratres, 
eiusmodi causam duplicem esse. Altera nempe, quae ad cetera 
quoque pertinet sacrosancta Iesu Christi corporis membra, eo principio 
innititur, quo novimus eius Cor, utpote nobilissimam humanae naturae 
partem, Divini Verbi Personae hypostatice coniungi; ideoque ei tri- 
buendum esse eundem adorationis cultum, quo Ecclesia Personam ipsius 
Filii Dei Incarnati honorat. De veritate agitur catholica fide retinenda, 
cum iam in Oecumencis Conciliis Ephesino et Constantinopolitano II ? 
soilemniter sancita fuerit. Altera vero, quae peculiari modo ad Divini 
Redemptoris Cor pertinet, ac peculiari itidem ratione postulat latriae 
cultum eidem tribuendum, ex eo oritur quod Cor eius, magis quam cetera 
omnia eius corporis membra, immensae eius caritatis erga hominum genus 
naturalis index seu symbolus est. Inest in Sacro Corde, ut Decessor 
Noster imm. mem. Leo XIII animadvertebat, symbolum atque expressa 
imago infinitae lesu Christi caritatis, quae movet ipsa nos ad amandum 
mutuo.® 

Haud dubium profecto est Sacros Libros numquam certam mentionem 
facere de peculiari venerationis amorisque cultu, physico Incarnati 
Verbi Cordi habito utpote symbolo incensissimae eius caritatis. Quod 
profecto si aperte agnoscendum est, non tamen admirationem nobis 
inicere, neque ullo modo nos ad dubitandum adducere potest 
divinam erga nos caritatem, quae huius cultus est ratio princeps, cum in 
Vetere, tum in Novo Testamento talibus imaginibus praedicari atque 
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21Js. 12:3. 
2 Conc. Ephes., can. 8 ; cfr. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Ambliss. Collectio, IV, 
1083 C.; Conc. Const. II, can. 9 ; Cfr. ibid. LX, 382 E. 
3 Cfr. Enc. Annum sacrum : Acta Leonis, vol. XIX, 1900, p. 76. 
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inculcari, quae animos vehementer commoveant. Quae quidem imagines, 
quandoquidem in Sacris Litteris iam proponebantur, quae adventum 
Filii Dei, hominis facti, praenuntiabant, idcirco possunt. nobilissimi illius 
divini amoris signi et indicis auspicium considerari, hoc est sacratissimi 
adorandique Cordis Divini Redemptoris. 

Ad rem nostram quod attinet, haud necessarium esse putamus multa 
ex Veteris Testamenti libris proferre, qui veritates divinitus antiquitusque 
patefactas continent ; sed esse satis ducimus in memoriam Foedus illud 
revocare inter Deum populumque initum pacificisque victimis sacratum 
—cuius primariam legem duabus tabulis incisam Moyses edidit! ac 
Prophetae interpretati sunt—pactum fuisse non modo supremi. Dei 
dominii debitaeque hominum oboedientiae vinculis firmatum, sed altior- 
ibus etiam amoris rationibus solidatum et alitum. Etenim populo etiam 
amoris rationibus solidatum et alitum. Etenim populo etiam Israel 
suprema causa obtemperandi Deo non timor divinarum ultionum erat, 
quem tonitrua et fulgura e Sinai montis vertice coruscantia ac prodeuntia 
iniciebat animis, sed potius debita erga Deum caritas: Audi, Israel : 
Dominus Deus noster, Dominus unus est. Diliges Dominum Deum 
tuum ex toto corde tuo, et ex tota anima tua, et ex tota fortitudine tua. 
Eruntque verba haec, quae ego praecipion tibi hodie, in corde tuo.? 

Haud miramur igitur si Moyses et Prophetae, quos iure merito Angelicus 
Doctor Electi Populi maiores* nominat, cum perspectum haberent 
totius Legis fundamentum esse in hoc amoris praecepto positum, rationes 
ac necessitudines omnes, quae inter Deum et Nationem suam intercederent 
similitudinibus descripserint ex mutuo patris, filiorum, vel coniugum 
amore haustis, potius quam severis imaginibus ex supremo Dei dominio, 
vel ex debita omnium nostrum pavidaque servitute ductis. Itaque, ut 
exempla afferamus, Moyses ipse, cum celeberrimum suum carmen caneret 
ob populum ab Aegypti servitute in libertatem vindicatum, cumque 
significare vellet id ex Dei virtute evenisse, has sententias similitudin- 
esque edidit, quae animum valde commovent: Sicut aquila provocans 
ad volandum pullos suos, et super eos volitans, expandit [Deus] alas suas, 
et assumpsit eum, atque portavit in umeris suis. At fortasse nullus 
alius ex sacris vatibus magis quam Oseas tam aperte, tam vehementer 
exprimit ac pandit amorem, quo Deus nullo non tempore populum suum 
prosequitur. In huius nempe Prophetae scriptis, qui inter ceteros minores 
Prophetas pressae orationis granditate excellit, talem erga Populum 
Electum Deus profitetur amorem, iustum nempe sancteque sollicitum, 
qualis est amor patris misericordis et amantis, vei sponsi, cuius honor 
offenditur. De caritate agitur, quae tantum abest ut imminuatur vel 
deficiat ob proditorum perfidiam atque immania scelera, ut potius eadem 
pro merito quidem puniat, sed illa tantum de causa ut abalienatam 
infidamque sponsam atque ingratos filios,—nedum repudiet ac dimittat 
—expiet, purificet, ac renovatis confirmatisque amoris nexibus secum 
iterum coniungat : Quia puer Israel, et dilexi eum ; et ex Aegypto vocavi 
filium meum . . .Et ego quasi nutritius Ephraim ; portabam eos in brachiis 


1Cfr. Ex. 34 : 27-28. 

* Deut. 6 : 4-6. 

® Sum. Theol., (1-11, q. 2, a. 7: ed. Leon., tom. VIII, 1895. p. 34. 
* Deut. 32: 11. 
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meis, et nescierunt quod curarem eos. In funiculis Adam traham eos, 
in vinculis caritatis ... Sanabo contritiones eorum, diligam eos spon- 
tanee, quia aversus est furor meus ab eis. Ero quasi ros ; Israel germin- 
abit sicut lilium, et erumpet radix eius ut Libani.! 

Haud dissimiles sententias effert Isaias Propheta, cum Deum ipsum ac 
Populum Electum quasi inter se hisce contrariis verbis colloquentes 
inducit : Et dixit Sion : Dereliquit me Dominus, et Dominus oblitus est 
mei. Numquid oblivisci potest mulier infantem suum, ut non misereatur 
filio uteri sui? Et si illa oblita fuerit, ego tamen non obliviscar tui.? 
Neque minus animos commovent verba, quibus Cantici Canticorum 
auctor, coniugalis amoris imaginibus usus, mutuae caritatis vincula 
significanter describit, quibus Deus et ab eo dilecta Natio invicem con- 
iunguntur: Sicut lilium inter spinas, sic amica mea inter filias . .. Ego 
dilecto meo, et dilectus meus mihi, qui pascitur inter lilia.... Pone me 
ut signaculum super cor tuum, ut signaculum super brachium tuum, 
quia fortis est ut, mors dilectio, dura sicut infernus aemulatio: lam- 
pades eius lampades ignis atque flammarum).*. 

Verumtamen tenerrimus hic, indulgens et patiens amor Dei, qui quam- 
vis populum Israel sceleribus scelera adicientem dedignetur, eum nihilo 
secius omnino numquam repudiat, vehemens utique elatusque videtur, 
sed praenuntians tantummodo auspicium fuit incensissimae illius caritatis, 
quam promissus hominibus Redemptor ex amantissimo Corde suo ad 
omnes pansurus erat, et quae dilectionis nostrae exemplar ac Novi Foederis 
fundamentum futura erat. Verum enim vero is tantum, qui Unigena 
Patris et Verbum caro factum plenum gratiae et veritatis* est, cum ad 
homines venisset peccatis innumeris miseriisque oppressos, ex humana 
natura sua hypostatice cum Divina Persona coniuncta, humano generi 
potuit fontem aquae vivae aperire, quae aridam irrigaret terram uber- 
rime, eamque florens fructuosumque viridarium efficeret.Quam quidem 
rem prorsus mirandam ob misericordissimum aeternumque Dei amorem 
eventuram esse iam hisce verbis quodammodo praenuntiare videtur 
Ieremias Propheta: In caritate perpetua dilexi te; ideo attraxi te, 
miserans... Ecce dies venient, dicit Dominus, et feriam Domui Israel 
et Domui luda foedus novum. ... Hoc erit pactum, quod feriam cum 
Domo Israel post dies illos, dicit Dominus : Dabo legem meam in viscer- 
ibus eorum, et in corde eorum scribam eam, et ero eis in Deum, et ipsi 
erunt mihi in populum . . .; quia propitiabor iniquitati eorum, et peccati 
eorum non memorabor amplius. ® 


Il 


Attamen ex Evangeliis solummodo certum exploratumque habemus 
Novum Foedus inter Deum hominesque initum—cuius quidem pactum 
illud, quod Moyses inter populum Israel Deumque pepigerat, nihil aliud 


1Os. 11: 1. 3-4; 14: 5-6. 
3 Is. 49: 14-15. 

3 Cani.2:2;6:2,8:6. 
“Ioan. 1: 14. 

STer. 31:31, 33-34. 
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erat nisi symbolus et index, quem Ieremias praenuntiaverat Propheta 
—Novum Foedus dicimus id ipsum reapse esse, quod Incarnati Verbi 
opera, divinae gratiae conciliatrice, statutum effectumque est. Hoc 
Foedus incomparabili modo nobilius ac firmius idcirco habendum est, 
quod non, ut prius, hircorum et vitulorum sanguine, sed sacrosancto 
illius cruore sanctitum est, quem eadem pacifica animalia rationis expertia 
iam praenuntiaverant: Agnum Dei, qui tollit peccatam mundi.! 
Etenim Christianum Foedus, multo magis quam antiquum, pactum se 
aperte demonstrat non servitute, non timore innixum, sed amicitia illa 
sancitum, quae inter patrem et filios intercedat oportet, ac munificentiore 
divinae gratiae veritatisue effusione alitum ac roboratum, secundum 
illud Ioannis Evangelistae effatum: Et de plenitudine eius nos omnes 
acceptimus, et gratiam pro gratia. Quia lex per Moysen data est, gratia 
et veritas per Iesum Christum facta est? 

Qua quidem illius discipuli sententia, quem diligebat Iesus, qui et 
recubuit in cena super pectus eius,3 cum in ipsum mysterium infinitae 
Incarnati Verbi caritatis inducti simus, dignum, iustum, aequum et 
salutare esse videtur, Venerabiles Fratres, in suavissima eiusdem mysterii 
contemplatione aliquantisper immorari, ut luce illa collustrati, quae ex 
Evangelio repercussa idem mysterium illuminat, nos quoque possimus 
id assequi et efficere votum, de quo gentium Apostolus ad Ephesios 
scribens loquitur: Christum habitare per fidem in cordibus vestris, in 
caritate radicati et fundati, ut possitis comprehendere cum omnibus 
Sanctis quae sit latitudo, et longitudo, et sublimitas, et profundum ; 
scire etiam supereminentem scientiae caritatem Chrisiti, ut cages t in 
omnem plenitudinem Dei.‘ 

Divinae Redemptionis Mysterium primaria ac naturali nine myster- 
ium amoris est : hoc est iusti amoris Christi erga caelestem Patrem, cui 
sacrificium Crucis, amanti oboedientique animo oblatum, uberrimam 
infinitamque satisfactionem defert ob culpas humani generis debitam : 
Christus, ex caritate et oboedientia patiendo, maius aliquid Deo exhibuit 
quam exigeret recompensatio totius offensae humani generis.5 Est 
praeterea mysterium misericordis amoris Augustae Trinitatis Divinique 
Redemptoris erga homines universos, qui quidem cum ad sua expianda 
scelera satis nullo modo valerent,* Christus per haud investigabiles 
meritorum divitias, quas pretiosissimo suo effuso sanguine, 
nobis acquisivit, illud amicitiae pactum inter Deum hominesque redinte- 
gtare ac perficere potuit, quod primum in terrestri Paradiso ob miseran- 
dum Adae casum, deinde vero ob innumera Populi Electi peccata viola- 
tum fuerat. Itaque Divinus Redemptor—utpote legitimus perfectusque 
Mediator noster—cum, pro incensissima sua erga nos caritate, humani 
generis officia ac debita omnino divinis conciliaret iuribus, auctor pro- 
fecto fuit ut miranda illa inter divinam iustitiam divinamque miseri- 
cordiam conciliatio haberetur, quae salutis nostrae mysterium omnia 


1Cfr. Ioan. 1 : 29; Hebr. 9: 18-28; 10: 1-17. 

*Toan 1 : 16-17. 

*Toan. 21 : 20. 

* Eph. 3 : 17:19. 

* Sum. Theol., III, q. 48, a. 2: ed. Leon., tom. XI, 1903, p. 464 

*Cfr. Enc. Miserentissimus Redempior : ‘A. A. S. XX, 1928, p. ‘170. 
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prorsus transcendens constituit, de quo sapienter hisce verbis loquitur 
Angelicus Doctor: Dicendum quod hominem liberari per passionem 
Christi, conveniens fuit et misericordiae et iustitiae eius. Iustitiae 
quidem, quia per passionem suam Christus satisfecit pro peccato humani 
generis : et ita homo per iustitiam Christi liberatus est. Misericordiae 
vero, quia, cum homo per se satisfacere non posset pro peccato totius 
humanae naturae, Deus ei satisfactorem dedit Filium suum. Et hoc 
fuit abundantioris misericordiae, quam si peccata absque satisfactione 
dimisisset. Unde dicitur: ‘‘ Deus, qui dives est in misericordia, propter 
nimiam caritatem suam, qua dilexit nos, cum essemus mortui peccatis, 
convivificavit nos in Christo”’.! 

Ut tamen reapse possimus, quatenus mortalibus licet, comprehendere 
cum omnibus sanctis quae sit latitudo, et longitudo, et sublimitas, et 
profundum * arcanae caritatis Incarnati Verbi erga caelestem Patrem 
hominesque peccatorum labe infectos, animadvertere oportet eius amorem 
non tantummodo spiritualem fuisse, ut Deum addecet, quatenus Spiritus 
est Deus.* Utique huius naturae fuit amor, quo Deus progenitores 
nostros Hebraeorumque populum dilexit ; atque adeo humani, familiaris 
paternique amoris dictiones, quae in Psalmis, in Prophetarum scriptis, 
et in Cantico Canticorum leguntur, indices sunt significationesque verissi- 
mae sed spiritualis prorsus caritatis, qua Deus hominum genus prose- 
quebatur ; cum contra qui spirat ex Evangelio, ex Apostolorum litteris 
et ex Apocalypsis paginis amor, quae quidem Cordis Iesu Christi amorem 
describunt, non divinam solummodo caritatem, sed humanos etiam dilec- 
tionis sensus significat ; quod profecto iis omnibus, qui catholico consentur 
nomine, certissimum est. Etenim Dei Verbum non ficticium inaneque 
corpus assumpsit, ut iam primo christiani nominis saeculo nonnulli 
haeretici asseverarunt, gravissimis hisce verbis a Ioanne Apostolo im- 
probati: Quoniam multi seductores exierunt in mundum, qui non con- 
fitentur Iesum Christum venisse in carnem : hic est seductor et antichris- 
tus ;* sed reapse humanam naturam, individuam, integram et perfectam, 
quae in purissimo Mariae Virginis sinu ex Spiritus Sancti virtute concepta 
est,5 divinae Personae suae coniunxit. Nihil igitur ei defuit humanae 
naturae, quam sibi Dei Verbum copulavit ; eam ipse profecto assumpsit 
nullo modo imminutam, nullo modo immutatam ad spiritualia et ad 
corporea quod attinet : hoc est intellegentia ac voluntate ditatam ceter- 
isque internis externisque cognoscendi facultatibus, itemque sensuum 
appetitu omnibusque naturalibus impulsionibus. Haec omnia Catholica 
docet Ecclesia utpote a Romanis Pontificibus et ab Oecumenicis Con- 
ciliis sollemniter sancita confirmataque: Totus in suis, totus in nostris; ® 
perfectus in deitate et idem perfectus in humanitate;? totus Deus 


_— 2:4; Sum. Theol., 111, q.46, a. lad 3: ed. Leon., tom. XI, 1903, p. 436. 
3 Eph. 3: 18. 
loan. 4: 24. 

4JI Ioan. J 


5 Cir. Luc. 1: 35. 
*S. Leo Magnus, Epist. dogm. (Lectis dilectionis tuae) ad Flavianum Const. Patr., 
13 Iun., a. 449; cfr. P. L. LIV, 763. 
7 Conc. Chalced., a. 451 ; cfr. Mansi, Op. cit. VII, 115 B. 
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homo, et totus homo Deus. ! 

Quapropter cum nullo modo dubitari possit Iesum Christum verum 
adeptum esse corpus, omnibus, qui eidem proprii sunt, affectibus pollens, 
in quibus quidem ceteris omnibus amor praestat, nullum pari modo 
dubium esse potest eum physico nostroque simili corde praeditum fuisse, 
cum sine excellentissimo hoc corporis membro, hominum vita, ad affectus 
etiam quod attinet, haberi non possit. Quamobrem Iesu Christi Cor, 
Divinae Verbi Personae hypostatice unitum, ob amorem etiam et ob 
ceteras affectuum impulsiones procul dubio palpitavit, quae tamen et 
cum humana voluntate, divinae caritatis plena, et cum ipso infinito 
amore, quem Filius cum Patre et cum Spiritu Sancto communicat, ita 
congruebant omnino et consonabant, ut numquam hos inter tres amores 
aliquid esset contrarium vel dissonans.? 

Verumtamen Dei Verbum veram perfectamque naturam humanam 
assumpsisse sibi, et carneum sibi effinxisse conformavisseque cor, quod, 
haud minus quam nostrum, posset perpeti ac transfigi, id, dicimus, nisi 
in ea luce ponatur et consideretur, quae non modo ex unione hypostatica 
et substantiali elicitur, sed in ea etiam luce, quae ex humana Redemptione 
quasi eius complemento oritur, scandalo profecto ac stultitae aliquibus 
esse potest, ut Christus cruci fixus reapse fuit Iudaeorum et ethnicorum 
genti.? Legitima enim catholicae fidei documenta, cum Sacris Litteris 
omnino consonantia, nobis asseverant Unigenam Dei Filium humanam 
naturam patibilem ac mortalem assumpsisse ea potissimum de causa, 
quod cruentum sacrificium e cruce pendens offerre cuperet, ut humanae 
salutis operam consummaret. Quod ceteroquin gentium Apostolus 
hisce conceptis verbis edocet : Qui enim sanctificat, et qui sanctificantur, 
ex uno omnes. Propter quam causam non confunditur fratres eos 
vocare, dicens: Nuntiabo nomen tuum fratribus meis... Et iterum: 
Ecce ego et pueri mei, quos dedit mihi Deus. Quia ergo pueir comm- 
unicaverunt carni et sanguini, et ipse similiter participavit eisdem. . . 
Unde debuit per omnia fratribus similari, ut misericors fieret, et fidelis 
pontifex ad Deum, ut repropitiaret delicta populi. In eo in quo passus 
est ipse et tentatus, potens est et eis qui tentantur auxiliari.* 

Ac Sancti Patres, doctrinae divinitus patefactae veridici testes, illud 
optime animadverterunt, quod iam Paulus Apostolus clare satis asseruerat 
divini nempe amoris mysterium cum Incarnationis, tum Redemptionis 
veluti principium esse ac verticem. Etenim saepe !uculenterque in 
eorum scriptis legitur lesum Christum idcirco perfectam humanam natur- 
am et caducum fragileque corpus nostrum assumpsisse, ut sempiternae 
consuleret saluti nostrae, nobisque infinitum amorem suum, sensibilem 
etiam, apertissime manifestaret ac panderet. 

S. Iustinus, quasi Apostoli gentium voci resonans, haec scribit: Natum 
enim ex ingenito et ineffabili Deo, Verbum adoramus et amamus ; quan- 
doquidem propter nos homo factus est, ut passionum nostrarum particeps 


* S. Gelasius Papa, Tract. III : (Necessarium) de duabus naturis in Christo, cfr. 
A. Thiel, Epist. Rom. Pont. a S. Hilaro usque ad Pleagium II, p. 532. 

*Cfr. S. Thom., Sum. Theol., UI, q. 15, a. 4; q. 18, a. 6; ed. Leon., tom. XI, 
1903, p. 189 et 237. 

3 Cfr. I Cor. 1: 23. 
4 Hebr. 2: 11-14; 17-18.., 
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factus medicinam illis faceret.' Ac S. Basilius, in tribus Cappadociae 
Patribus primus, veros simulque sanctos fuisse asseverat sensuum affectus 
in Christo: Liquet Dominum naturales quidem affectus suscepisse ad 
confirmationem verae nec phantasticae incarnationis; vitiosos vero 
affectus, qui nostrae vitae puritatem coinquinant, ut incontaminata 
divinitate indinos reiecisse.* Parique modo Antiochenae Ecclesiae 
lumen, S. Ioannes Chrysostomus fatetur sensuum motus, quibus Divinus 
Redemptor obnoxius erat, clare patefecisse omnino integram eum 
humanam assumpsisse naturam: Si enim nostrae non fuisset naturae, non 
a luctu semel et iterum correptus fuisset.* In Latinis autem Patribus 
eos libet memorare, quos hodie Ecclesia utpote maximos Doctores 
veneratur. Itaque S. Ambrosius sensibiles commotiones et affectus, 
quorum Incarnatum Dei Verbum expers non fuit, ex hypostatica unione, 
quasi ex naturali principio oriri testatur : Et ideo quia suscepit animam, 
suscepit et animae passiones ; non enim Deus, eo quod Deus erat, aut 
turbari, aut mori potuisset.* Quibus quidem ex affectionibus S. 
Hieronymus praecipuum argumentum eruit Christum reapse humanam 
assumpsisse naturam : Dominus noster, ut veritatem assumpti probaret 
hominis, vere quidem contristatus est.5 Sanctus autem Augustinus 
peculiari modo rationes illas animadvertit, quae inter Incarnati Verbi 
affectiones intercedunt humanaeque Redemptionis finem: Hos autem 
humanae infirmitatis affectus, sicut ipsam carnem infirmitatis humanae, 
ac mortem carnis humanae Dominus Iesus, non conditionis necessitate, 
sed miserationis voluntate suscepit, ut transfiguraret in se corpus suum, 
quod est Ecclesia, cui caput esse dignatus est, hoc est, membra sua in 
sanctis et fidelibus suis ; ut si cui eorum inter humanas tentationes con- 
tristari et dolere contingeret, non ideo se ab eius gratia putaret alienum ; 
et non esse ista peccata, sed humanae infirmitatis indicia, tamquam voci 
praemissae concinens chorus, ita corpus eius ex ipso suo capite addisceret® 
Pressius, sed haud minus efficaciter hi, qui sequuntur, S. Ioannis Damas- 
ceni loci Ecclesiae doctrinam manifestam praeferunt: Totum quippe 
me totus assumpsit, ac totus toti unitus est, ut toti salutem afferret. 
Nam alioquin non potuit sanari, quod assumptum non fuit.? Omnia 
igitur assumpsit, ut omnia sanct et.® 

Animadvertendum tamen est hos Sacrarum Litterarum Patrumque 
eclogarios, hisque similes non paucos quos non rettulimus, quamvis 
luculenter testentur Iesum Christum sensuum commotionibus affectibus- 
que fuisse praeditum, atque idcirco humanam assumpsisse naturam ut 
sempiternae nostrae consuleret saluti, nihilo secius numquam hos eosdem 
affectus ad physicum cor eius ita referre, ut illud infiniti amoris eius 
symbolum aperte indicent. Atsi Evangelistae ceterique sacri scriptores 
Redemptoris nostri cor, vivax ac sentiendi facultate haud minus quam 
nostrum praeditum, et ob varios animi motus et affectus duplicisque 


1 Apol. II, 13: P. G. VI, 465. 

* Epist. 261, 3: P. G. XXXII, 972. 

3 In Ioann., Homil. 63, 2: P. G. LIX, 350. 

* De fide ad Gratianum, II, 7, 56: P. L. XVI, 594. 

5 Cfr. Super Matth. XXVI, 37: P. L. XXVI, 205. 

* Enarr. in Ps. LXXXVII,3: P. L. XX XVII, 1111. 
’ De Fide Orth. II, 6: P. G. XCIV, 1006, 

* Ibid. III, 20: P. G. XCIV, 1081, 
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voluntatis eius caritatem flagrantissimam, palpitans et micans manifesto 
non describunt, nihilominus divinum eius amorem ac sensuum commotion- 
es, quae cum eo coniunguntur, saepe in sua luce ponunt : hoc est desider- 
ium, laetitiam, aegritudinem, timorem et iram, prouti ex eius ore, verbis, 
gestu manifestantur. Adorandi Servatoris nostri vultus praesertim 
index ac veluti speculum fidelissimum profecto fuit eorum affectuum, 
qui cum animum vario modo commoverent, quasi reciprocantes undae 
sanctissimum Cor eius attingebant ac pulsando excitabant. Etenim 
hanc etiam ad rem id valet, quod de humana psychologia et de iis quae 
inde consequuntur, Angelicus Doctor, communi experientia edoctus, 
animadvertit : Perturabatio irae usque ad exteriora membra perducitur ; 
et maxime ad illa membra in quibus expressius relucet vestigium cordis, 
sicut in oculis et in facie et in lingua. ? 

Quamobrem iure meritoque Incarnati Verbi Cor praecipuus con- 
sideratur index et symbolus triplicis illius amoris, quo Divinus Redemptor 
Aeternum Patrem hominesque universos continenter adamat. Symbolus 
nempe est divini illius amoris, quem cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto com- 
municat, sed qui tamen in ipso tantum, utpote in Verbo, quod caro factum 
est, per caducum et fragile humanum corpus nobis manifestatur, quan- 
doquidem in ipso inhabitat omnis plenitudo divinitatis corporaliter). * 
Symbolus praeterea est incensissimae illius caritatis, quae, eius in animum 
infusa, humanam ditat Christi voluntatem, et cuius actus duplici scientia 
perfectissima collustratur et dirigitur, hoc est beata et indita vel infusa. ® 
Ac denique—idque modo magis naturali ac directo—sensibilis quoque 
affectus symbolus est, cum Iesu Christi corpus, in sinu Virginis Mariae 
Spiritus Sancti opera formatum, sentiendi percipiendique vi polleat 
perfectissima, magis utique quam cetera omnia hominum corpora.‘ 

Cum nos igitur Sacra Eloquia et legitima catholicae fidei documenta 
edoceant in sanctissimo Iesu Christi animo summam omnium vigere 
convenientiam et concordiam, eumque ad Redemptionis nostrae finem 
assequendum triplicem amorem suum manifesto direxisse, idcirco patet 
meritissimo nos posse Divini Redemptoris Cor utpote significantem 
caritatis eius imaginem, Redemptionisque nostrae testem contemplari 
ac venerari, itemque mysticam veluti scalam, qua ad amplexum ascen- 
damus Salvatoris nostri Dei. Quamobrem eius verba, actus, prae- 
cepta, rerum miracula, peculiarique modo opera illa, quae luculentius 
caritatem eius erga nos testantur—ut divinam institutam Eucharistiam, 
ut acerrimos eius cruciatus eiusque mortem, ut nobis benigne concessam 
Sanctissimam eius Matrem, ut Ecclesiam pro nobis conditam, ac denique 
Spiritum Sanctum in Apostolos et in nos missum—haec, dicimus, omnia 
admiremur oportet veluti triplicis eius amoris documenta; itemque 
oportet eius Sacratissimi Cordis pulsus amantissimo meditemur animo, 
quibus terrenae peregrinationis tempus ipse quasi metiri visus est, usque 
ad supremum momentum illud, quo, ut Evangelistae testantur, clamans 


1 Sum. Theol., 1-II, q. 48, a. 4: ed. Leon., tom. VI, 1891, p. 306. 
3 .2:9. 
3 Cfr. Sum. Theol., ITI, q. 9, aa. 1-3: ed. Leon., tom. XI, 1903, p. 142. 
*Cfr. Ibid., III, q. 33, a. 2, ad3m;q. 46,a.6: ed. Leon.,tom. XI, 1903, pp. 
342, 433. 
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voce magna dixit: Consummatum est. Et inclinato capite, tradidit 
spiritum. Tum eius Cordis palpitatio constitit ac desiit, eiusque 
sensibilis amor intermissus est usque dum ipse, triumphata morte, e 
sepulcro resurrexit. Postquam autem eius corpus, sempiternae gloriae 
statum adeptum, Divini Redemptoris animo, mortis victoris, iterum 
coniunctum est, Cor eius Sacratissimum imperturbabili ac placido pulsu 
moveri numquam destitic nec desistet, eiusque triplicem amorem signi- 
ficare numquam pariter desinet, quo Dei Filius cum suo caelesti Patre 
devincitur et cum hominum communitate universa, cuius ipse pleno iure 
mysticum est caput. 


Ill 


Nunc vero, Venerabiles Fratres, ut ex piis hisce considerationibus 
uberes possimus salutaresque colligere fructus aliquantisper meditari 
ac contemplari libet multiplices Servatoris nostri Iesu Christi humanos 
divinosque affectus, quos quidem eius Cor per mortalis vitae cursum 
participando rettulit, ac nunc refert, aeternumque per aevum referet. 
Ex Evangelii praesertim paginis lux nobis affulget, qua collustrati ac 
roborati divini huius Cordis sacrarium ingredi possumus, unaque cum 
Apostolo gentium admirari abundantes divitias gratiae [Dei] in bonitate 
super nos in Christo lesu.? 

Una cum humano ac divino pulsatur amore adorandum Iesu Christi 
Cor, postquam Maria Virgo magnanimum illud verbum Fiat pronuntiavit 
ac Dei Verbum, ut animadvertit Apostolus: ingrediens mundum dicit : 
Hostiam et oblationem noluisti, corpus autem aptasti mihi ; holocauto- 
mata pro peccato non tibi placuerunt. Tunc dixi : Ecce venio ; in capite 
libri scriptum est de me ut faciam, Deus, voluntatem tuam. .. . In qua 
voluntate sanctificati sumus per oblationem corporis Christi semel.® 
Amore itidem commovebatur, humanae suae voluntatis affectibus divin- 
oque amori concordissimo, cum in Nazarethana domo caelestia conserebat 
colloquia cum dulcissima Matre sua, et cum Iosepho putativo patre, cui 
oboediens laboriosam praestabat operam in tignariorum fabrorum arte. 
Ac triplici illo, de quo diximus, amore exercebatur in diuturnis suis 
apostolicis peregrinationibus habendis ; in innumeris patrandis miraculis, 
quibus vel mortuos ab inferis evocabat, vel omne genus aegrotis sanitatem 
impertiebat ; in exantlandis laboribus ; in sudore, fame, siti toleranda ; 
in nocturnis vigiliis, quibus caelestem Patrem amantissime precabatur ; 
in orationibus denique habendis et in parabolis proponendis explicandis- 
que ; illis nominatim, quae de misericordia agunt, ut de drachmate de- 
perdito, de amissa ove, et de prodigo filio ; quibus quidem in rebus et 
verbis, ut Gregorious Magnus animadvertit, ipsum Dei Cor manifestatur : 
Disce Cor Dei in verbis Dei, ut ardentius ad aeterna suspires.* 

Impensiore autem caritate Iesu Christi Cor permovebatur, cum ex ore 
eius verba eliciebantur incensissimum amorem spirantia. Ita, ut exempla 
proponamus, cum turbas defatigatas fameque affectas cerneret, exclam- 


1Matth. 27:50; Ioan. 19: 30. 
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abat: Misereor super turbam ;! et cum Ierusalem dilectissimam urbem 
suam peccatis obcaecatam prospiceret, ideoque extremae destinatam 
ruinae, hoc effatum edebat: Ierusalem, Ierusalem, quae occidis pro- 
phetas et lapidas eos qui ad te missi sunt, quoties volui congregare filios 
tuos, quemadmodum gallina congregat pullos suos sub alas, et noluisti !* 
Ob amorem autem erga Patrem suum, et ob sanctam indignationem 
palpitavit Cor eius, cum vidit sacrilegum coramercium in Templo fieri, 
cuius violatores hisce verbis increpavit : Scriptum est : Domus mea domus 
orationis vocabitur ; vos autem fecistis illam speluncam latronum).* 

At peculiari amore pavoreque commotum est Cor eius cum acerrimorum 
cruciatuum horam iam imminere prospexit, ac naturali motu ingruentibus 
doloribus ac morti repugnans, ex clamavit: Pater mi, si possibile est, 
transeat a me calix iste ;4 invicto autem amore summaque aegritudine, 
cum a proditore osculo exceptus, hisce verbis eum allocutus est, quae 
extremum videntur misericordissimi Cordis eius invitamentum amico 
datum, qui impio, foedifrago obstinatissimoque animo eum carnficibus 
traditurus erat: Amice, ad quid venisti? Osculo Filium hominis 
tradis ? ; 5 miseratione vero amoreque impensissimo, cum piis mulieribus 
sibi illacrimantibus, immeritum crucis supplicium subituro, dixit : Filiae 
Ierusalem, nolite flere super me, sed super vos ipsas flete, et super filios 
vestros . . . ; quia si in viridi ligno haec faciunt, in arido quid fiet ? ® 

Ac tandem Divinus Redemptor, ex cruce pendens, Cor suum sensit 
variis vehementibusque aestuare affectibus, hoc est amoris flagrantissimi, 
consternationis, misericordiae, incensissimi desiderii, serenaeque requietis; 
quos quidem affectus haec effata significanter indicant: Pater, dimitte 
illis ; non enim sciunt quid faciunt ; 7 Deus meus, Deus meus, ut quid 
dereliquisti me ? ; ® Amen dico tibi, hodie mecum eris in Paradiso ;* 
Sitio ;#° Pater, in manus tuas commendo spiritum meum." 

Quisnam vero queat illos Divini Cordis pulsus, infiniti eius amoris 
indices, digne describere, quos iis temporis momentis edidit, cum maxima 
dona hominibus impertiit : hoc est semet ipsum in Eucharistiae Sacra- 
mento, Sanctissimam Matrem suam, ac sacerdotale nobiscum com- 
municatum munus ? 

Etiam antequam Ultimam Cenam cum discipulis suis manducaret, 
Christus Dominus, cum nosceret se instituturum esse Sacramentum 
Corporis et Sanguinis sui, cuius effusione Novum Foedus consecrandum 
erat, Cor suum senserat vehementibus excitari motibus, quos Apostolis 
hisce verbis significavit: Desiderio desideravi hoc pascha manducare 
vobiscum, antequam patiar ; 1* qui quidem motus vehementiores etiam 
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procul dubio fuere, cum accepto pane, gratias egit, et fregit, et dedit eis 
dicens : Hoc est Corpus meum, quod pro vobis datur, hoc facite in meam 
commemorationem., Similiter et calicem, postquam cenavit, dicens: 
Hic est calix movum testamentum in Sanguine meo, qui pro vobis 
fundetur. ! 

Merito igitur asseverari potest divinam Eucharistiam, utpote Sacra- 
mentum et Sacrificium, quorum alterum hominibus impertit, alterum 
vero ipsemet perpetuo immolat ab ortu solis usque ad occasum,? 
itemque sacerdotium dona profecto esse Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu. 

Cuius quidem Sacratissimi Cordis pretiosissimum quoque donum est, 
ut diximus, Maria Dei Mater alma, nostrumque omnium amantissima 
Mater. Quae enim Redemptoris nostri Genetrix fuit secundum carnem, 
eiusque socia in Hevae filiis revocandis ad divinae gratiae vitam, ea merito 
fuit totius humani generis spiritualis salutata Mater. Quam ad rem S. 
Augustinus de ea scribit: Plane mater membrorum Salvatoris, quod 
nos sumus quia caoperate est caritate, ut fideles in Ecclesia nascerentur 
qui illius capitis membra sunt.® 

Atque incruento sui ipsius dono, sub specie panis et vini, Servator noster 
Iesus Christus adiungere voluit, tamquam praecipuum documentum 
intimae infinitaeque caritatis suae, cruentum Crucis Sacrificium. Qua 
quidem agendi ratione exemplum praebuit excelsae illius caritatis, quam 
quasi summam amoris metam discipulis suis proposuerat hisce verbis : 
Maiorem hac dilectionem nemo habet, ut animam suam ponat quis pro 
amicis suis.“ Quamobrem Iesu Christi Filii Dei amor, per Golgothae 
Sacrificium, Dei ipsius amorem luculenter significanterque patefacit : 
In hoc cognoscimus caritatem Dei, quoniam ille animam suam pro nobis 
posuit ; et nos debemus pro fratribus animam ponere.’ Ac _ reapse 
Divinus Redemptor noster amore magis quam vi carnificum Cruci affixus 
est ; eiusque voluntarium holocaustum supremum donum est, quod 
singulis hominibus impertiit secundum pressam illam Apostoli senten- 
tiam : Dilexit me, et tradidit semetipsum pro me.® 

Nullum igitur dubium esse potest sacratissimum Cor Iesu, cum sit, 
intima prorsus ratione, Incarnati Verbi vitae particeps, atque adeo veluti 
Divinitatis instrumentum assumptum fuerit, haud minus quam cetera 
humanae naturae membra, in divinae gratiae divinaeque omnipotentiae 
operibus exsequendis, 7? legitimum etiam immensae illius caritatis sym- 
bolum esse, qua permotus Servator noster per suum profusum Sanguinem 
mysticum cum Ecclesia inivit matrimonium: Per caritatem pro Ecclesia 
sibi in sponsam coniungenda passus est. Ex vulnerato igitur Redemp- 
toris Corde Ecclesia, utpote Redemptionis Sanguinis administra, nata est, 
ex eodemque Sacramentorum gratia, ex qua Ecclesiae filii supernam vitam 
hauriunt, uberrime profluxit, ut in sacra Liturgia legimus: Ex Corde 
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scisso Ecclesia Christo iugata nascitur.... Qui Corde fundis gratiam).! 
De huius symboli ratione, quae ne antiquis quidem Patribus scriptoribus- 
que ecclesiasticis ignota erat, Doctor Communis, quasi eorundem vocibus 
resonans, haec scribit: Ex latere Christi fluxit aqua ad abluendum, 
sanguis autem ad redimendum. Et ideo sanguis competit sacramento 
Eucharistiae, aqua autem sacramento Baptismi ; qui tamen habet vim 
ablutivam ex virtute sanguinis Christi.2 Quod heic de latere Christi 
scribitur, a milite vulnerato et aperto, idem de Corde eius dicendum est 
quod profecto lancea suo ictu attigit, quandoquidem miles ea de causa 
eam vibraverat, ut de Iesu Christi cruci fixi morte certo modo constaret. 
Quamobrem Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu vulnus, iam mortali hac vita functi, 
per saeculorum decursum vivida imago est illius caritatis sponte editae, 
qua Deus Unigenam suum hominibus redimendis dedit, et qua Christus 
nos omnes tam vehementer adamavit ut semet ipsum pro nobis in Cal- 
variae loco cruentam hostiam immolaret : Christus dilexit nos, et tradidit 
semetipsum pro nobis oblationem et hostiam Deo in odorem suavitatis).° 

Postquam Servator noster ad caelum ascendit una cum corpore aeter- 
nae gloriae spendoribus ornato, seditque ad dexteram Patris, flagrantis- 
simo amore, quo etiam Cor eius palpitat, Ecclesiam suam sponsam pro- 
sequi non desiit. In manibus siquidem, in pedibus et in latere fulgentia 
vulnerum signa praefert, quae triplicem ab se adeptam victor iamre- 
praesentant, hoc est de daemone, de peccato, de morte ; atque habet 
itidem in Corde suo, quasi in scrinio pretiosissimo repositos, immensos 
illos meritorum thesauros, triplicis eiusdem triumphi fructus, quos 
redempto humano generi largiter impertit. Haec est veritas consolationis 
plena, quam Apostolus gentium hisce verbis asseverat: Ascendens in 
altum captivam duxit captivatem, dedit dona hominibus. . . Qui 
descendit, ipse est et qui ascendit super omnes caelos, ut impleret omnia. 

Spiritus Sancti donum, ad discipulos missi, primum est signum per- 
spicuum munificae caritatis eius post triumphalem ascensum ad dexteram 
Patris. Siquidem post dies decem, Spiritus Paraclitus a caelesti Patre 
datus super eos descendit in Cenaculo congregatos, secundum illud, 
quod in Ultima Cena promiserat: Ego rogabo Patrem, et alium 
Paraclitum dabit vobis, ut maneat vobiscum in aeternum.5 Qui 
quidem Spiritus Paraclitus, cum sit mutuus Amor personalis, hoc est 
Patris erga Filium et Filii erga Patrem, ab utroque mittitur, ac species 
indutus quasi linguarum ignis in eorum animos infundit divinae caritatis 
copiam ceterorumque caelestium charismatum. Huius divinae caritatis 
infusio ab eo etiam Corde Servatoris nostri orta est, in quo sunt omnes 
theasauri sapientiae et scientiae absconditi.6 Est enim haec caritas 
Iesu Cordis eiusque Spiritus donum ; qui quidem est Spiritus Patris et 
Filii, ex quo et Ecclesiae ortus et eius mirabilis propagatio panditur ad 
universas ethnicorum gentes, quas idolorum cultus, fraternum odium, 
morum corruptio ac violentia foedaverant. Haec divina caritas est 
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Cordis Christi eiusque Spiritus pretiosissimum donum ; quae Apostolis et 
Martyribus fortitudinem illam impertiit, qua roborati ad mortem usque, 
heroum more obitam, certaverunt, ut Evangelii veritatem praedicarent 
effusoque sanguine testarentur; quae Ecclesiae Doctoribus studium 
incensissimum indidit catholicae fidei illustrandae tutandaeque ; quae 
Confessorum virtutes aluit, eosque ad utilissima mirandaque excitavit 
opera suae ceterorumque saluti aeternae ac temporariae profutura ; 
quae denique Virginibus suasit ut sponte iucundeque sensuum voluptat- 
ibus abstinerent, seseque omnino caelestis Sponsi amori consecrarent. 
Divinae huic caritati celebrandae, quae ex Incarnati Verbi Corde exundans 
in omnium credentium animos Sancti Spiritus ope infunditur, gentium 
Apostolus illum victoriae hymnum edidit, qui Iesu Christi Capitis eiusque 
mystici corporis membrorum triumphum de iis omnibus praedicaret, 
quae instaurandum inter homines Divinum amoris Regnum quovis modo 
praepedirent : Quis . . . nos separabit a caritate Christi ? tribulatio ? an 
angustia ? an fames? ‘an nuditas? an periculum? an persecutio? an 
gladius?... Sed in his omnibus superamus propter eum qui dilexit nos. 
Certus sum enim quia neque mors, neque vita, neque angeli, neque 
principatus, neque virtutes, neque instantia, neque futura, neque fortitudo 
neque altitudo, neque profundum neque creatura alia poterit nos separ- 
are a caritate Dei, quae est in Christo Iesu Domino nostro.! 

Nihil igitur vetat quominus sacratissimum Iesu Christi Cor adoremus, 
utpote particeps atque naturale ac significantissimum symbolum in- 
exhaustae illius caritatis, qua Divinus Redemptor noster adhuc flagrat 
erga hominum genus. [Illud siquidem, etsi mortalis huius vitae pertur- 
bationibus iam obnoxium non est, vivit tamen ac palpitat, atque indisso- 
lubili modo cum Divini Verbi Persona, et in ipsa et per ipsam cum divina 
voluntate eius coniungitur. Quamobrem, cum Cor Christi redundet 
divino humanoque amore, et cum omnium gratiarum thesaurorum prae- 
dives sit, quos Redemptor noster sua vita, suis cruciatibus suaque morte 
acquisivit, fons est profecto perennis illius caritatis, quam ipsius Spiritus 
effundit in omnia mystici sui corporis membra. 

Cor igitur Servatoris nostri imaginem quodammodo refert divinae 
personae Verbi, itemque duplicis naturae, humanae nempe divinaeque ; 
atque in eo considerare possumus non modo symbolum sed etiam veluti 
summam totius mysterii nostrae Redemptionis. Cum sacratissimum 
Iesu Christi Cor adoramus, in ipso et per ipsum tum increatum Divini 
Verbi amorem, tum humanum pariter eius amorem ceterosque affectus 
atque virtutes adoramus, quandoquidem uterque amor Redemptorem 
nostrum permovit ad sese pro nobis universaque Ecclesia Sponsa sua 
immolandum, secundum Apostoli sententiam: “Christus dilexit Ec- 
clesiam, et se ipsum tradidit pro ea, ut illam sanctificaret, mundans 
lavacro aquae in verbo vitae, ut exhiberet ipse sibi gloriosam Ecclesiam, 
non habentem maculam, aut rugam, aut aliquid huiusmodi, sed ut sit 
sancta et immaculata.? 

Ut Christus dilexit Ecclesiam, ita triplici eo amore, de quo diximus, 
eam adhuc impensissime adamat, qui quidem eum quasi advocatum* 

1 Rom. 8 : 35. 37-39. 


2 Eph. 5 : 25-27. 
*Cfir. I Ioan. 2:1. 
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nostrum permovet, ut gratiam nobis et misericordiam conciliet a Patre, 
semper vivens ad interpellandum pro nobis.! Predes, quae ex in- 
exhausto eius amore eliciuntur et admoventur ad Patrem intermittuntur 
numquam. Ut in diebus carnis suae,? ita nunc in Caelis triumphans, 
Caelestem Patrem haud minore efficacitate adprecatur ; eique, qui sic 
dilexit mundum, ut Filium suum Unigenitum daret ; ut omnis qui credit 
in eum non pereat, sed habeat vitam aeternam,? Cor suum ostendit 
vivum, et quasi sauciatum impensioreque aestuans amore, quam cum 
exanimum Romani militis lancea vulneratum est : Propterea vulneratum 
est Cor tuum, ut per vulnes visibile vulnus amoris invisibile videamus.* 
Haud dubium igitur est caelestem Patrem, qui etiam proprio Filio 
suo non pepercit, sed pro nobis omnibus tradit illum, 5a tanto Advocato 
tam vehementi amore rogatum, per eum nullo non tempore uberem 
demissurum esse in homines universos divinarum gratiarum copiam. 


IV 


Voluimus, Venerabiles Fratres, per summa lineamenta vobis christiano- 
que populo proponere intimam Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu cultus naturam 
perennesque divitias, quae ex eo oriuntur, prouti ex doctrina divinitus 
patefacta, quasi ex primario fonte panduntur. Putamus autem anim- 
adversiones has Nostras, quae Evangelii luce collustrantur, in comperto 
posuisse hunc cultum nihil aliud, ad summam quod pertinet, esse nisi 
Incarnati Verbi divini humanique amoris cultum, atque etiam nisi illius 
amoris cultum, quo caelestis quoque Pater et Spiritus Sanctus pecatores 
homines prosequuntur ; nam, ut Angelicus docet, Augustae Trinitatis 
caritas humanae Redemptionis principium est, quatenus in humanam 
lesu Christi voluntatem, et in adorandum Cor eius uberrime exundans, 
eum eadem caritate permotum induxit ad suum sanguinem profundendum, 
ut nos a peccati captivate redimeret :* Baptismo habeo baptizari, et 
quomodo coarctor usquedum perficiatur.” 

Persuasum igitur habemus cultum, quo amorem Dei et Iesu Christi 
erga hominum genus prosequimur per augustum signum transverberati 
Cordis Redemptoris cruci affixi, numquam fuisse a fidelium pietate plane 
alienum, quamvis clara luce innotuerit ac miro quodam modo in Ecclesia 
quoquoversus sit propagatus temporibus a nostris non ita remotis, max- 
ime postquam divinum hoc arcanum Dominus ipse quibusdam filiis suis, 
supernorum munerum copia donatis, privatim patefecerat, quos etiam 
nuntios ac praecones eiusdem sibi elegerat. 

Re enim vera nullo non tempore fuerunt homines Deo praecipue devoti, 
qui, Almae Deiparae, Apostolorum, insignium Ecclesiae Patrum exempla 


1 Hebr. 7: 25. 

* Hebr. 5: 7. 

*Toan. 3: 16. 

*S. Bonaventura, Opusc. X : Vitis mystica, c. III, n. 5; Opera Omnia. Ad Claras 
Aquas (Quaracchi) 1898, tom. VIII, p. 164; cfr. S. Thom., Sum. Theol., III, q. 54, 
a4: ed. Leon., tom. XI, 1903. p. 513. 

5 Rom. 8 : 32. 

*Cfr. Sum. Theol., III, q. 48, a. 5: ed. Leon., tom. XI, 1903, p. 467. 
7Luc. 12: 50. 
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secuti, adversus sanctissimam Christi naturam humanam, et praesertim 
erga vulnera, quibus eius corpus in salutari cruciatuum perpessione fuit 
dilaceratum, cultum adorationis, gratiarum actionis et amoris adhib- 
uerunt. 

Praeterea, nonne verbis ipsis: Dominus meus, et Deus meus,! quae 
Thomas Apostolus effatus est, quaeque ex incredulo in fidei sectatorem 
eum mutatum esse significavere, haud dubia continetur professio fidei, 
adorationis et amoris, e vulnerata Domini humana natura ad maiestatem 
divinae Personae emergens ? 

Quodsi transfixo Servatoris Corde homines semper vehementius sunt 
adacti ad excolendum infinitum eius amorem, quo mortalium genus 
complecitur, quandoquidem cuiusvis aetatis christifidelibus verba Zac- 
ariae prophetae, a Ioanne Evangelista ad Iesum cruci affixum translata, 
dicta sunt: Videbunt in quem transfixerunt,? est tamen fatendum non 
nisi paulatim ac progressione quadam idem Cor peculiaris cultus obsequiis 
esse ornatum, quasi imaginem amoris humani et divini in Verbo Incarnato 
insidentis. 

Perstringere autem volentibus huiusce cultus insignes quasi gradus 
per temporum, si pietatem spectes, ordines, statim nomina occurrunt 
quorundam, qui, hac in re praecipuam famam adepti, tamquam antesig- 
nani habendi sunt religionis formae, quae privatim atque pededemptim 
in religiosis sodalitatibus magis magisque invalescebat. Ut exampla 
afferamus, de hoc Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu cultu firmando magisque in 
dies provehendo bene meruerunt S. Bonaventura, S. Albertus Magnus, 
S. Gertrudis, S. Catharina Senensis, B. Henricus Suso, S. Petrus Canisius, 
S. Franciscus Salesius. S. Ioannes Eudes auctor fuit primi officii liturgici, 
honori Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu celebrandi, cuius quidem sollemne festum, 
multis Episcopis Galliae probantibus, die xx mensis Octobris anno 
MDCLXXII_ primum peractum est. At potissimum profecto locum 
in iis, qui nobilissimum hoc religionis genus promoverunt, obtinet S. 
Margarita Maria Alacoque, quae, B. Claudio de la Colombiére, pietatis 
magistro ipsius, adiutricem praebente operam, id, praeclaro studio 
incensa, est assecuta, ut huiusmodi cultus ratio tot aucta incrementis, 
non sine magna christifidelium admiratione, constitueretur,atque, amoris 
et satisfactionis proprietatibus insignis, a ceteris distingueretur pietatis 
christianae formis.* 

Satis est hanc memoriam illius aetatis, qua hic Sacratissimi Cordis 
Iesu cultus augescebat, repetere, ut plane intellegamus mirabilem eius 
progressionem esse ex eo profectam quod cum natura christianae religionis 
omnino congrueret, quippe quae esset religio amoris. Cultum ergo 
huiusmodi non inde exordium sumpsisse dicendum est, quod a Deo sit 
privatim patefactus, neque repente in Ecclesia exstitisse ; sed e fide 
vivida fervidaque sponte effloruisse pietate, qua homines, supernis 
cumulati muneribus, in adorandum Redemptorem et gloriosa eius vulnera 
erant affecti, immensi amoris eiusdem quasi testimonia perfringentia 
animos quam maxime. Proinde, ut patet, ea, quae S. Margaritae 


1 Toan. 20: 28. 
*Toan. 19: 37 ; Cfr. Zach. 12: 10. 
*Cfr. Litt. Enc. Misserentissimus Redemptor : A. .A S. XX, 1928, pp. 167-168. 
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Mariae revelata sunt, nihil novi doctrinae catholicae attulerunt. Earum 
autem momentum in eo est, quod Christus Dominus—Sacratissimum 
Cor suum ostendens—modo extraordinario et singulari mentes hominum 
ad mysterium amoris misericordissimi Dei erga genus humanum con- 
templandum colendumque advocare voluit. Hac siquidem peculiari 
manifestatione Christus Cor suum expressis ac repetitis verbis indicavit 
tamquam symbolum, quo homines ad cognitionem et agnitionem amoris 
sui allicerentur ; simulque tamquam signum et pignus constituit mise- 
ricordiae et gratiae pro Ecclesiae necessitatibus nostrorum temporum. 

Praeterea hunc cultum ex ipsis christianae doctrinae dimanare 
principiis, eo aperte demonstratur, quod Sedes Apostolica prius approbavit 
hoc sollemne liturgicum quam scripta S. Margaritae Mariae ; nam, non 
proprie rationem habens privatae cuiusvis patefactionis divinitus patratae, 
sed fidelium votis benigne obsecundans, Sacrum Consilium religionis 
ritibus praepositum, decreto die xxv mensis Ianuarii anno MDCCLXV 
lato, et a Decessore Nostro Clemente XIII die VI mensis Februarii 
eiusdem anni approbato, Episcopis Polonis et Romanae Archiconfrater- 
nitati a Sacratissimo Corde Jesu, quae vocatur, festum liturgicum con- 
cessit celebrandum ; quod quidem Apostolica Sedes eo consilio fecit ut 
hoc modo ampliaretur cultus iam existens ac vigens, cuius esset sym- 
bolice renovare memoriam illius divini amoris,1 quo Servator noster 
impulsus est ut victimam se praeberet hominum crimina expiantem. 

Primam vero hanc approbationem, privilegii nomini factam certisque 
arctatam finibus, altera post unum fere saeculum est subsecuta, longe 
maioris momenti ac sollemnioribus concepta verbis. Decretum dicimus, 
ut supra memoravimus, a Sacro Consilio religionis ritibus tuendis die 
XXIII mensis Augusti anno MDCCCLVI editum, quo Decessor Noster 
imm. mem. Pius IX, preces Episcoporum Galliae et universi fere nominis 
Catholici admittens, festum Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu ad totam pertinere 
iussit Ecclesiam, ab eaque rite celebrari mandavit.2 Quod factum non 
immerito sempiternae est christifidelium memoriae commendandum, nam, 
quemadmodum in liturgia eiusdem sollemnis scriptum videmus : Exinde 
cultus Sacratissimi Cordis quasi flumen exundans, prolutis impedimentis 
omnibus, per totum se orbem effudit. 

Ex iis, quae hactenus, Venerabiles Fratres, exposuimus, perspicue 
patet e divinis litteris, ex doctrina a maioribus tradita, e sacra liturgia, 
quasi e liquido altoque fonte, fidelibus repetendum esse cultum Sacratis- 
simi Cordis Iesu, si in intimam eius naturam cupiant penetrare, eamque 
pie meditantes, pabulum accipere ad alendum augendum que religionis 
ardorem. Quodsi cultus hic assidue, mente illuminata altiusque per- 
spiciente exerceatur, fieri non potest quin animus fidelis ad suavem illam 
cognitionem caritatis Christi perveniat, quae summam efficit vitae 
christianae, ut Apostolus, de se ipso expertus, docet: Huius rei gratia 
flecto genua mea ad Patrem Domini nostri Iesu Christi... ut det vobis 
secundum divitias gloriae suae virtute corroborari per Spiritum eius in 
interiorem hominem ; Christum habitare perfidem in cordibus vestris, in 
caritate radicati et fundati ; ut possitis . . . scire etiam supereminentem 

1Cfr. A. Gardellini, Decreta authentica, 1857, n. 4579, tom. III, p. 174. 


*Cfir. Decr. S. C. Rit., apud N. Nilles, De rationibus festorum Sacratissimi Cordis 
Tesu et purissimi Cordis Mariae, 5a ed., Innsbruck, 1885, tom. I. p. 167. 
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scientiae caritatem Christi, ut impleamini in omnem plenitudinem Dei.! 
Cuius omnia complectentis plenitudinis Dei clarissima imagoe et ipsum 
Cor Christi lesu: plenitudinem dicimus misericordiae, quae propria est 
Novi Testamenti, in quo benignitas et humanitas apparuit Salvatoris 
nostri Dei,2?nam: Non misit Deus Filium suum in mundum utiudicet 
mundum, sed ut salvetur mundus per ipsum.? 

Ecclesiae igitur, hominum magistrae, semper fuit persuasum, ex quo 
priora de cultu Sacratissimi Cordis Iesus legitima edidit documenta, 
primarias huius rationes, hoc est actus amoris et satisfactionis, quibus 
infinitus amor Dei erga mortalium genus colatur, minime esse materialismi, 
qui dicitur, et superstitionis veneno infectas, sed eundem cultum esse 
formam piecatis, quo plane perficiatur religio ad animum attinens et 
vera omnino, quam ipse Servator, mulierem Samaritanam allocutus, 
praenuntiavit : Venit hora, et nunc est, quando veri adoratores adorabunt 
Patrem in spiritu et veritate. Nam et Pater tales quaerit, qui adorent 
eum. Spiritus est Dets ; et eos, qui adorant eum, in spiritu et veritate 
oportet adorare. 

Nefas igitur est asserere contemplationem physici Cordis Iesu impedire 
quominus ad intimum Dei amorem perveniatur, et animum in via, qua 
ad summas proficiat virtutes, remorari. Quam falsam mysticam doctrin- 
am Ecclesia omnino reicit, quemadmodum, per Decessorem Nostrum fel. 
rec. Innocentium X locuta, commenta respuit eorum, qui ista effutie- 
bant : Nec debent animae huius viae internae elicere actus amoris erga 
beatam Virginem, Sanctos aut humanitatem Christi: quia, cum ista 
obiecta sensibilia sint, talis est amor erga illa. Nulla creatura, nec 
beata Virgo nec Sancti sedere debent in nostro corde: quia solus Deus 
vult illud occupare et possidere.5 Qui ita sentiunt, eos liquet opinari 
imaginem Cordis Christi nihil altius significare quam eius sensibilem 
amorem, atque adeo non esse huiusmodi ut in ea, quasi in novo funda- 
mento, innitatur cultus latriae, qui solum ad id pertinet, quod suapte 
natura est divinum. At hanc sacras imagines interpretandi rationem 
omnino falsam esse non est quin videat, cum latius patens earundem 
significatio nimis arctis finibus circumscribatur. Contra atque hi, 
sentiunt docentque theologi catholici, e quibus S. Thomas haec scribit : 
Imaginibus non exhibetur religionis cultus, secundum quod in seipsis 
considerantur, quasi res quaedam: sed secundum quod sunt imagines 
ducentes in Deum incarnatum. Motus autem qui est in imaginem, 
prout est imago, non sistit in ipsa, sed tendit in id cuius est imago. Et 
ideo ex hoc quod imaginibus Christi exhibetur religionis cultus, non 
diversificatur ratio latriae, nec virtus religionis.® Ad ipsam _ igitur 
Verbi Incarnati Personam, ut ad finem, dirigitur cultus qui, comparate 
sane aestimandus, imaginibus adhibetur, sive reliquiae sunt ad acerba, 
quae Servator nostra causa pertulit, tormenta pertinentes, sive simula- 


1 Eph. 3: 14, 16-19. 

272.3: 4. 

3 Toan. 3: 17. 

*Toan. 4: 23-24. 

5 Innocentius XI, Constit. Ap. Coelestis Pastor, 19 Novembris 1687; Bullarium 
Romanum, Romae, 1734 tom. VIII, p. 443. 

® Sum. Theol., 11-II, q. 81 a. 3 ad 3m: ed. Leon., tom. IX, 1897, p. 180. 
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crum ipsum, vi atque significatione cetera super ansomnia, scilicet trans- 
verberatum Cor Christi in crucem acti. 

Itaque a re corporali, quae est Cor Christi Iesu, eiusque naturali signifi- 
catione nobis licet addecetque nos, christiana fide suffultos, ascendere 
non solum ad contemplandum eius amorem, qui sensibus percipiatur, 
sed altius etiam ad considerandum et adorandum celsissimum amorem 
infusum ; ac denique, suavi pariter et sublimi quodam animi cursu, ad 
meditandum et adorandum Amorem divinum Verbi Incarnati ; quando- 
quidem e fide, qua credimus utramque naturam, humanam ac divinam, 
in Persona Christi esse unitam, mente concipere possumus necessitudines 
illas arctissimas quae inter sensibilem amorem physici Cordis lesu inter- 
cedunt et duplicem amoren, spiritualem quidem, humanum scilicet ac 
divinum. Hi enim amores non tantum una simul existentes dicendi 
sunt in adorabili Persona Divini Redemptoris, sed etiam inter se naturali, 
nexu coniuncti, quatenus divino humanus sensibilisque subiciuntur 
atque illius analogicam similitudinem referent. Non autem contendimus 
Cor Iesu ita esse intellegendum ut in eo habeatur et adoretur imago 
formalis, quae dicitur, seu signum perfectum et absolutum eius amoris 
divini, cum intima huius essentia nullo modo adaequari possit quavis 
creata imagine ; sed christifidelis, Cor Iesu excolens, una cum Ecclesia 
signum adorat et quasi vestigium Caritatis divinae, quae eo progressa est 
ut etiam Corde Verbi Incarnati hominum genus adamaret tot flagitiis 
contaminatum. 

Necesse est ergo ut in hoc doctrinae capite tanti momenti tantaeque 
prudentiae unusquisque animo semper teneat veritatem naturalis symboli, 
quo physicum Cor Iesu ad Personam Verbi refertur, totam niti in veritate 
primaria hypostaticae unionis ; si quis autem verum esse hoc negaverit, 
falsas opiniones, ab Ecclesia non semel reiectas, instauret, utpote quae 
uni Personae in Christo, utraque tamen natura distincta manente et 
integra, adversentur. 

Qua praecipua veritate constituta, mente percipimus Cor Iesu esse 
cor personae divinae, hoc est Verbi Incarnati, atque adeo eo repraesentari 
et quasi sub oculos subici totum amorem, quo nosmet est complexus et 
etiamnum complectitur. Quam ipsam ob causam tantum est cultui 
Sacratissimi Cordis tribuendum ut existimetur absolutissima, si usum et 
exercitationem spectes, professio christianae religionis. Haec enim 
est religio Iesu, quae tota posita est in Mediatore homine ac Deo ; ita ut 
ad Cor Dei perveniri nequeat nisi per Cor Christi, quemadmodum ipse 
ait: Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita. Nemo venit ad Patrem, nisi per 
me. + Quae cum ita sint, facile colligimus cultum Sacratissimi Cordis 
Iesu, ad ipsam rei naturam quod attinet, esse cultum amoris, quo Deus 
per Iesum nos dilexit, ac simul nostri exercitationem amoris, quo in Deum 
et in ceteros ferimur homines; vel, ut aliis utamur verbis, huiusmodi 
cultus in amorem Dei erga nos intenditur, in eum nempe qui adoretur, 
cui gratiae agantur, cuius ad imitationem vivatur : eoque spectat, tam- 
quam ad finem assequendum, ut amorem, quo Deo ceterisque devincimur 
hominibus, ad perfectionem absolutionemque perducamus, alacrius in 
dies exsequendo mandatum novum, quod Divinus Magister Apostolis 


1 Ioan. 14: 6. 
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quasi sacram hereditatem dedit, cum diceret: Mandatum novum do vobis, 
ut diligatis invicem, sicut dilexi vos.... Hoc est praeceptum meum, 
ut diligatis invicem, sicut dilexi vos.1 Quod mandatum reapse novum 
est et Christi proprium, nam, ut ait Aquinas : (Brevis differentia Novi et 
Veteris Testamenti; ut enim dicit Ieremias: ‘‘ Feriam domui Israel 
foedus novum.”* Quod autem mandatum istud in Veteri Testamento 
ex timore et amore sancto erat, pertinebat ad Novum Testamentum : 
unde hoc mandatum erat in veteni lege, non tamquam proprium eius, 
sed ut praeparativum novae legis.® 


V 


Antequam scribendi finem facimus de germana huiusmodi cultus 
ratione eiusque christiana praestantia, quas hactenus vobis considerandas 
proposuimus—pulcherrimas sane ac solacii pleanas—Nos, Apostolici 
muneris conscientia ducti, quod quidem primum Beato Petro concreditum 
est post triplicem in Christum Dominum amoris professionem peractam, 
opportunum ducimus vos iterum, Venerabiles Fratres, ac per vos universos 
quotquot in Christo habemus dilectissimos filios adhortari, ut contentiore 
usque studio suavissimam hanc religionis formam promovere studeatis ; 
hinc enim nostris etiam temporibus utilitates plurimas orituras esse 
confidimus. 

Re quidem vera, si allata argumenta, quibus transfixi Cordis Iesu 
cultus innititur, rite perpenduntur, omnibus profecto perspicuum est, 
heic non de communi pietatis forma agi, quam cuilibet ad arbitrium liceat 
ceteris posthabere aut parvipendere, sed de religionis obsequio, quod 
ad christianam adipiscendam perfectionem quam maxime conducat. Nam 
si devotio—secundum ipsam theologicam eamque communem notionem, 
quam Doctor Angelicus tradit—nihil aliiud esse videtur quam voluntas 
quaedam prompte tradendi se ad ea quae pertinent ad Dei famulatum,‘ 
num Dei famulatus magis debitus ac necessarius esse potest, itemque 
nobilior ac suavior, quam qui amori valeat inservire? Quid vero Deo 
gratius acceptiusque famulatu illo, qui divinae caritati obsequatur, 
quique amoris causa ipsi praestetur, quandoquidem quodlibet servitium 
ultro exhibitum quodammodo donum est, atque amor habet rationem 
primi doni, per quod omnia dona gratuita donantur?5 Summo igitur 
in honore habenda est ea religionis forma, cuius ope homo magis Deum 
colit ac diligit, seseque facilius atque expeditius divinae devovet caritati ; 
et quam ipse Redemptor noster proponere christianoque populo com- 
mendare dignatur est, itemque Summi Pontifices memorandis editis 
documentis tutati sunt magnisque laudibus exornarunt. Quamobrem 
temerariam ac detrimentosam rem egerit Deumque ipsum offenderit 
quisquis insigne hoc a Iesu Christo Ecclesiae datum beneficium parvi 
existimaverit. 


1Toan. 13: 34; 15: 12. 
2 Ter. 31: 31. 

3 Comment. in Evang. S. Ioann., c. XIII, 3, ed. Parmae, 1860, tom. X. p. 541. 
* Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 82, a. 1: ed. Leon., tom. IX 1897, p. 187. 

5 Ibid. I, q. 38, a. 2: ed. Leon., tom. IV, 1888, p. 393. 
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Quae cum ita sint, haud dubium est quin christifideles, sacratissimo 
Redemptoris Cordi obsequium tribuentes, officio obtemperent sane grav- 
issimo, quo Deo servire tenentur, ac simul Creatori Redemptorique se 
suaque omnia addicant, sive quae intime sentiunt, sive quae in vitae 
actione operantur, pareantque hoc modo divino illi mandato: _Diliges 
Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde tuo, et ex tota anima tua, et ex tota 
mente tua, et ex tota virtute tua.1 Iisdem praeterea firma certitudo 
est, se ad Deum colendum non ob privatum commodum praecipue per- 
moveri, quod corpus vel animum, praesentem vel aeternam vitam respiciat, 
sed ob ipsius Dei bonitatem, cui obsequium praestare contendunt, eum 
redamando, adorando, eidemque debitas persolvendo grates. Nisi ita 
sit, cultus Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu germanae christianae religionis indoli 
minime congruat, cum homo huiusmodi obsequio non divinim amorem 
praesertim colat ; atque adeo haud immerito uti aliquando fieri soiet, de 
nimio sui ipsius amore ac sollicitudine arguuntur, qui nobilissimum hoc 
pietatis genus perperam intellegunt aut minus recte in usum deducunt. 
Quamobrem firmiter omnes persuasum habeant, in cultu augustissimo 
Cordi Iesu exhibendo, non externa pietatis opera primas potioresque 
habere partes, nec causam potissimum ex beneficiis esse petendam, quae 
Christus Dominus idcirco privatis pollicitationibus spopondit, ut homines 
praecipua catholicae religionis officia, amoris nempe atque expiationis, 
ferventiore studio persolverent, atque ita suo etiam ipsorum spirituali 
emolumento quam maxime consulerent. 

Itaque, ad istiusmodi devotionis formam alacriter amplectendam, 
universos Nostros compellimus in Christo filios, sive qui defluentes ex 
Redemptoris Corde salutares aquas haurire iam assuescunt, sive praeser- 
tim qui spectatorum more curioso dubitantique animo eminus adspiciunt. 
Sedulo iidem considerent de cultu agi, ut iam diximus, qui in Ecclesia iam 
diu invaluit, ipsisque Evangelicis Litteris solide innititur ; cui doctrina 
a maioribus tradita sacraque Liturgia aperte favent, et quem Romani 
ipsi Pontifices inumeris amplissimisque laudibus extulerunt: qui quidem 
non satis habuerunt festum in honorem augustissimi Redemptoris 
Cordis instituere et ad universam Ecclesiam pertinere, verum etiam auct- 
ores fuerunt qui eidem Sacratissimo Cordi universum humanum genus 
sollemni ritu dicarent ac devoverent.? Accedunt denique uberes laetiss- 
imique fructus exinde in Ecclesiam derivati, hoc est innumeri ad christian- 
am religionem reditus, multorum fides vividius excitata, arctior christi- 
fidelium cum amantissimo Redemptore nostro coniunctio: quae omnia 
hisce pottossimum novissimis de cenniis crebrioribus luculentioribusque 
significationibus ante oculos prodiere. 

Dum mirandum huiusmodi circumspicimus spectaculum, pietatem 
scilicet erga Sacratissimum Cor Iesu tam late apud omnes christifidelium 
ordines propagatam atque incensam, grato sane iucundoque perfundimur 
consolationis sensu ; ac postquam debitas persolvimus Redemptori nostro 
grates, qui bonitatis infinitus est thesaurus, facere non possumus quin iis 


1 Marc. 12: 30; Matth. 22: 37. 

?Cfr. Leo XIII, Enc. Annum Sacrum : Acta Leonis, vol XIX, 1900, p., 71 sq; 
Decry. S. C. Rituum, 28 lun. 1899, in Decr. Auth. III, n. 3712 ; Pius XI, Enc. Miseren- 
tisimus Redemptor : A. A. S. 1928, p. 177 sq.; Deer. S. C. Rit., 29 Ian. 1929: A. A. S. 
XXI, 1929, p. 77. 
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omnibus paterno animo gratulemur qui sive e clero, sive ex laicorum 
ordine in hunc promovendum cultum actuosam suam contulerunt operam. 

Quamquam vero, Venerabiles Fratres, pietas in Sanctissimum Cor 
Iesu salutares ubique peperit christianae vitae fructus, neminem tamen 
fugit, militantem in terris Ecclesiam, ac praesertim civilem hominum 
consortionem, nondum plenam illam attigisse absolutamque perfectionis 
formam, quae Iesu Christi, Mystici Ecclesiae Sponsi humanique generis 
Redemptoris, votis optatisque respondeat. Haud pauci enim Ecclesiae 
filii huius matris vultum, quem in se ipsi referunt, nimiis maculis, nimiis 
rugis deturpant ; non omnes christifideles ea morum sanctitudine nitent, 
ad quam divinitus vocantur ; peccatores in male relictam Patris domum 
non omnes sunt reversi, ut inibi denuo stolam primam' induant atque 
anulum, fidei erga animi sui sponsum insigne, digito recipiant ; non omnes 
ethnici homines inter membra Mystici Corporis Christi adhuc sunt co- 
optati. Nec satis. Nam si acerbo Nos afficit dolore languescens bonorum 
fides, quorum in animis, fallaci terrestrium rerum cupiditate deceptis, 
divinae caritatis ardor defervet, ac pedetemptim restinguitur, multo 
vehementius excruciant impiorum hominum molimina, qui, veluti ab 
inferno hoste excitati, nunc cum maxime, implacabili apertoque odio 
flagrant in Deum, in Ecclesiam, ac praesertim in eum qui in terris Divini 
Redemptoris personam gerit, eiusque erga homines caritatem repraesentat, 
secundum vulgatissimam illam Mediolanensis Doctoris sententiam is 
enim interrogatur de quo dubitatur, sed Dominus non dubitat qui[Petrum] 
interrogat, non ut disceret, sed ut doceret quem elevandus in caelum, 
amoris sui nobis vicarium relinquebat. * 

Re quidem vera odium in Deum in eosque qui Dei vice legitime fun- 
guntur, eiusmodi delictum est, quo maius numquam patrare possit homo, 
ad Dei imaginem et similitudinem creatus, necnon ad eius perfruendam 
amicitiam perfectam perpetuoque in caelo mansuram destinatus ; siquid- 
em odio in Deum quam maxime a Summo Bono homo disiungitur, 
eodemque impellitur ad respuendum a seipso a suisque proximis quidquid 
a Deo proficiscitur, quidquid cum Deo coniungit, quidquid ad Deum 
perfruendum perducit, hoc est veritatem, virtutem, pacem, iustitiam,’ 

Cum igitur, pro dolor, cernere sit, eorum numerum, qui aeterni Numinis 
hostes se iactant, alicubi crebrescere, itemque commenticia materialismi 
placita re et opinione propagari, effrenamque cupiditatum licentiam passim 
extolli, quid mirum si multorum in animis deferveat caritas, quae chris- 
tianae religionis suprema lex est, quae verae perfectaeque iustitiae 
fundamentum exstat firmissimum et quae pacis castarumque deliciarum 
fons est praecipuus? Etenim, ut Servator noster admonuit : Quoniam 
abundavit iniquitas, refrigescet caritas multorum. 

Tot malorum oblato conspectu, quae, si alias umquam, hodie potissim- 
um singulos homines, domesticos convictus, nationes, universumque 
terrarum orbem tam acriter perturbant, undenam est, Venerabiles 
Fratres, medicina quarenda? Num pietatis forma inveniri potest, quae 
augustissimo Cordis Iesu cultu praestantior sit, quae congruentius 


1Luc. 15: 22. 
2 Exposit. in Evang. sec. Lucam, 1. X, n. 175: P. L. XV, 1942. 

*Cfr.S. Thom., Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 34, a. 2: ed. Leon., tom. VIII, 1895. p. 274. 
* Matth. 24: 12. 
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respondeat propriae catholica fidei in doli, quae aptius hodiernis Ecclesiae 
atque humani generis necessitatibus succurrat? Quodnam_ religionis 
obsequium hoc nobilius, suavius, salubrius, quandoquidem cultus, de 
quo agitur, totus in ipsam Dei caritatem! dirigitur? Denique quid 
efficacius caritate Christi—quam pietas erga Sacratissimum Cor lesu 
cotidie magis auget et fovet—christifideles permovere potest ad evangel- 
icam legem in vitae actionem reapse deducendam, qua quidem posthabita, 
ut praeclare monent Spiritus Sancti verba: Opus iustitiae pax,? 
haudquaquam veri nominis pacem inter homines haberi licet ? 

Quapropter, proximi Decessoris Nostri exemplum secuti, universis 
Nostris in Christo filiis perplacet iterum illa monitoria adhibere verba, 
quibus Leo XIII, imm. mem., ad exitum vergente superiore saeculo, 
christifideles omnes allocutus est, itemque quotquot de sua ipsorum 
deque civilis societatis salute sincero animo sunt solliciti: En alterum 
hodie oblatum oculis auspicatissimum divinissimumque signum : videlicet 
Cor Iesu sacratissimum . . . splendidissimo candore inter flammas elucens. 
In eo omnes collocandae spes : ex eo hominum petenda atque exspectanda 
salus. % 

Flagrantissimis quoque Nostris in optatis est, ut devotionis obsequium 
erga Cor Iesu tamquam unitatis, salutis, pacis vexillum sibi habeant et 
fontem omnes qui christiano gloriantur nomine, quique ad Regnum Christi 
in orbe stabiliendum operose decertant. Attamen ne quid putet, huius- 
modi obsequio aliquid ex ceteris detrahi religionis formis, quibus populus 
christianus, Ecclesia duce, divinum prosequitur Redemptorem. Sed 
contra incensa erga Cor Iesu pietas cultum praesertim sacratissimae 
Crucis, necnon amorem erga augustissimum altaris Sacramentum procul 
dubio fovebit et provehet. Enimvero asserere possumus—quod quidem 
ea, quae S. Gertrudi ac S. Margaritae Mariae a Iesu Christo revelata sunt, 
mirabili modo illustrant—neminem umquam de [Iesu Christo cruci 
affixo apta prorsus ratione sentire, nisi cui mystica ipsius Cordis pene- 
tralia patuerint. Nec facile percipere erit vim amoris, quo Christus 
compulsus nobis se ipse exhibuit spirituale alimentum, nisi peculiari 
modo Eucharistici Cordis Iesu cultum fovendo, cuius est recolere, ut 
verbis utamur Decessoris Nostri fel. rec. Leonis XIII, supremae dilectionis 
actum quo Redemptor Noster omnes Cordis sui divitias effundens, ut nobis- 
cum ad exitum usque saeculorum moram ageret, adorabile instituit 
Eucharistiae Sacramentum. ‘ Etenim non minima eius Cordis particula 
est Eucharistia, quam nobis ex tanta Cordis sui dedit caritate. 5 

Denique, desiderio vehementer permoti firma opponendi repagula 
impiis osorum Dei et Ecclesiae machinationibus, itemque domesticam 
et civilem societatem ad Dei proximorumque amorem iterum adducendi, 
asseverare non dubitamus, cultum Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu efficacissimam 


1Cfr. Enc. Miserentissimus Redemptor : A. A. S., XX, 1928, p. 166. 

2 Is. 32:17. 

3 Enc. Annum Sacrum : Acta Leonis, vol. XIX, 1900, p. 79 :Enc. Miserentissimus 
Redemptor : A. A. S., XX, 1928, p. 167. 

* Litt. Apost. quibus Archisodalitas a Corde Eucharistico Iesu ad S.Ioachim de 
Urbe erigitur, 17 Febr. 1903: Acta Leonis, vol. XXII, 1903, p. 307 sq. ; cfr. Enc. 
Mirae caritatis, 22 Maii 1902: Acta Leonis, vol XXII, 1903, p. 116. 

5S. Albertus M., De Eucharistia, dist. VI, tr. 1, c. 1: Opera Omnia, ed. Bor- 
gnet, vol XX XVIII, Parisiis, 1890, p. 358. 
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divinae caritatis disciplinam esse ; divinam caritatem dicimus, qua nitatur 
oportet Regnum Dei in singulorum animis, in domestico convictu, in 
nationibus stabiliendum, quemadmodum idem Decessor Noster piae 
mem. sapientissime monet: [Iesu Christi regnum a divina caritate 
vim et formam sumit : diligere dancte atque ordine, eius est fundamentum 
et summa. Ex quo illa necessario fluunt, officia inviolate servare : nihil 
alteri de iure detrahere : humana caelestibus inferiora ducere : amorem 
Dei rebus omnibus anteponere.! 

Quo vero ex cultu erga augustissimum Cor Iesu in christianam familiam, 
imo et in omne genus hominum copiosiora emolumenta fluant, curent 
christifideles, ut eidem cultus etiam erga Immaculatum Dei Genetricis 
Cor arcte copuletur. Cum enim ex Dei voluntate in humanae Redemptionis 
peragendo opere Beatissima Virgo Maria cum Christo fuerit indivulse 
coniuncta, adeo ut ex Iesu Christi caritate etusque cruciatibus cum amore 
doloribusque ipsius Matris intime consociatis sit nostra salus profecta, 
congruit omnino ut a christiano populo, quippe qui a Christo per Mariam 
divinam vitam sit ddeptus, post debita erga Sacratissimum Cor Iesu 
exhibita obsequia, etiam Cordi amantissimo caelestis Matris adiuncta 
pietatis, amoris, grati expiantisque animi studia praestentur. Cui quidem 
sapientissimo suavissimoque Dei Providentis consilio omnino concinit 
memorandus ille consecrationis ritus, quo Ipsimet Ecclesiam sanctam 
itemque universum terrarum orbem Intaminato Cordi Beatae Mariae 
Virginis sollemniter dicavimus ac devovimus. ? 

Cum autem hoc volvente anno, ut supra attigimus, feliciter primum 
expleatur saeculum ex quo iussu Decessoris Nostri fel. rec. Pii IX festum 
Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu in universa celebratur Ecclesia, vehementer 
cupimus, Venerabiles Fratres, ut saecularis huiusmodi memoria a christi- 
ano populo publicis adorationis, gratiarum actionis, expiationisque 
obsequiis divino Cordi Iesu exhibendis ubique sollemniter agatur. Quae 
quidem christianae laetitiae christianaeque pietatis sollemnia peculia- 
rissimo religionis ardore profecto celebrabuntur—coniunctis quidem cum 
christifidelium omnium caritatis vinculis communibusque precibus—in 
Natione illa, ex qua, non sine Dei nutu, sancta virgo huius cultus fautrix 
ac praeco indefatigabilis ortum duxit. 

Interea suavissima recreati spe, atque animo iam illos praecipientes 
spirituales fructus, quos ex cultu sacratissimi Cordis lesu—si quidem recta, 
quam proposuimus, ratione intellegatur, atque ad rem actuosa opera 
deducatur—affluenter in Ecclesia orituros confidimus, supplices admove- 
mus Deo preces, ut hisce flagrantissimis votis Nostris valido gratiarum 
suarum praesidio benignus obsecundet ; idque, divino adspirante Numine, 
auspicato contingat, ut ex statis huius anni celebrationibus pia christi- 
fidelium erga Sacratissimum Cor Iesu voluntas maiora in dies incrementa 
capiat, latiusque in terrarum orbe universo pateat omnibus suavissimum 
eius imperium et regnum: regnum nempe veritatis et vitae; regnum 
sanctitatis et gratiae ; regnum iustitiae, amoris et pacis. * 


1 Enc. Tametsi : Acta Leonis, vol. XX, 1900, p. 303. 
2 Cfr. A. A. S. XXXIV, 1942, p. 345 sq. 
3 Ex Miss. Rom., Praef. Iesu Christi Regis. 
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Horum autem munerum in auspicium, cum vobis singulis, Venerabiles 
Fratres, tum clero populoque curis vestris concreditis, iis nominatim qui 
dedita opera Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu cultum fovent ac provehunt, Apos- 
tolicam Benedictionem effuso animo impertimus. 

Datum Romae, apud S. Petrum, die xv mensis Maii, anno 
MDCCCCLVI. Pontificatus Nostri duodevicesimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 











Pontificia Commissio de re Biblica 


INSTRUCTIO 


DE CONSOCIATIONIBUS BIBLICIS ET DE CONVENTIBUS AC COETIBUS EJUSDEM 
GENER!Is [A. A. S., 48 (1956), pp. 61-64) 


Pontificia Ccmmissio de Re Biblica amplo encomio elatis plurimis 
illis, quae post Litteras Encyclicas Divino afffante Spiritu in campo 
Actionis Biblicae egregie facta sunt, opportunum duxit explicite insistere 
in condicionibus a quibus observatis pendet utrum hujus generis activitas 
desideratum fructum afferat necne. Finis hujus activitatis est ut Sacrae 
Scripturae cognitio et amor efficaciter promoveatur et in dies uberius 
crescat! 

“....Attamen ut hic finis rite obtineatur, omnia magna cum cura 
et prudentia paranda et dirigenda sunt. Ac primum quidem argumenta 
in conventibus tractanda apte eligantur oportet, idque maxime et iis 
quae ad doctrinam theologicam Sacrorum Librorum profundius cog- 
noscendam et ad cultum et venerationem Sacrarum Litterarum inter 
christifideles magis magisque fovendam apte valeant, iis tamen non 
omissis quaestionibus historicis, criticis, litterariis, quae in singulis 
regionibus majoris momenti sunt aut acrius disputantur. Dein oratores 
qui in hujusmodi conventibus verba faciunt, rerum de quibus agunt 
omni ex parte periti sint oportet, normis a Sancta Sede datis sincere 
oboedientes, in rebus proponendis prudentes et sobrii condicionis tam 
scientificae quam spiritualis audientium omnio conscii. Quantus fructus 
ex his conventibus hauriatur, si haec omnia diligenter observata fuerint, 
ex multis relationibus quae ad hanc Pont. Comm. pervenerunt, luculenter 
apparet. 

Dolendum tamen est rei nondum in omnibus regionibus normis modo 
expositis plane satisfieri atque interdum adesse periculum, ne conventus 
illi a Consociationibus Biblicis vel ab aliis instituti, non omnibus qui 
intervenerint, satis proficiant, immo quibusdam magis in ‘“‘ destructionem”’ 
quam in “ aedificationem”’ cedant (cf. 2 Cor. 10:8). Oratores enim, 
dicunt, non semper eos esse qui rerum de quibus agunt, omnino periti 
sunt ; quosdam nimis facile sequi auctores minus commendatos vel in- 
considerate ac temere admittere et divulgare opiniones dubias aut falsas ; 
commendare libros vel periodica dubii valoris aut ab auctoritate eccles- 
iastica non approbata vel etiam reprobata : et haec omnia interdum coram 
auditoribus qui ad similes quaestiones examinandas et judicandas null- 
atenus parati et instructi sint. Accidisse etiam ferunt, ut qui loqueretur, 
parum attenderit ad normas illas quas Summus Pontifex fel.reg. in Litteris 
Encyclicis Humani generis denuo graviter inculcavit, atque audacter 
proposuerit sententias a Magisterio Ecclesiae reprobatas, vel etiam sensui 
litterali, vigilante Ecclesia probe elaborato, novum quemdam sensum 
substituerint quem symbolicum et spiritualem appellant et quo difficul- 
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tates sensui litterali inhaerentes evanescere temere dicitant. Quae omnia 
si coram auditoribus proponantur rei biblicae non omnino peritis, summ- 
opere periculosa esse, nemo est quin videat. 

Hisce rebus omnibus perpensis, haec Pontificia Commissio de Re 
Biblica, pro munere ipsi commisso, opportunum censuit in memoriam 
revocare has Consociationes Biblicas omnesque de re biblica coetus 
atque conventus, sicut etiam libros et articulos in commentariis et in 
diariis de eadem re biblica edendos, utpote res religiosas et ad religiosam 
christifidelium institutionem spectantes, Ordinariorum auctoritati et 
jurisdictioni subesse. Quod ut inposterum efficacius servari possit, haec 
statuere et praescribere placuit : 

1. Omnes Consociationes Biblicae earumque opera et incepta auctor- 
itati et jurisdictioni competentis Ordinarii subsunt. Competens autem 
Ordinarius, si agitur de Consociationibus vel conventibus quibuslibet 
diocesanis, est Ordinarius loci; si agitur de interdiocesanis, ille est Ordin- 
arius in cujus diocesi Moderator Consociationis sedem habuerit vel 
conventus aut coetus habendus erit. 

2. Novae Consociationes Biblicae vel quicumque ejusmodi coetus 
institui nequeunt sine approbatione competentis Ordinarii, cuius etiam 
est earum statuta examinare et approbare. 

3. Moderator Consociationis vel Praeses cujuslibet coetus singulis 
annis de ejus statu, membris, actis ad competentem Ordinarium referat. 

4. Conventus omnes qui pro auditoribus studia Sacrae Scripturae 
non ex professo colentibus ad argumenta scripturistica tractanda in- 
stituuntur, sive ‘‘ hebdomadae biblicae ”’ sive “‘ dies biblici ’’ qui dicuntur, 
sine consensu et approbatione competentis Ordinarii haberi nequeunt. 
Eidem Ordinario tempestive referendum est quae argumenta tractanda 
videantur et qui oratores ea sint tractaturi. Conventu autem habito is 
qui ei praefuit, ad eundem Ordinarium breviter referat de rebus tractatis, 
de disputationibus habitis, de conclusionibus collectis. Eandem relation- 
em mittat etiam ad Rev. mum Secretarium Pontificiae Commissionis de 
Re Biblica, addito programmate conventus et elencho oratorum. 

5. Normis sub m. 4 praescriptis non comprehenduntur illi congressus 
et conventus qui pro professoribus Sacrae Scripturae aliisque rei biblicae 
specialiter peritis ad quaestiones scientifice examinandas et disputandas 
instituuntur. Sed etiam in his conventibus cura habeatur, ut omnia sec- 
undum sana et probata principia doctrinae catholicae et normas a Sancta 
Sede datas peragantur. Extraneis autem qui de coetu professorum aut 
specialiter peritorum non sint aditus ad hujusmodi congressus ne pateat. 

6. Quibus munus est conventus, de quibus sub n. 4, praeparandi vel 
dirigendi, sedulo curent ut res tractentur quae non adeo curiositati vel 
rerum novarum studio satisfaciant, sed ad solidam auditorum institution- 
em in fide et in vita morali et ascetica promovendam et ad Sacrorum 
Librorum amorem sincerum excitandum et augendum vere conferre posse 
videantur. Eos autem Oratores eligant qui ad hos fines obtinendos magis 
apti et condicionis scientificae et spiritualis eorum quibus sermones 
destinantur, periti et concii sint. Curent etiam, ut in rebus ipsis tractandis 
non adeo difficultates et res dubiae proferantur, sed methodo positiva illa 
exponantur quae clara et explorata sunt. Quodsi coram quibusdam 
coetibus auditorum etiam difficultates et objectiones tractandae videantur, 
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quaestione aeque et honeste proposita, solida tradatur responsio, ration- 
ibus scientificis rite suffulta. 


Excellentissimi Ordinarii, pro suo in gregem Christi amore, huic grave 
negotio diligenter operam impendant, et si ipsi per se id agere non potu- 
erint, ex propriae dioceseos sacerdotibus aliquem ex officio constituant, 
qui rei biblicae probe peritus, solida doctrina theologica ornatus, debita 
prudentia instructus harum Consociationum et coetuum curam suscipiat 
ac determinatis temporibus, prout idem Ordinarius statuerit, ad ipsum 
referat. Idem etiam ea quae de re biblica in libris vel commentationibus 
sive editis sive edendis tractantur, diligenter examinet, et si quid notan- 
dum censuerit, ad eundem Ordinarium referat. Quae omina si sedulo et ac- 
curate fient, sperare licet fore ut hae utilissimae Consociationes Biblicae 
et coetus atque conventus uberem fructum ferant ad Verbi Dei cognition- 
em et amorem in dies magis fovendam, ad studia biblica efficacius 
promovenda, ad animarum salutem fecundius curandam.... . 


1 This summary of the introductory passages of the Instruction is taken from 
Verb. Domini, 34 (1956), 2, p.65. 
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PRESUMPTION OF INTENTION 


In the winter of 1955'56 there were several discussions about the 
intention needed in the minister of sacraments: in the Tablet, 
November 12th., 1gth., 26th., and December roth., between Dr. 
Mascall and Father Bévenot ; and in the Month for January and 
February, 1956, between Dr. Mascall and Father A. Stevenson. 
It is not my intention—either internal or external—to review 
these discussions ; the protagonists speak very well for themselves, 
and it may be added that Father Francis Clark’s Anglican Orders 
and Defect of Intention, recently published by Longmans, is 
a distinct contribution not only to the discussions about Anglican 
Orders, but also to the whole matter of sacramental intention. 

In the September-October and December issues of the Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique there was a discussion of internal and external 
intentions by Pére L. Renwart, S.J. and Pére H. Bouéssé, O.P., the 
former defending the need of an “internal” intention and the 
latter holding the sufficiency of the “‘ external,” at least in certain 
circumstances. The discussion was most learned and courteous ; 
but it was also extremely complicated and hard to follow, in spite 
of the efforts of the writers to be clear. Differences arose about the 
meaning of an “internal” and of an “ external ’”’ intention, which 
tumed somewhat upon the exact opinion held by Ambrose Cathar- 
inus, O.P., d. 1553, and by Francois Farvacques, O.S.A., d. 1689 ; 
and upon the bearing upon these opinions of the condemnation by 
the Holy Office, December 7th., 1690, of the proposition : ‘‘ Baptism 
is valid when conferred by a minister who observes the full external 
tite and form of baptizing,” but resolves in his heart “ I do not in- 
tend what the Church does.’* About the history of this condemn- 
ation Pére Renwart adduces new evidence of capital importance. 

The distinction between “‘ internal ’’ and “‘ external ’’ intention is 
verbally very awkward, since every intention must be internal to 
him who forms it ; the terms, however, are used primarily of the 
object as embraced in its greater or lesser internal characteristics. 
The “‘ externalists ’” tend to hold that it is sufficient to will the rite, 
that is, the words of the form and the application of the matter ; 
the “ internalists ” that it is not enough to will the rite alone but 
that the “‘ sacredness’ of the rite, or even its effects must also be 


 Denzinger, 1318. 
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included in the object willed, at least implicitly. The terms, however, 
are not always used by authors in exactly the same sense ; and 
Father Lennerz maintains that the meaning has changed radically 
from the seventeenth century to recent times.!_ A brief account, 
then, of the history of the question may be justified. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE QUESTION 


As a result of the Donatist controversy of the fourth and fifth 
centuries it had been established that neither right faith nor moral 
goodness is required for validity in the minister of the sacraments. 
But two cases called attention to the mental attitude of the minister : 
the case of St. Athanasius, who as a boy was said to have conferred 
Baptism upon one of his companions while playing on the sea-shore, 
and the case of St. Genesius, who while imitating Christian Baptism 
on the stage was said to have been suddenly converted and to have 
answered the interrogations of the other actors with sincere faith 
and so to have been baptized. Both cases rest upon narratives 
with very dubious hisiorical basis, but they caused discussion about 
the mental attitude required in the minister and in the recipient of 
the sacraments.* Another case which caused discussion was that of 
a Saracen asked by a dying Christian mother to baptize her infant. 
Two citations from theologians of the twelfth and the early thirteenth 
centuries may illustrate the point of view then prominent ; the first 
is from Hugh of St. Victor : 


Question is also raised about those who are baptized in mimicry, that is, 
jocosely, whether they receive the true and full sacrament of Baptism. 
It must be understood that it is one thing to give or to receive something 
in jest or derision and still wish to give or receive and to intend this in 
every way, namely, that the thing jokingly given or received be really 
given and received. Where, therefore, there is the intention of baptizing, 
even if there is not due reverence in the performance, there you have in 
truth the sacrament, since the action is done fully and this is intended, 
in spite of the fact that the agent must be blameworthy because he does 
not worthily do what is done and intended. But it is quite absurd that 
where there is no intention of doing a thing, the thing should be said to 
exist merely on account of the appearance of it, an appearance which is 


1 De Sacramentis Novae Legis in Genere,, ed. tertia, Romae, 1950, p. 96. 

3 For the case of St. Athanasius, cf. Rufinus, Hist. eccl., 10, 14, P. L. 21, 487, with 
Vallarsi’s note there, and the Acta Sanctorum for 2nd. May, “‘ Vita S. Athanasii,” 
t. 12, 189 B; for Genesius, who incidentally is variously called Gelasius, Gelasinus, 
Ardalius and Porphyrius, cf. H. Delehaye, ‘‘ Une passion inédite de S. Porphyre le 
mime,” cf. Analecta Bollandiana 39 (1910), pp. 258-69. St. Augustine in the long and 
most complicated passage De Bapt. contra Donat. 7, 53, n. 101, P. L. 43, 242-3, seems 
to have had in mind the case of Genesius. 
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not deliberately chosen for the purpose of the thing, but arises from some 
other circumstance. Thus, certain ignorant people think that the words 
which were instituted to consecrate the Eucharist, if said over bread and 
wine, by anyone, anywhere, and for whatsoever purpose, have the effect 
of consecration and sanctification : as if the sacraments of God were so 
instituted that they allow no reasonable use by the minister, but by some 
kind of violent, irrational and pertinacious force arrive at their effect 
without any intention or will on the part of those who use them. 

I brought my child to the bath. I came to the water not to baptise 
but to bathe ; not to give a sacrament, but to wash away dirt and to pro- 
mote health. I put my child in the water, but because I wanted him to 
grow up well and be a useful man, I happened to say, as I might say in 
eating or drinking, in ploughing or sowing, I said: “In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” You come and say to 
me that my child has been baptized. I admit he has been bathed, I 
deny he has been baptized. But if you imagine he has been baptized be- 
cause when I bathed him I said, ‘‘ In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,”’ then the bit of bread has also been bap- 
itzed because when I dipped it I said, ‘‘In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’”’ See then and realize that the work of 
God’s ministries ought to be reasonable, and one ought not to forejudge 
merely by appearances where there is no intention. 


This passage of Hugh of St. Victor would seem to be the origin of 
the argument often used that an action which is indeterminate in 
itself must be determined by the intention of the agent ; but the 
mere material actions and words of the sacraments are indeterminate 
in themselves and hence need to be made determinate by the intent- 
ion of the minister. For myself I doubt if the argument be valid, 
at least as urged by some “ internalists ” against some ‘‘externalists’’. 

Two matters, however, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
caused some confusion. The first was the case, mentioned as early 
as the ninth century by Pope Nicholas I,? of a pagan baptizing, which 
caused enquiry about his intention of doing what the Church does. 
There seems to have been general agreement that he could have 
sufficient intention, but Sinibald Fieschi, afterwards Pope Innocent 
IV, d. 1254, has a passage which gave rise to misunderstanding, 
especially when cited, as it sometimes is, in truncated form : 


Observe that for some one to be baptized, it is necessary that the min- 
ister intend to baptize and not merely to bathe or to wash away dirt, 
but it does not seem necessary as regards the effect of baptism that he 
should know what baptism is or know that in it grace is given or that it 
is a sacrament ; nor is it needful that he believe this ; indeed, even though 
he believe the contrary and account the whole thing nonsense and de- 


1 De Sacrameniis, lib. 2, p. 2, 13, P. L. 176, 458 ff. 
*Denz., 335. 
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included in the object willed, at least implicitly. The terms, however, 
are not always used by authors in exactly the same sense ; and 
Father Lennerz maintains that the meaning has changed radically 
from the seventeenth century to recent times.1_ A brief account, 
then, of the history of the question may be justified. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE QUESTION 


As a result of the Donatist controversy of the fourth and fifth 
centuries it had been established that neither right faith nor moral 
goodness is required for validity in the minister of the sacraments. 
But two cases called attention to the mental attitude of the minister : 
the case of St. Athanasius, who as a boy was said to have conferred 
Baptism upon one of his companions while playing on the sea-shore, 
and the case of St. Genesius, who while imitating Christian Baptism 
on the stage was said to have been suddenly converted and to have 
answered the interrogations of the other actors with sincere faith 
and so to have been baptized. Both cases rest upon narratives 
with very dubious historical basis, but they caused discussion about 
the mental attitude required in the minister and in the recipient of 
the sacraments.* Another case which caused discussion was that of 
a Saracen asked by a dying Christian mother to baptize her infant. 
Two citations from theologians of the twelfth and the early thirteenth 
centuries may illustrate the poimt of view then prominent ; the first 
is from Hugh of St. Victor : 


Question is also raised about those who are baptized in mimicry, that is, 
jocosely, whether they receive the true and full sacrament of Baptism. 
It must be understood that it is one thing to give or to receive something 
in jest or derision and still wish to give or receive and to intend this in 
every way, namely, that the thing jokingly given or received be really 
given and received. Where, therefore, there is the intention of baptizing, 
even if there is not due reverence in the performance, there you have in 
truth the sacrament, since the action is done fully and this is intended, 
in spite of the fact that the agent must be blameworthy because he does 
not worthily do what is done and intended. But it is quite absurd that 
where there is no intention of doing a thing, the thing should be said to 
exist merely on account of the appearance of it, an appearance which is 


1 De Sacramentis Novae Legis in Genere,, ed. tertia, Romae, 1950, p. 96. - 

* For the case of St. Athanasius, cf. Rufinus, Hist. eccl., 10, 14, P. L. 21, 487, with 
Vallarsi’s note there, and the Acta Sanctorum for 2nd. May, ‘ ‘Vita S. Athanasii,” 
t. 12, 189 B; for Genesius, who incidentally is variously called Gelasius, Gelasinus, 
Ardalius and Porphyrius, cf. H. Delehaye, “‘ Une passion inédite de S. Porphyre le 
mime,” cf. Analecta Bollandiana 39 (1910), pp. 258-69. St. Augustine in the long and 
most complicated passage De Bapt. contra Donat. 7, 53, n. 101, P. L. 43, 242-3, seems 
to have had in mind the case of Genesius. 
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not deliberately chosen for the purpose of the thing, but arises from some 
other circumstance. Thus, certain ignorant people think that the words 
which were instituted to consecrate the Eucharist, if said over bread and 
wine, by anyone, anywhere, and for whatsoever purpose, have the effect 
of consecration and sanctification : as if the sacraments of God were so 
instituted that they allow no reasonable use by the minister, but by some 
kind of violent, irrational and pertinacious force arrive at their effect 
without any intention or will on the part of those who use them. 

I brought my child to the bath. I came to the water not to baptise 
but to bathe ; not to give a sacrament, but to wash away dirt and to pro- 
mote health. I put my child in the water, but because I wanted him to 
grow up well and be a useful man, I happened to say, as I might say in 
eating or drinking, in ploughing or sowing, I said: “‘In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”” You come and say to 
me that my child has been baptized. I admit he has been bathed, I 
deny he has been baptized. But if you imagine he has been baptized be- 
cause when I bathed him I said, ‘‘ In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,’’ then the bit of bread has also been bap- 
itzed because when I dipped it I said, ‘In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’ See then and realize that the work of 
God’s ministries ought to be reasonable, and one ought not to forejudge 
merely by appearances where there is no intention.! 


This passage of Hugh of St. Victor would seem to be the origin of 
the argument often used that an action which is indeterminate in 
itself must be determined by the intention of the agent ; but the 
mere material actions and words of the sacraments are indeterminate 
in themselves and hence need to be made determinate by the intent- 
ion of the minister. For myself I doubt if the argument be valid, 
at least as urged by some “ internalists ” against some ‘‘externalists’’. 

Two matters, however, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
caused some confusion. The first was the case, mentioned as early 
as the ninth century by Pope Nicholas I,? of a pagan baptizing, which 
caused enquiry about his intention of doing what the Church does. 
There seems to have been general agreement that he could have 
sufficient intention, but Sinibald Fieschi, afterwards Pope Innocent 
IV, d. 1254, has a passage which gave rise to misunderstanding, 
especially when cited, as it sometimes is, in truncated form : 


Observe that for some one to be baptized, it is necessary that the min- 
ister intend to baptize and not merely to bathe or to wash away dirt, 
but it does not seem necessary as regards the effect of baptism that he 
should know what baptism is or know that in it grace is given or that it 
is a sacrament ; nor is it needful that he believe this ; indeed, even though 
he believe the contrary and account the whole thing nonsense and de- 


1 De Sacramentis, lib. 2, p. 2, 13, P. L. 176, 458 ff. 
* Denz., 335. 
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ception, nevertheless baptism produces its effect. Likewise, it is not 
necessary that he who baptizes should know what the Church does, nay, 
even if he has in mind the contrary, nevertheless he does it, because he 
keeps to the form, as long as he intends to baptize. Whence if some one 
in need, or even not in need, were to go to a Saracen and say, Baptize me, 
and teaches him the form, and the Saracen baptizes him, not believing 
that through the immersion anything happens except a wetting, and in- 
tends to baptize him, or even to wet him according to the intention of 
him who asks baptism, and he, the baptizer, intends to confer whatever 
others who baptize confer, although he believes it effects nothing, then the 
baptism is valid ; but if he does not intend this he does not baptize.’ 


Innocent’s remark that the minister may have in mind not to do 
what the Church does, and yet may truly intend to baptize is 
ambiguous ; but taken in its context seems to mean that the Saracen 
although he does not understand what the Church does and so does 
not will that, nevertheless really intends to baptize because he wills 
to do what is asked of him. The absolute will to do what was asked 
of him would prevail over his reluctance to do something i in favour 
of the hated Christian Church. 

The other matter discussed in the thirteenth century is still 
being discussed, namely, what security the faithful can have of the 
validity of their sacraments if validity depends upon the unknown 
state of mind of the minister. That an intention was required no 
one doubted, for by the year 1208 the need was so generally ac- 
knowledged that Innocent III could demand from convert Walden- 
sians a statement that they believed that for the consecration of 
the Eucharist there is required a duly ordained priest, the solemn 
words in the Canon, and “ a faithful intention ” on the part of the 
minister.2 The Councils of Florence, 1418, and of Constance, 
1439, demanded of the minister of sacraments “an intention of 
doing what the Church does.”’* The answers to the famous difficulty 
about uncertainty as to validity fall into three general types which 
existed up to and during the Council of Trent : 

1. The minister expresses his intention in the words of the form 
and need elicit no other intention, provided he means what he says. 
This seems to be the mind of St. Albert the Great, d. 1280, St. 
Thomas, d. 1274, Innocent IV, d. 1254, Hervé of Nédellec, d. 1323, 
Aureolus, d. 1322, Durandus, d. 1334, Thomas de Argentina, d. 
1357 and Sylvester Prierias, d. 1523. 


1 Super libros quinque Decretalium, in c. 2, X, 3, 42, ed. Francofurti ad M., 1570, 
p. 455. 

2 Denz., 424. 
® Denz,, 672 and 695. 
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2. In addition to the intention of baptizing “‘ in the form of the 
Church,” the minister must have an intention of “ doing what the 
Church does,” or else of producing the effects of the sacraments. 
This seems to have been the opinion of Alexander of Hales, } St. 
Bonaventure, d. 1274, Richard Middleton, d. 1307, Scotus, d. 1308, 
Petrus Paludanus, d. 1342, who admits, however, that the previous 
view is probable, Gabriel Biel, d. 1425 and Pope Adrian VI, writing 
as a private theologian, d. 1523. 

3. Some theologians of the twelfth century seem to deny the need 
of any intention, provided that the sacrament is administered 
“in forma ecclesiae’’; so Robert Pullen, d. 1156, Gandulph of 
Bologna, d. after 1185, Roland Bandinelli, afterwards Pope Alex- 
ander III, d. 1181 and others.” 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


On the theory of justification by faith alone the whole effect of 
the sacrament is produced by the subjective faith of the recipient 
and there is no need of any intention on the part of the minister ; 
and Luther logically held that “‘ all which we believe we shall receive 
that we do actually receive, regardless of what the minister does 
or does not do, even though he act through dissimulation or in 
open mockery.” So he wrote in the famous Babylonian Capiivity, 
speaking of Extreme Unction. The following statement of Luther was 
condemned by Leo X: “If by an impossibility the penitent were 
not contrite, or the priest did not seriously, but only in jest, absolve 
him, if nevertheless he believes himself absolved, he is most truly, 
absolved.” Luther also said ‘“‘ that it does not matter whether the 
form of Baptism is in the name of the Trinity or in the name of the 
Lord,” or “‘ even if the minister does not give the sacrament in the 
name of the Lord,” the recipient will receive what he believes himself 
to receive.’ 


1 The fourth book of the Summa attributed to Alexander was put together, 
before 1260, by William of Middleton, using manuscripts left by Alexander. 

* Father Lennerz prints many of the relevant texts in his invaluable book iam cit., 
pp. 67-84. I am well aware that there may be different interpretations of several of 
the authors cited, and especially of St. Thomas. But the following words from D. 5, 
q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1 of the fourth book of the Commentum are very significant : “If the 
devil were to appear in the form of a man he could perform the ceremonies of baptism 

. . If the devil pretended to baptize, there would always be the fear that he 
did not do so with the intention of baptizing, which is needful for the sacrament, but 
with the intention of deceiving.” 

3 De Captivitate Babylonica, ed. Frankfurt, vol. 5, pp. 115 and 61; Leo X, Denz., 
752. 
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With Luther in mind and without any long discussion the Council 
of Trent in March, 1547, condemned anyone who should say “ that 
in the ministers when they effect and confer the sacraments there is 
not required an intention at least of doing what the Church does.” 

The fixed policy of the Council was to avoid settling any differences 
of opinion between Catholic theologians and so the Canon about the 
necessity of intention may be taken as abstracting from views held 
by Catholics about the exact object of the intention. As far as the 
Acta inform us, all the theologians and Fathers agreed upon the 
formula and felt that it was enough to reject the Lutheran view that 
the sole ground of sacramental efficacy is the subjective faith of the 
recipient, irrespective of the intention or even the conduct of the 
minister. Father G. Rambaldi, after a careful study, says: 


The Canon points out the object which the minister must will. He 
ought to will at least to do what the Church does ; how he ought to will 
this object, with a mental intention, or whether the external intention is 
sufficient, is not declared. The Canon is directed against the Innovators 
for whom the intention counts for nothing. Moreover the Canon does not 
say whether the same intention is sufficient in every sacrament, or whether 
some sacraments may by their nature demand more ; and, strictly, the 
Canon does not say that the external intention, as it was defended by 
Catholics, is sufficient for the sacraments, The Canon stands against a 
Protestant error, leaving to Catholics the freedom which they had en- 
joyed up to then.? 


While the Council was still in session, discussions began about the 
more exact nature of the required intention. In defence of the 
Council’s doctrme that we cannot be certain with the certainty of 
faith that we are in the state of grace, the Dominican Dominic de 
Soto alleged inevitable doubt about the minister’s intention. His 
confrére, Ambrose Catharinus, who was highly esteemed by all at the 
Council, answered that decorous performance of the rite is sufficient 
guarantee of the minister’s intention. The Jesuit Alphonsus 
Salmeron held much the same as Catharinus. Thereafter during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the question was often 
discussed and opinions tended to fall into three main classes : 

1. The minister, in intending to do what the Church does, must 
will the effects of the sacraments. As applied to marriage, at a time 
when it was not universally recognized that sacrament and contract 
in the case of Christians are identical, this admitted the possibility 
of Christians contracting marriage but not receiving the sacrament ; 


1 L’oggetto dell’intenzione sacramentale nei teologi dei secoli XVI e XVII, Romae, 
1944, p. 51, a statement quoted with approval by Father Lennerz, op. cit., p. 86. 
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and Vasquez, P. Ledesma, de Castillo, Silvius, Estius and others 
held that an intention of receiving the sacrament was essential, 
over and above the intention of contracting marriage. Other 
theologians who demanded an “‘ internal ”’ intention found it in the 
will of the parties to be married as other Christians are married ; 
but if this intention were absent, there would be no sacrament of 
marriage. 

2. The minister must indeed will to do what the Church does, 
but decorous performance of the rite gives irrefutable evidence that 
he does so will and any other contrary will must be considered a 
mere sterile ‘‘ velleity’’. 

3. Even if the minister secretly resolves not to do what the 
Church does, nevertheless sufficient intention is contained in decorous 
performance of the rite. 

This classification is not meant to be more than an indication of 
tendencies, for theologians not seldom put forward their views with 
many qualifications and restrictions. The opinion listed as number 
2 is generally regarded as the opinion of Catharinus, whose copious 
writings on the subject leave room for different interpretations.! 


THE FAMOUS CONDEMNED PROPOSITION 


Catharinus’s opinion gained little support in the seventeenth 
century ; it was rejected by the Dominicans Bajfiez, d. 1604, and 
Gonet, d. 1675, by the Jesuits Suarez, d. 1617 and St. Robert 
Bellarmine, d. 1621, and by many others. The brilliant Dominican, 
Vincent Contenson, writing in 1687, lists only five theologians who 
defend it and is somewhat plaintive about the harsh language used 
about it by many theologians? The Augustinian, Francois 
Farvacques, however, adopted the outlook of Catharinus and pushed 
it so far that he has been understood as holding that the minister’s 
real will and mind is quite irrelevant provided the sacramental 
ceremonies are performed with outward decorum. From the middle 
of the seventeenth century until 1690 there was considerable ferment 
about the question in theological circles, especially in Louvain. 

To the energy of Pére Renwart and Father Lucien Ceyssens, 
O.F.M., is due the discovery of new evidence about the famous 


1 Cf. Rambaldi, op. cit., p. 83, note 65. The classification given above is based 
upon him. 

2 Theologia mentis et cordis, Coloniae Agrippinae, 1687, lib. 10, pars 1, diss. 2, 
appendix, p. 238 ; he cites the Jansenist Anthony Arnauld in its favour but gives no 
Teference. 
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proposition associated with the name of Farvacques. In 1690 the 
following two statements taken from Farvacques’s writings were 
put before the Holy Office : 


The opinion about the intention of “ doing what the Church does” 
which holds that it is sufficient to have a serious intention of placing 
the external signs which the Church uses, as long as there is no outward 
manifestation of an intention of jesting (animus tocandi) : this opinion is 
neither improbable nor, in the judgement of Pallavicino, is it deserving 
of censure. 

Is Baptism valid, if the minister observes all the external rite and form 
of baptizing and in his inner heart secretly and hiddenly thinks: “I 
do not intend to do what the Church does” ? An Augustinian opinion. 
That such a Baptism is valid is fairly clearly to be deduced from St. 
Augustine ; for in his Contra Donatistas, lib. 5, cap. 13, he writes that if 
hidden holiness were required in the minister, God would have made 
clear by some external sign which ministers have it..... and so like- 
wise if Christ (with whom lie the force and norm of the sacraments) 
had wished the validity of Baptism to depend upon those hidden thoughts, 
he would have made clear by some external sign which minister would 
have the necessary intention. 


The proposition was then formulated : 
Baptism is valid when conferred by a minister who observes the full 


external rite and form of baptizing, but in his heart resolves: ‘I do 
not intend what the church does.” 


Father Francis Porter, O.F.M., who was the representative of his 
Order in Rome at the time, collected the judgements of the theo- 
logians of the Holy Office ; they were found among his papers by 
Father L. Ceyssens, O.F.M., and published by Father Renwart : 


Sabbatinus said that the proposition was not censurable; Bianchi 
said : taken in Luther’s meaning, it is heretical ; in Catharinus’s, it is 
not censurable ; stated absolutely, it has an ill sound and is suspect of 
heresy ; Dominicus said that speaking of an adult with the use of reason, 
it seems heretical or at least has a smack of heresy about it ; the Com- 
missary of the Holy Office, heretical; Esparza heretical; the Master 
of the Sacred Palace: as it stands, it is heretical. 


The outcome was that the proposition was included with thirty 
others in a list to which the general censure was appended : “‘ Con- 
demned and forbidden as rash, scandalous, ill-sounding, injurious, 
near to heresy, redolent of heresy, erroneous, schismatical and 
heretical.’”” The exact censure to be applied to each of the pro- 
positions is left to the judgement of theologians. 


4 Renwart, art. cit., p. 1077. 
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Pére Renwart and Pére Bouéssé differ in their estimate of the 
bearing of this proposition upon the opinion generally attributed to 
Catharinus. Pére Renwart argues : 


The proposition deduced from the two extracts of Farvacques was 
accused by Father Porter of being contrary to the decisions of the Council 
of Trent. The judgements of the “ qualifiers ’’ seem to justify him. 
The second of the two cited extracts might permit us to believe that Far- 
vacques required for the validity of sacraments no intention of doing 
what the Church does but merely the materially correct and serious per- 
formance of the ceremonies ; but this mistake in interpretation becomes 
impossible if one reads the first extract ; there it is definitely said that 
the required intention exists whenever there is the will seriously to per- 
form the rites approved in the Church without any outward sign of a 
contrary intention. If, in spite of this, the “ qualifiers ”’ were unanimous 
in recognizing a heretical savour in the condemned proposition, this 
could only be because they saw in it a danger to the Tridentine definition 
—and this, in spite of the pertinent reminder, contained in the reference to 
Pallavicino, that the Council of Trent itself had abstained from settling 
our problem.? 


Pére Renwart prints the judgements of the “ qualifiers”’ in an 
appendix to his article and I am bold enough to wonder whether 
further reflection might not lead him to modify his judgement a 
a little. Is it certain that the first proposition was meant to be 
included in the condemnation ? And is it necessary to read the 
second proposition in the light of the first ? If the Council of Trent 
had permitted Catharinus’s view, is it likely that the Holy Office 
would have condemned it? Indeed, had there been a proposition 
worded differently, it may be doubted if the Holy Office would have 
condemned it ; for instance : ‘‘ Whosoever seriously performs the 
full rite of the Church shows that he has in fact the intention of doing 
what the Church does.” As Pére Bouéssé says, that statement 
had been made by most respected theologians and it is unlikely 
that the Holy Office would have meant to condemn it. 

Bianchi’s judgement seems fair : the proposition might be taken 
in the meaning of Catharinus, which Trent did not condemn ; but 
it might also be taken as being very close to the Protestant view 
that the sole ground of sacramental efficacy is the psychological 
effect upon the recipient. The Protestants poured scorn on the 
Catholic teaching about the need of an intention in the minister ; 
here were Farvacques and others verbally, at least, denying the need 
of an intention of doing what the Church does—giving reasons differ- 


1 Art. cit., pp. 815-16. 
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ent from those of the Protestants, but still in words contradicting 
Trent. The Holy Office may well have thought, as Bianchi clearly 
thought, that a warning should be given against making statements 
that were at least “ ill-sounding ’’ inasmuch as they verbally agreed 
with the Protestants and contradicted Trent. 

Farvacques unquestionably has used ill-sounding expressions 
about the “‘ internal ”’ intention, calling it “‘ a hollow and inscrutable 
intention,” ‘‘a hidden and unobservable intention, or a sterile 
mental restriction.’”’ ‘‘ What,” he asked, “is the object of this 
abstruse mental intention ? Is it an interior holiness of soul in the 
recipient ? Or the truth of the divine sacrament ? Or the character? 
An unbelieving minister laughs at all of these. What then is it ?” 
There is no evidence that the theologians of the Holy Office had 
read Farvacques’s actual writings ; but it is quite likely that Father 
Porter, who was active in pushing a condemnation, may have made 
known some less moderate statements made by Farvacques or his 
supporters, which gave ground for suspecting that the definition of 
Trent was not being sufficiently reverenced. 

Thus Pére Renwart seems only doubtfully correct in arguing, 
as he does in his first article, that Farvacques was condemned, that 
Catharinus taught effectively the same and that consequently 
Catharinus also was struck. Pére Renwart argues: Catharinus 
and all defenders of the “‘external’’ intention make simulation of 
the sacrament quite impossible, for they hold that serious perfor- 
mance of the rite gives infallible certitude of the correct intention. 
But the condemnation of Farvacques shows that the outward 
performance of the rite can be separated from due intention and 
that therefore simulation of the sacrament is possible. Consequently 
Catharinus and his followers must be rejected with Farvacques.? 

To this Pére Bouéssé answers in general that there is considerable 
difference between the condemned proposition and a theory which 
has been fairly steadily held by respected theologians, and which 
has been propounded with greater qualifications than the condemned 
proposition indicates.* One might, also, argue that the con- 
demned propostion, although in form an assertion of fact, is in 
reality hypothetical and means : “‘ If any one did resolve within his 

1“ En quoi se distinguent donc les positions de Farvacques et de Catharin en 
matiére d’intention ? A notre avis, en rien... . Si l'un a été condamné pour sa 
doctrine, la doctrine de l’autre nous semble englobée dans la méme condamnation,” 
p. 811. ‘‘ Nous voici donc ramenés une fois de plus 4 notre conclusion : si la doctrine 
aoe a bien été frappée en elle-méme, celle de Catharin l’a été du méme 


* This seems to be the substance of the argument, art. cit., pp. 805-12. 
3 Art. cit., p. 106% 
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secret heart that he did not intend to do what the Church does, then 
the performance of the rite would not make the baptism valid.” 
Catharinus, Salmeron, and, I think, Pére Bouéssé, declare that 
such a man simply could not exist, since the secret ‘‘ resolution ”’ 
would be a mere velleity.1. There is this to be said for them, that 
no such minister has in actual fact ever been proved to exist ; for 
I know of no case in which Baptism has been administered with the 
correct matter and form and yet has been declared invalid because 
of defect of intention on the part of the minister. All that the Holy 
Office in 1690 said was that if such a minister were proved to exist, 
the Baptism he administered would be invalid ; and it is not apparent 
how this condemnation touches Catharinus and Salmeron and their 
supporters, who only said that such a man simply could not be 
demonstrated to exist in actual fact. One may argue against them 
on other grounds—and I think rightly in some respects—but scarcely 
on the grounds of the condemned proposition. It is significant 
that neither Father Rambaldi, nor Father Lennerz, nor Father De 
Aldama, nor, in his last article, Pére Renwart, argues against the 
“external ”’ intention on the grounds of the condemned proposition.? 


OBSCURITIES IN BOTH VIEWS 


The difficulty of defining what exactly is meant by an “ internal ” 
intention is sometimes not realized. Defenders of the internal 
intention all agree that the mere will to perform the outward cere- 
mony is not sufficient ; but when they come to define exactly what 


1‘ Que le prétre y contredise dans son coeur, cette attitude intérieure est par- 
faitement inefficace. Cette contradiction secréte est pure velléité. . Le prétre peut, 
mauvaisement, désirer que le sacrement ne produise pas son effet ; il ne peut en 
faisant ce qu’il faut faire au sens objectif, bien déterminé, composer cette déter- 
mination voulue par lui, puisque par lui appliquée et réalisée, avec l’indétermination 
antérieure d’une simple abiution, encore moins avec une détermination contraire au 
sens du baptéme.”’ Art. cit., pp. 1071-2, citing from Le Sauveur du monde, 4, ‘‘L’écono- 
mie sacramentaire,”’ p. 358. The words “ désirer que le sacrement ne produise pas 
son effet’ should be noted; they seem to be equivalent to “‘ une déterminaticn 
contraire au sens du baptéme.” Now an intention contrary to the effects of a sac- 
tfament would not, in the opinion of some defenders of an “ internal” intention, 
make a sacrament invalid, whereas an intention contrary to the very meaning of 
the sacrament would invalidate. Pére Bouéssé’s apparent failure to recognize this 
shows how very easily the concept of an “‘ internal ’’ intention may be misunderstood. 
Cf. infra the citations from Franzelin and from Father Hirth . 

* Rambaldi, “‘ La intentio externa de Fr. Farvacques,’’ Gregorianum, 27 (1946), 
p. 454; Lennerz, De Sac. in Gen., ed. 1950, p. 94; De Aldama, Theoria Generalis 
Sacramentorum, vol. VI of Sacrae Theologiae Summa, Matriti, 1955, p. 91, nota 8; 
Renwart, art cit., p. 1075-77, who says the matter is “librement discuté entre théo- 
logiens,”’ although in the last note he appears to maintain that the discovery of the 
judgements of the theologians of the Holy Office does not seemto demand any mod- 
ification of his position, p. 1077, Post Scriptum. 
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more is required, they are neither unanimous nor clear. A few 
random references will be enough to show this. Some authors, 
like Pourrat, de Augustinis, Billot and Pohle-Preuss demand a 
“sincere ’’ or ‘“‘ serious”’ or “‘true”’ will to do what the Church 
does. ! 

Others seem to suggest that the minister must intend what the 
Church intends, as Pesch, Doronzo, and De Aldama.*? Others 
define an internal intention as one which wills the rite “‘as sacred ”’; 
so Tanquerey, d’Alés and Lennerz.* Still others seem to demand 
definite consideration of the sacredness of the rite ; ‘‘ the minister,” 
Piolanti says, “‘ can will to perform the rite as held by the Church 
to be sacred and efficacious of grace, that is, with mental considera- 
tion (sic) of its sacred character and the efficacy which it has from 
Christ’s institution .... This is called an ternal intention, because 


1 Pourrat, Theology of the Sacraments, St. Louis, Mo., 1910: ‘‘ But when the min- 
ister of the sacrament not only intends to accomplish the sacramental rite, but, in 
his inmost heart, purposes with all sincerity to do what the Church does, he has the 
interior intention,’’ p. 387; De Augustinis, De Re Sacramentaria, Woodstock, 
Marylandiae, 1878 : ‘‘ Interna vero illa intentio est qua minister non modo exterius, 
sed intus, in animo vult serio illud agere quod agit Ecclesia,” p. 219; Billot, De 
Ecclesiae Sacramentis, ed. 7a, Romae, 1931: ‘‘ intentio qua minister non solum vult 
cohibere omnem ostensionem simulationis ab actione quae foris apparet, sed etiam 
vere apud se intus resolvit: volo facere id quod facit Ecclesia,” p. 197; Pohle- 
Preuss, The Sacraments, vol. 1, St. Louis, 1940 : ‘‘ areal internal intention, viz: the will 
to accomplish what Christ instituted the sacraments to effect, in other words, truly 
to baptize, absolve, etc.’’, p. 177. 


2 Pesch, Praelectiones Dogmaticae, vol. IV : “‘ Duplex esse potest intentio agendi 
quod agit ecclesia: externa et interna, quae distinguuntur non ratione subiecti, 
cum omnis intentio sit internus actus voluntatis, sed ratione obiecti; nam altera 
intentio versatur circa obiectum mere externum, i.e. circa ritum visibilem, altera 
circa obiectum internum, i.e. circa ipsam intentionem ecclesiae,”” p. 125, n. 276; 
Doronzo, Tractatus Dogmaticus de Sacramentis in Genere, Milwaukee, 1945 : ‘‘intentio 
interna habet pro objecto aliquid intimius, i.e.ipsum quod intenditur a vera Ecclesia, 
quod profecto excedit nudam caerimoniam estque ipsa ratio sacramenti vel alia 
cum ¢a indivisibiliter connexa,”’ p. 451; De Aldama, op. cit.: “ per intentionem 
ministri volentis facere id quod Ecclesia per illum ritum intendit,’’ p. 90. E 


* Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae, ed. 23, vol I11, Parisiis, 1938: 
“Interna, ea est qua minister ritum sacramentalem ut sacrum vult peragere seu 
intendit facere quod facit Ecclesia: ad quod non requiritur ut minister intendat 
directe ac explicite conficere sacramentum, sed sufficit ut velit ritum sacrum seu 
religiosum facere,” p. 292; d’Alés, De Baptismo et Confirmatione, Paris, 1927; 
“ Intentic interna est Sacramenti ipsius, ut est aliquid sacrum in Ecclesia, que 
quidem intentio etiam in homine incredulo existere potest, dummodo noverit 
Ecclesiam ; intentio externa est nudi ritus, omissa omni relatione ad Ecclesiam 
Christi,” p. 60 ; Lennerz, op. cit. : ‘‘ Antea intentio externa ea intelligebatur, quae 
pro obiecto habet ritum sacrum, quem ritum esse sacrum, minister cognovit ; in- 
tendit ergo ritum, qui est sacer. Intentio interna pro obiecto habet ritum qua 
sacrum: minister voluntate sua ritum ad esse sacrum determinat. Secundum 
sententiam intentionis externae minister sacramentum administrat; secundum sen 
tentiam intentionis internae minister sacramentum facit. 

“ Hodie intentio externa intelligitur ea, quae pro obiecto habet solum ipsum ritum 
externum, quin alia intentio requiratur ; intentio interna pro obiecto habet ritum 
sacrum, quem ecclesia, fideles sacrum habent,’’ p. 97. 
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it extends not only to the external rite but includes internal con- 
sideration of the supernatural character of the sacrament.’ 


Now these definitions certainly do not agree nor are they con- 
spicuously clear. It does not advance matters to say that the 
minister, over and above the intention of performing the external 
rite, must “sincerely,” “‘truly”’ or “ seriously’”’ will what the 
Church does. The question is what must be the object of this will, 
granted that it is true, sincere and serious ? 

To say that the minister must intend what the Church intends 
goes contrary to a citation from St. Robert Bellarmine given by the 
Holy Office to the Bishop of Seattle (then Nesquelly) : 


As Cardinal Bellarmine most wisely declares: The Council of Trent 
in Canon XI does not mention the purpose of the sacrament, nor does 
it say that the minister must intend what the Church intends, but what 
the Church does. ? 


To say that the minister must intend a rite which is sacred does 
not seem necessarily to distinguish between the “‘ externalists ” and 
the “‘ internalists,” since the “ externalists ”’ hold that the minister 
knows that the rite is sacred and wills it, even though by a 
“velleity ” he excludes the force of this sacredness. To suggest 
that the minister must will the rite precisely as sacred makes diffi- 
culty in the case of marriage, for it is hard to see that in every case 
of civil marriage between baptized non-Catholics there is necessarily 
the intention to embrace the ceremony as sacred, and the Roman 
Congregations in marriage cases do not examine the mind of the 
parties about the sacramentality, but only about the contract. It 
might, indeed, be held that everyone who marries, in intending the 
contract, must have some vague notion of its sacredness and that 
this is enough to enable us to say that they will the contract as 
sacred ; nevertheless the practice of not enquiring about the sac- 
ramentality but only about the contract seems to suggest that it is 
enough to will that which in fact is sacred, even without any aware- 
ness of its sacredness. 


Franzelin, a staunch defender of the “internal” intention says: 


The precise purpose of the intention needed in administering the sacra- 
ments must be noted most carefully. The fundamental principle is this : 
the intention of the minister is not required in order that the sacrament 


1 De Sacramentis, ed. tertia, Casali, 1947, p. 107, (translation mine). 
* Collectanea S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, Romae, 1893, p. 262, n. 659. 
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be efficacious but that the sacrament exist. And so, since a general and 
confused intention of doing what the Church does, or what Christians 
are accustomed to do by the external rite, is sufficient to make the sacra- 
ment come into existence, and since, supposing its existence, its efficacy 
springs from the divine institution quite independently of the will of the 
minister: therefore a minister who has an intention sufficient for 
the existence of the sacrament cannot by any intention of his, however 
contrary, exclude the holiness, power and efficacy of the sacrament. 
Thus one who willed truly to confer baptism, which is certainly an in- 
tention sufficient for the validity of the sacrament, but at the same time 
expressly willed that grace should not be conferred, or that the man 
should not be consecrated to God, nay, even if he wished by the sacrament 
to consecrate the baptized to the devil, as was the common talk about a 
wicked man in Marseilles. in the seventeenth century (Cf. Billuart, De 
Sacr., dissert. V, a. 7,.n. 2, obj. 4); such a one would injure himself, 
but would not impede the power and the efficacy of the sacrament.! 


Now Franzelin’s words here need further explanation, which in 
fact he later gives ; but they confirm my conviction that the manner 
of explaining an “internal” intention does not always exclude 
ambiguity. 

On the other hand, the “externalists”’ are not always con- 
spicuously clear. This is perhaps why they have been accused of 
holding that no “internal” intention is needful, as by Pourrat 
and Pesch,? whereas they generally hold, with Pére Bouéssé, that 
“the serious external intention necessarily carries with it in the 
minister the corresponding internal intention.”* Bouéssé, however, 
does not define what he means by an “internal”’ intention. But 
the main confusion lies in the use of the word “serious”: what 
exactly does it mean? Merely that the outward action is performed 
with external gravity and decorum? Modern defenders of the 
“external” intention seem to mean more than this ; Pére Bouéssé 
insists much upon the “vital context” of the liturgical action, 
upon the request for Baptism, and upon the obvious ministerial 
character of the minister’s bearing and actions. In such circum- 
stances the meaning of the rite must be essentially sacramental ; 
and since the sacrament consists in its meaning, the minister, really 
willing the meaning, wills the sacrament. Even in the Eucharist, 
if the priest “ personally and privately ’’ were to will to recite the 
words of consecration in his own person—“ this is my body,” (not 
Christ’s)—nevertheless the real meaning of the words would not 


1 Tractatus de Sacramentis in Geneve, Romae, 1867, pp. 224-5. 

? Pourrat, French ed. pp. 351-2; Pesch, op cit., p. 110, cited by Pére Renwart, 
p. 817. 

* L’économie sacramentaire, p. 364, cited by Pére Renwart, p. 817. 
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be such as his private will desired, but such as is demanded by the 
“ objective, social, ecclesiastical’ significance, which in these 
circumstances he must will, since he says the words in these circum- 
stances. On the other hand, Pére Bouéssé inclines to think that if 
no one asked a priest to baptize a baby, and the priest ‘‘ simulated ”’ 
over it all the ceremonies of baptism with no witness present, there 
would be no Baptism. This seems to suggest that mere outward 
circumstances must make a change in the subjective will of the 
minister ; in the one case the outward act connotes a corresponding 
“internal ” intention, but in the other it does not. Now psycholog- 
ically it is not evident that there need be any difference, for in both 
cases the minister may most deliberately say : ‘‘ I do not will to do 
what the Church does,’”’ and be unconscious of any further will or 
desire ; yet the “corresponding internal intention” surely is a 
psychological act. How then the outward circumstances change 
the inward intention does not appear. 

Indeed Pére Renwart has rendered great service in pointing out 
the extreme difficulty of formulating in general terms the difference 
between the ‘ externalists ’’ and the “ internalists ”;! he says that 
we are reduced to the application of principles to the concrete case 
of the priest who, having lost his faith, continued for some 39 years 
to administer sacraments with all outward decorum, but before 
administration resolved within himself that he did not want to do 
what the Church does, did not will to baptize, consecrate, absolve,etc. 
The ‘‘ externalists ’’ would say that his sacraments were valid, the 
“internalists ’’ that they were invalid ; consequently the discussion 
reduces itself to the question whether or no “ simulation” of a 
sacrament is possible. 

This manner of putting the question does indeed point the differ- 
ence between the two views. But it is worth noting that it despairs 
of defining an ‘‘ internal” intention and implicitly admits that the 
point of the whole discussion reduces itself to consideration 
of what the will excludes, and not of what the will positively 
embraces, beyond, of course, the general object ‘‘ what the Church 
does,””? 


1 Art. cit., pp. 817-8. 


? In the whole of ecclesiastical history no case has been known in which the Church 
has pronounced sacraments invalid because of defect of intention hidden in ad- 
ministration but subsequently declared or confessed by the minister. If such a 
case arose, no doubt the actual mind of the minister would be carefully scrutinized and 
a mere assertion not at once accepted, since scruples and mental abnormalities are 
always possible. 
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CAN WE OMIT THE WORDS “INTERNAL” 
AND “EXTERNAL ” ? 


With considerable trepidation I venture to suggest that there is no 
need to use the terms “‘ external ’’ and “‘ internal” of the intention. 
Every principle needed in the matter may, I suggest, be drawn from 
a slight modification of the norms which Canon Law. applies to 
marriage : 

Canon 1086: “1. The internal consent of the mind is always pre- 
sumed to be such as that expressed in the words or signs used in 
celebrating the marriage. 

2. But if either party, or both parties, by a positive act of the will 
exclude marriage, or all right to the conjugal act, or any essential 
property of marriage, he or they contract invalidly.” 

For application to all the sacraments this Canon might be modified 
as follows : 

1. The intention of the minister is always presumed to be that 
expressed in the words and signs used in the administration of the 
sacrament. 

2. But if the minister by a positive act of the will excludes what 
the Church does, or any essential of the sacrament, he does not validly 
confer the sacrament. 

The first of these principles, namely that the internal mind is 
presumed to be conformed to the outward act, has its most obvious 
application to marriage: where the due formalities have been observed 
it is far from easy, as canonists are well aware, to adduce proof that 
there was no true consent, and mere affirmation of either or of both 
parties is regarded as quite insufficient. 

In Baptism, where the Trinitarian form and the application of 
water are secure the Church presumes that the intention is sufficient. 
This is the underlying reason why Arian, Pelagian, Calvinistic and 
other baptisms by heretics have been held as valid ; many Imstruc- 
tions of the Holy Office have declared that the use of the correct 
form is indicative of a prevailing will to do what Christ instituted 
or what the true Church does—and this in spite of mistaken belief 
or even of a certain unwillingness to do what the Catholic Church 
does! The most recent Decree, of 21 February, 1949, declared 
that as regards matrimonial cases Baptism conferred by the Disciples 
of Christ, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and Methodists 


1 Cf. Collectanea S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, the Instruction of 10 
March, 1824, p. 262; 7 November, 1830, p. 257; 23 June, 1830, pp. 253 ff.; and 
several others. 
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is not to be presumed invalid because of lack of intention, provided 
the necessary matter and form have been used. 

These declarations make clear that the presumption of sufficient 
intention is not overthrown by evidence of wrong belief, or by 
changes in accessories of the rite, or even by evidence of a will 
hostile to some of the characteristics of a sacrament as taught in 
Catholic doctrine.! 

Leo XIII, in his Apostolicae Curae accepted the doctrine of 
presumption of intention as applicable to all the sacraments : 


Concerning the mind or intention itself, which is something internal, 
the Church does not pass judgement ; but she is bound to judge of it in 
so far as it is externally manifested. Now if a person has seriously and 
duly used the proper matter and form for performing or administering 
a sacrament, he is by that very fact presumed to have intended to do 
what the Church does. (Italics mine) This principle is the basis of the doc- 
trine that a sacrament is truly a sacrament even if it is conferred through 
the ministry of a heretic or unbaptized person, provided the Catholic rite 
is used. But if, on the contrary, the rite is changed, etc. ? 


Thus, there is no doubt about the principle of presumption of 
intention. It may, however, be asked what certitude arises from 
the presumption ? If the question be put in general, that is, what 
certitude have we that the presumption in general is correct, the 
words of Father Francis Clark, in his magisterial Anglican Orders 
and Defect of Intention, may be quoted : 


If an important doctrinal principle is constantly declared and applied 
in practice by the courts of the Holy See over a considerable period, and 
if not merely external juridical effects but the validity of the sacraments 
is involved, and the consciences of the faithful thereby affected, then the 
teaching authority of the Church is committed and the truth of that 
principle implicitly guaranteed. P. 143 


But if the question be asked of a particular sacrament, that is, 
what certitude have I that this sacrament is not invalid because of 
defect of intention, then it seems to me that I can have such certitude 
as removes any anxiety, such as suffices in the ordinary affairs of 
life. Defenders of the “external ”’ intention, of course, would say 
that I have the same certainty as that which I have of the decorous 
and correct performance of the rite, which in some cases might 


1On the Decree of 1949, cf. J. Creusen in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 72 (1950) 
Pp 521-30, who gives references to the articles of Dr. J. Donovan against the validity 

these Baptisms ; and Fr. Hiirth in Periodica 39 (1950), pp. 106-115. 

* Translation by Mgr. Canon G. D. Smith, London, 1946, p. 21, 
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amount to a real moral certitude. In practice, however, the 
difference is not very great.} 


THE PRINCIPLE OF POSITIVE EXCLUSION 


To turn to the second statement, viz. but if the minister by a 
positive act of the will excludes what the Church does, or any essential 
of the sacrament, he does not validly confer the sacrament. 

Like the Canon on marriage this statement is negative ; it does 
not attempt to define what must be the object of the minister’s 
intention, beyond the defined teaching that it must be “ what the 
Church does’, and beyond the addition ‘any essential of the 
sacrament”. ‘‘ What the Church does” in each sacrament is 
difficult to define in the abstract, as inspection of standard authors 
will show ; the addition, “‘ any essential of a sacrament ”’ is likewise 
very general, perhaps even vague. It is added to conform to the 
Canon on marriage, and it points out, as does the Canon on marriage, 
that an essential of a thing is something without which the thing 
cannot exist although at first sight it may not appear essential. 
In marriage, whether or no there is exclusion of ‘ an essential” 
of marriage must be judged in each case from the facts given, and 
although in general marriage is defined and some of its essential 
characteristics listed, as indissolubility, nevertheless in stating the 
general principle of the intention to marry the Church thinks it 
enough to leave the matter general and undetermined. May we 
not do the same with other sacraments ? 

Father Hiirth says in his commentary upon the Decree of 1949 
declaring valid the Baptism of various denominations : 


It now remains to examine the argument, which is not without 
weight, urged in the recent controversy in America by those who called 
in question the validity of baptism in the sects concerned, on the grounds 
of defect of the necessary intention... It cam happen that a doctrinal 
error does not remain merely in the intellect of the minister, but over- 
flows into his will, and so deprives his intention of something which is 
essential to its bearing on its object. In such a case this intention no 
longer bears on what Christ instituted. It is true that if the intention 
influenced by the doctrinal error is concerned only with the flow of 
causality from the sacramental rite—once duly performed—or with its 
effects (regeneration, justification, remission of sins, etc.), the validity 
of the sacrament is not affected by the perverse intention..... But 


1 Cf. Billuart, whose treatment of the subject is especially good ; he says each 
recipient can have “ moral’’ certitude about the right intention of the minister, 
Cursus Theologiae, vol. XVI, Parisiis, 1828, p. 257. 
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it would be a different matter if the doctrinal error influenced the intention 
not simply in its bearing on the sacramental effects, but in its bearing 
on the cause of those effects, the sacramental rite itself. In that case the 
intention formed under the influence of the doctrinal error can render 
doubtful the validity of the sacrament, or even destroy it. To give an 
example: Christ instituted a baptismal rite which has inseparably 
associated with it the efficacious power of impressing a character, in 
such a way that it would be impossible to perform a valid baptismal 
rite in which that power were not efficacious. Hence it is impossible to 
will sincerely the rite which Christ instituted and at the same time a 
rite which does not impress a character. Whoever sincerely willed a 
baptismal rite which should not impress a character, would be sincerely 
willing two things which cannot coexist.” 


However, in a concrete case of a non-Catholic excluding “a 
character-causing rite’’, it might be difficult to decide whether or 
no he willed absolutely to exclude everything in the rite which in 
fact causes the character, since he might well have a distorted idea 
of the character. The matter would have to be examined in the 
circumstances in which it arose and the mind of the minister care- 
fully examined. As the Holy Office warned the Bishop of Seattle 
in 1877, “ abuses ”’ in administration of Baptism must be examined 
in each case to see whether they were such as invalidate the sacra- 
ment ; and such abuses are not to be presumed but must be proved 
as facts. ? 

As regards the Eucharist, difficulty has been raised about a 
minister possibly having two intentions, one to consecrate the 
Eucharist, the other to exclude sacrifice ; but it appears to be the 
far more general opinion, if not the almost universal opinion, that 
a positive will to exclude sacrifice would make the sacrament invalid 
from lack of intention.® 

As regards Orders, the Apostolicae Curae of Leo XIII makes it 
plain that defect of intention may sometimes be inferred from 
external circumstances connected with the rite, and that positive 
exclusion of an essential of the sacrament is possible and renders 
the sacrament invalid. But Leo XIII did not enumerate everything 
which the Church does in the sacrament of Orders, contenting him- 
self with the evidence for exclusion of one essential. In the future 


1 Peviodica 39 (1950), p. 113, translation by Father Clark, Anglican Orders and 
Defect of Intention, London, 1956, pp. 151-2. 


* Collectanea, iam cit., p. 262. 
*In Father Clark’s Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention many references to 
this effect may be found in chapters 6, ‘‘ The question ot simultaneous contrary 


intentions,” and 7, “ The ‘ principle of positive exclusion ’ in present-day theology,” 
pp. 98-154. 
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it is possible that “ re-union ” bodies, which conceivably might be 
formed from some Orthodox and “ Protestants’, might give rise 
to ticklish problems about the validity of the Orders in the united 
body ; but it may reasonably be conjectured that the first question 
to be asked would be whether there were positive exclusion of what 
the Church does or of an essential of the sacrament. 

As regards Confirmation, Penance and Extreme Unction, not 
much difficulty is apt to arise in practice. In the case of a Catholic 
minister whose intention was called in question, the matter could 
very probably be solved by judgement about his administration of 
Baptism. In the case of non-Catholics who make use of these 
sacraments not much doubt is likely to arise about their intention, 
since they have ho obvious reason for rejecting what the Church 
does in these sacraments. It is, of course, possible that cases 
might arise causing doubt about the intention in administering 
these sacraments ; but although theologians might find difficulty in 
stating positively everything which belongs to the “ essence ”’ of 
these sacraments, still they would have far less difficulty in judging 
whether a particular element excluded by a minister were really 
an essential. So, here again, as in the case of Luther’s statements 
about absolution, the matter would have to be judged in the con- 
crete circumstances in which it arose. 

Two further questions demand attention : first, whether in judging 
the intention needed in all sacraments we are justified in using 
the same norm which we apply to marriage which is a contract ; 
and secondly, what is the value of the contention of the “ exter- 
nalists ’ that where the sacrament is administered publicly and 
“ ecclesiastically *’ any intention contrary to the meaning of the 
outward act must be a mere velleity. 

The first of these questions raises the difficulty that marriage is 
a contract and that consequently more stringent conditions may be 
demanded as regards intention than in other sacraments. But 
there is evidence, not lightly to be set aside, that Canon 1086, n. 2, 
about exclusion of an essential of the sacrament, enunciates a 
principle which is not peculiar to marriage but has application to 
all the sacraments. Father Francis Clark, in Anglican Orders 
and Defect of Intention, says: 


The Rota judges have repeatedly made it clear, as will be seen from 
the quotations in the following chapter, that they understood the principle 
about matrimonial intention expressed in Canon 1086, n. 2, of the Code of 
Canon Law, to be founded not merely upon the special nature of contract- 
ual consent, but on a wider principle, which can be legitimately applied 
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to the sacraments in general. ! 

It will be seen from the following excerpts from Rota proceedings 
that Canon 1086, n. 2, of the Code did not lay down a new matrimonial 
impediment of merely ecclesiastical law. The arguments used to explain 
that principle are ex natura rei, and are the same that De Lugo, Lacroix 
and others used in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when treating 
of sacramental intention in general. ? 


There is then some authority for the suggestion of a modified 
application of Canon 1086 to all the sacraments. Theological 
reason agrees : the Church demands an intention of doing what the 
Church does ; now an intention is an act of the will going out to an 
object, but if the object does not coincide with what the Church 
does or with the essentials of a sacrament, then the will does not 
go out to what the Church does, and the Church’s requirement in 
the minister is not fulfilled. 

The second of these questions is whether outward and “ eccles- 
iastical ” performance of the rite gives such evidence of the will to 
do what the Church does that no evidence is admissible to prove a 
real contrary will? That is, in the face of outward and public 
observance of the Church’s ritual, is it true that any contrary “ will ” 
must be a mere velleity and not a real positive act of the will against 
what the Church does ? 

Many arguments have been alleged againt the “ externalists.” 
There may be doubts about the cogency of some of these arguments. ? 
Recently Pére Renwart has argued that the theory of the “ ex- 
ternalists ’’ makes simulation of the sacraments quite impossible, 
but simulation of sacraments is possible, since a wicked minister 
may have the will merely to deceive. The major of this argument 
may readily be admitted, at least in many if not most cases, by the 
“externalists ”’; but the minor seems to me only to be true if the 
standpoint of the ‘‘ externalists ”’ has already been rejected on other 
grounds. Indeed, the “ externalists”’ claim that one of the great 
advantages of their opinion is that it makes simulation impossible ; 

1 Father Clark refers on p. 133 to Benedict XIV, De Synodo Dioecesana, Lib. 
13, c. 22; to De Lugo, Disputationes de Sacramentis in Genere, VIII, Sect. 8; to 
Martin de Esparza, Cursus Theologicus, Tom. 2, lib. 10, q. 17, art. 2 (Lyons, 1635, 
p. 316) ; and to the decisions of the Rota of 19 August 1914 (Hoogland-Waern)— 
A.A. S. VII, p. 53 ; of 6 August 1923, etc. 

* Op. cit., p 143. A little further on Father Clark says : ‘‘ From this long develop- 
ment, which we have traced through three centuries, our key principle (that a 
positive act of the will against an essential of a sacrament invalidates) emerges 
with its meaning clearly established. We have seen that although its chief practical 
application had been to Matrimony, it is by no means restricted to that sacrament, 
but applies to the others as well,” p. 149. 


*Cf. Principles of Sacramental Theology, London, 1956, pp. 469-471, where I 
indicate why some arguments do not seem to me cogent. 
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and if they are right, there seems no reason to grieve over it. 

But are they right ? Pére Bouéssé stoutly maintains that they 
are. 

The question is what type of agency the Church conceives to 
derive from Christ to the ministers of the sacraments, as Bellarmine, 
Billuart and others, including Billot, have perceived. In certain 
kinds of agency no other intention may be required than that 
necessary to perform the outward action, and the state of mind is 
irrelevant. Thus, if a master commands his servant to read to him, 
the command is fulfilled if the words are correctly pronounced, 
whatever the servant may will or wish secretly ; if an ambassador 
is ordered to deliver a message, or to do homage in his king’s name, 
the inner mind of the ambassador is irrelevant ; if a herald is ordered 
to read a proclamation, his secret hatred of the contents of the 
proclamation does not affect the validity of the act. 

But if the agency is one which enlists the sincere judgement and 
discretion of the agent, things stands on a different footing. Thus if 
a king commissions a jurist to judge a case, the honest judgement of 
the jurist is enlisted ; if a commanding officer commissions a lower 
officer to appoimt suitable non-commissioned officers, the sincere 
judgement and discretion of the officer is engaged ; if some one makes 
a contract, it is the real consent of the will which is required and not 
merely some outward forms. 

Now all comparisons limp; but it is certainly solidly arguable 
that the “agency”’ received by ministers of the sacraments is 
comparable rather to the latter type, where discretion is involved, 
than to the former, which demands only outward accomplishment. 
The reason for this is that the Church requires an intention, and 
hence the sacramental action is comparable to agencies which 
demand internal consent of the will—“ just as,” says Billot, “ in 
every contract there must be the agreement of the will to the object 
of the contract, and not merely the will to bear oneself outwardly as 
if there were inward consent.” 

A brief look at the nature of each sacrament will confirm this : 
in Baptism the minister is the agent of the Church in enrolling a new 
member, in conferring upon him the rights and obligations of member- 
ship and in accepting his promises in the name of the Church. The 
discretion, indeed, begins antecedently to the actual sacrament, in 
that the minister judges the man a proper subject for Baptism ; but it 


1 Bellarmine, De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, Tom. III, lib. 1, cap. 27, secunda 
vatio; Billuart, op. cit., tom. XVI, p. 250, Inst. 1 ; Billot, op cit., pp. 199-10. But the 
argument is used by many others also. 
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extends also through the Baptism itself, inasmuch as it carries into 
effect the antecedent judgement and discretion. Similarly, in 
Confirmation the bishop confers upon the candidate the status of 
an official witness of the faith ; and in Orders the Church entrusts 
the bishop with the responsibility of selecting, approving and 
ordaining suitable candidates for her service ; the actual ordination 
is the formal acceptance by the Church through her representative. 

The question of impersonation raises a matter which tends, I 
think, to confirm what has been said. Suppose that in a mission 
country catechumen John, who has been prepared for Baptism, is 
kidnapped, and when the ceremony is performed one Sambomuto 
presents himself, makes the promises sincerely and receives the 
ceremony, the priest thinking that it is catechumen John. Would 
the Baptism be valid? It is, I think, arguable that Sambomuto 
is not really baptized because the priest in fact intended to baptize 
John and not Sambomuto ; if one says that the priest intends~to 
baptize the person upon whom he pours the water, perhaps one may 
be right—but in either case “‘ externalist ” principles are abandoned. 
Few would, I think, maintain that in this case the priest’s intention 
is quite irrelevant and that he is baptized upon whom the water is 
poured and over whom the words are said. The same circumstances 
can readily be imagined in a Confirmation ceremony. 

Benedict XIV tells us of two cases which illustrate the discretion 
of the bishop in ordaining.! One was of a bishop who declared 
before the ceremony that he did not intend to confer Orders save 
upon those who had attained the canonical age ; and when after- 
wards the question was put to the Congregation of the Council 
whether those candidates under canonical age were validly ordained, 
the answer, given 23 January 1586, was that according to the 
common opinion they had received an empty imposition of hands. 
The other case was of a certain Bishop Antony Gonzalez de Acuna, 
of Charcas in South America, who declared on oath befoce an 
ordination that he intended not to confer orders upon any candidate 
of mixed blood. Several such presented themselves and received 
the rite at his hands. The case was referred to Rome and the 
Congregation of the Council, 13 February 1682, pronounced that 
the Orders were invalid in the case of those of mixed blood and that 
all priestly acts performed by them were invalid. Benedict XIV 
also cites two other cases in which the bishop had the intention not 
to ordain any one who approached the sacrament with a canonical 


1 These cases were first called to my attenion by Father Francis Clark, who refers 
to them in his book on Anglican Orders. 
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defect ; and in two cases, in which there seems to have been doubt 
about the bishop’s intention, the Sacred Congregation of the Peni- 
tentiary prescribed that the candidates be reordained sub conditione.! 

Noldin gives the case of a bishop who decides that a certain 
seminarian should not be ordained and so informs the Rector of the 
Seminary ; the latter, however, taken suddenly ill, fails to inform 
the candidate who receives the ceremony with the other candidates. 
Noldin judges that the seminarian is not ordained, because the 
bishop had expressed his intention not to ordain him. # 

These cases tend to show, I think, that the mere material per- 
formance of a sacramental rite, even in the most solemn circum- 
stances, does not necessarily suffice for validity : the state of mind 
of the minister, though in some respects hidden during the actual 
ceremony, is relevant ; and the minister’s intention to exclude this 
or that person from the reception of the sacrament, if it can be 
demonstrated to have existed, renders the sacrament invalid. 

The contrary arguments of the “externalists” do not carry 
conviction, although Pére Bouéssé argues engagingly. They try 
to show that the real will is shown by the action done, especially in 
solemn circumstances where the act takes on a social and eccles- 
iastical character. But it can scarcely be legally maintainable 
that even such an action necessarily and always connotes a will to 
accept the inner meaning and the real implications of the action. 
Thus in marriage, and doubtless in ordination, duress, though hidden, 
would surely invalidate ; in contracts, notwithstanding any amount 
of externally correct formalities, fraud or duress would invalidate 
or at least make the contract voidable. * 

Doubtless the followers of Catharinus have this to say for them- 
selves that it is exceedingly difficult to overthrow the presumption 
that the inner will corresponds to the outer action, especially where 
the sacrament is administered in circumstances of public solemnity. 
For this reason, and also because it is so hard to define positively 
what is meant by an “ internal” intention, much of the discussion 
seems excessively theoretical and less fruitful. Nevertheless one 
can never tell what problems about the intention in ordination may 
arise in the future, and therefore the principle of positive exclusion 


1 Benedict XIV, Opera, Prati, 1844, vol. VIII, lib. 3. cap. 10, pp. 178-9. 

* Summa Theologiae Moralis, ed. 30, quam paravit G. Heinzel, vol. III, Oeniponte, 
1954, p. 18. 

3 The question of fraud in a contract gives rise to differing opinions, cf.J. 
Diamond, “ Mistake in Contract, the Teaching of Lugo compared with English 
Law,”’ Irish Theological Quarterly, 19, January, 1952, pp. 44-71. The matter is only 
introduced here to overthrow the contention that the outward act infallibly shows 
the real mind. 
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of an essential of the sacrament (as Father Clark puts it) is important. 
The Eucharist would not be valid if celebrated by a priest who willed 
to consecrate only on condition that there were no real presence or 
only on condition that there were no sacrifice. Orders would not be 
valid if conferred on condition that they should be non-sacrificing 
Orders, just as marriage would not be valid if celebrated with the 
condition of a non-permanent union. A positive will excluding an 
essential is really equivalent to such a condition. ! 

Pére Bouéssé’s defence of the “‘ externalist ” position wins one’s 
heart by its absolute honesty, one’s admiration by its subtlety, but 
leaves one reader at least with the impression of a gallant effort to 
defend a lost cause. Yet the courteous expression of disagreement 
between Pére Renwart and Pére Bouéssé—a model of theological 
“ controversy ”’ if the word may be admitted—illustrates in striking 
fashion the extreme difficulty of defining clearly and positively the 
meaning of the terms ‘‘external”’ and “ internal ”’ intention, and 
thus perhaps tends to render more acceptable the suggestion that 
we drop this terminology and rest content with the presumption 
that the mind corresponds with the deed, unless proof is forthcoming 
of a positive act of the will excluding an essential of the sacrament. 


BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


1 Cf. Father Clark’s penetrating discussion of the decision in the Boni de Castellane- 
Gould case, op. cit., p. 142, note 2, and the decisions listed and quoted pp. 145-6. 











ECHOES OF THE BACCHAE IN 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES? 


2. Acts and Euripides. 


THE 


The general impression given in the first section of this article! 
that classical literature has influenced St. Luke only to a very super- 
ficial extent, tells very much against arguments for echoes of the 
Bacchae in Acts. In this case the parallels are so weak in 
comparison, for example, with the Stoic poets and the Areopagus 
chapter, that many commentators hardly bother dwelling on them 
and modern studies that favour some influence, direct or indirect, 
of Euripides’ drama rely on a sort of cumulative argument. The 
shakiness of this structure will be clearer after a closer study of 
views of the individual passages involved. 

The first is the proverb “to kick against the goad,” which St. 
Paul uses in recounting his conversion to Agrippa (Acts 26:14), 
quoting Our Lord’s words in the vision on the Damascus Road :— 
‘I heard a voice speaking to me ti “EBpaié: SiaAéktoa Zdoua, ti ue 
Sicoxeis ; OKANPdv Tor Trpds KévTpa AaxKtizew.”” In the context where 
the proverb is found in the Bacchae the subject is the worship of the 
new god, Dionysus, and the opposition of King Pentheus to its 
introduction at Thebes. The disguised god declares (ll. 794 f.) :-— 


Qvoip’” dv avTH PHAAov 7 Gupowpevos Trpds KEvTpa AaKTizomss BvnTds dv HG 
On this Dodds comments :— 


The author of Acts uses the proverb in 9: 5 and 26: 14 exactly as 
Euripides does? ; he may in fact have borrowed it from the present passage. 
Cf. notes on lines 45 and 443-8. 


This note refers the reader to the commentary on the other two 
parallels, the term §eopayeiv and the miraculous deliverance from 
prison. The various articles by German scholars referred to by 
Dodds also show a similar consciousness of the need of propping 
up their case by such a cumulative argument, as shown in the 
following summary of the article on this subject in Kittel’s Theolog- 
isches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament :— 


1 Irish Theol. Quart., July 1956. 
2 Many versions repeat the proverb in the story of St. Paul’s conversionin Acts 9:5 
Wordsworth-White delete it from their critical Vulgate. 
* By L. Schmid, s. v. xévtpov (Band III, p. 666 ff.). 
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Some have sought to prove here, as elsewhere also, a direct literary 
dependence of Luke—in this case on Euripides’ Bacchae. In confirmation, 
they point to the similarity of situation in Acts and the Bacchae: in 
both cases there is question of opposition to a new divinity ; in Euripides, 
of Pentheus to Dionysus, and in Acts, of Paul to Christ (cf. Acts 5: 39 
Geoucyxor), of a senseless course from which a man should be restrained. 
In each case the attacked god himself utters the saying to warn his 
opponent. 


Besides using the study by Smend to which Dodds refers in his 
commentary, Schmid here goes on to summarize similar theories 
of Nestle and Windisch in which there is some of the typical fine- 
combing of German scholarship.1_ The two latter critics also feel 
that in all probability we have in Acts a direct citation from Eurip- 
des’ play. Nestle concludes that Luke could scarcely avoid all 
reminiscences of analogies from profane Greek literature, particul- 
arly in the case of this popular final work of the Greek tragedian 
most widely read in Hellenistic times. Smend advances an addit- 
tional argument from the employment of the plural form xévtpa, 
maintaining that while in Euripides’ line it may be due to metrical 
considerations in Acts it can be explained only by the fact that it is 
a quotation from the play. Again, a certain amount of capital is 
made of the fact that the verb Aaxtizew is found only in this 
passage in the New Testament and does not belong to the vocabulary 
of the LXX at all.? 

The two latter points may be briefly disposed of first by a glance 
at the form of the proverb in the various other sources in which it is 
found, viz. Pindar, Pyth. II, 94; Aeschylus, Agam. 1624, Prom. 
Vinet. 323; Fr. Iamb. Adesp. (Diehl, 13); Euripides, [ph. Taur. 
1396, (T.G.F.) fr. 604 ; Julian, Or. 8, 2468 ; and an Inscription from 
Asia Minor published in J.H.S. (8) 261.3 It will be seen that, as 
regards Luke’s choice of the plural form xévtpa, it is not easy to 
invoke any rigid law, and particularly any suggestion of the line in 
the Bacchae, if one takes the trouble of checking all these texts. The 

1 F. Smend, Angelos I (1925), pp. 34 ff.; W. Nestle, Anklange an Euripides in 
der AG (Philologus 59, NF 13, 1900, pp. 46 ff.) ; H. Windisch, Zeitschy. N. T. Wiss., 
1932, pp. 9 ff. Another German scholar, Oepeke, is less sure about the filiation of 
thought: ‘‘ The turn of phrase is either directly from Euripides or else taken over 
from the popular vocabulary of the Hellenistic world.” (Probleme der vorchristl. Zeit 
des Paulus, 1933, apud. Schmid, art. cit.). 

2 T. W.N. T., Art., cit., notes 14 and 17. 

The list of Dodds is here supplemented from Schmid, art. cit. In the 
case of one text, that from Euripides, [ph. Taur., xévtpov is only a correction 
by Nauck of the mss. «Oya, that is apparently accepted by Schmid. Platnauer, in 
the new Oxford edition of the play, says the correction shows singular lack of taste, 


quoting Wilamowitz’s remark, ‘‘ wenn «évtpa statt xlya iiberliefert ware, miisste 
man 4ndern.”” But even the Mss. reading is at least an adaptation of the proverb. 
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fact is that all the passages from ihe poets here, with the exception 
of the Pythian Ode, have the plural form ; and perhaps more sig- 
nificant for our present discussion is the employment of the plural 
also in the two final sources of our list, which are less influenced by 
metrical laws than the others. One might also remark a general 
tendency to use the plural form of xévtpa in its figurative sense of 
“goad ”’ or “‘ sting,” though obviously it would be hazardous to rely 
on this point alone since there is not uniformity of usage. However, 
here are some instances from Schmid’s article on the term :— 
Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct. 597 ; Sophocles, O.T. 1318, fr. 622 ; Eur- 
ipides, H.F. 21, 1288, Hipp. 39 ; Plato, Laws 777A, Phaedrus 251E, 
253E (here combined with the singular péotyi); Philo, Som. 
2,294, Det. Pot. Ins. 46, Congr. 74; Josephus, Ant. 7, 169 ; Pausanias, 
10, 16, 1 ; and Plutarch, Mar. 27. From the various texts in which 
the proverb is found Schmid concludes that the argument from 
Luke’s use of the plural is by no means coercive, because the saying 
seems to have been familiar in precisely this form, as shown by the 
examples from later writers also. A similar verdict on the plural 
form is arrived at by Kiimmel :— 

We can establish nothing further concerning this point except the fact 
that the author of Acts has taken over a Greek proverb which manifestly 
was widely used.? 

The least disturbing argument is the claim that the verb Aaxtizew 
is a hapax legomenon in the New Testament and the LXX. This 
has all the drawbacks of negative arguments, and we have already 
noted from Cadbury the difficulty (which perhaps is more serious 
for study of the language than of the literature) that both Greek 
Christian writings and classical literature itself are only fragments.* 
Statistics are based upon chance survivals and may be upset by 
new evidence of papyri or inscriptions, as Cadbury points out for 
many terms of the vocabulary of St. Luke. Apart from the fact 
that so much Greek of all dates is no longer extant, a priori it seems 
very likely that a term denoting this form of bodily activity was 
universally known to Koine writers from colloquial Greek, especi- 
ally as there is no convenient synonym for it. Furthermore, 
Liddell-Scott-Jones cites a few instances of use of the verb in 
question, or of cognate words, from late writers like Aelian, Plut- 
arch, Eusebius and a few papyri texts. Scholars concentrated over 
their microscopes might be reminded of a similar point regarding 

' Rom. VII und die Bekehrung des Paulus (1929), p. 156. 

*V. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, pp. 117 ff. (1.T.Q., July, 1956, p. 223). 


§ 3uyouayeiv will hardly do? Aeschylus replaces Aaxtizaw by the artificial- 
looking xG@Aov ixrelvew in his version of the saying. (P.V. 323). 
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Homeric Studies which is made by E. V. Rieu in his introduction 
to the Iliad in English :— 

Homer appealed to his hearers’ minds through what they knew... . 
His audience must have known the lion, and for this reason I mistrust 
the archaeologists who argue that in the period and place in which they 
wish to locate Homer lions were extinct. Would any narrator today, 
in his efforts to bring his story to life, present his readers with a dodo in 
action? If archaeology cannot fit Homer into a period which contains 
lions and the rest of the things he refers to in familiar terms, I feel that 
archaeology must think again. And to be quite frank it does so—every ten 
or twenty years.... 

Turning next to the main arguments for the borrowing of the 
proverb from the Bacchae, it is obvious that the parallelism of the 
new divinity warning his human opponent is grist to the Form- 
geschichtlich mill, which has often to make do with less solid 
matter for its purposes. Comparison of the two passages reveals 
indeed that the correspondence in thought is still fuller, as Euripides’ 
expression @vntdos dv Ge is in a manner paraphrased by St. 
Paul’s tué Siders, while the proverb itself is the best instance of 
coincidence extending to an entire phrase of Acts and the Greek 
play. For good measure, we may include another consideration 
advanced by many critics in favour of at least some indirect literary 
influence, viz., that this proverbial expression belongs to the Graeco- 
Roman world, and that though the narrator seems to go out of his 
way to state that the divine message was spoken in Aramaic, and 
starts in an appropriate key with a barbarism of spelling, the in- 
declinable form of the proper name, ZéovA. (Elsewhere he makes 
it end classically—ZatAos.) 

There are some other interesting arguments in Schmid’s article 
on the subject which seem to favour a more remote or indirect 
connection with Greek thought, as in the following extract :— 

The precise proverbial saying “ to kick against the goad,” familiar 
to the Greeks and the Romans, is not found anywhere in the Jewish pro- 
vince. It follows then that Christ’s warning to Paul on the attempted resist- 
ance to His will, which would be vain and only injure himself, is clothed 
in the form of a Greek proverb familiar for this situation. (From Aeschylus 
to Libanius we find it frequently used for fruitless opposition to a stronger 
power, whether deity, fate or higher human power.) To express the point 
more clearly, Paul or Luke here puts a Greek proverb in Our Lord’s 
mouth. At the same time, of course, it is no accident that the proverb is 
employed precisely in the report on Paul’s conversion given before 
Agrippa, with his Hellenistic education. That means, if the formulation 
is really derived from Paul himself, that Paul here had his immediate 
audience in mind and interwove the admirably suitable proverb, skili- 
fully adapting it to the situation as we know it from him elsewhere. 
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One can scarcely say that he could not have known the saying. Allter- 
natively, if it is really Luke who speaks here, the latter by his literary skill 
has carefully selected the expression uniquely suited both to the setting 
at Damascus and of this speech—an expression that must of course have 
been familiar to him as an educated man of his age. The slight incon- 
gruity of a Greek proverb in the mouth of an Aramaic or Hebrew speaker 
will accordingly not be taken into account any further. 

So a recent study of the speeches of Acts in The Journal of 
Theological Studies (April, 1956, pp. 25 ff.—‘‘ The Kerygma,” 
by Rev. C.F. Evans) revives the question of the inappropriateness 
of St. Paul’s employment of the goad-proverb, and finds a similar 
difficulty in the context, that the peculiarly Christian term “ the 
saints ’’ is used in an address to Agrippa (Acts 26: 10). The writer 
notes that the theme is 

Paul’s Jewish past, including his persecution of the Church (here 
referred to by a term, of &y101, which is only understandable when 
used, as elsewhere in the New Testament, of Christians by a Christian 
writer addressing either a Christian audience or God), and his conversion, 
when the risen Christ, although speaking in the Hebrew tongue, uses a 
Greek tag “ to kick against the goads.” 

As regards this invocation of a second incongruous expression 
in support of the objections to the proverb, it is sufficient to point 
out that no account is taken of more conservative commentators’ 
defence of the mention of “ the saints’ here. Jacquier. for example, 
remarks on the significance of the omission of this term in the earlier 
address (Ch. 22) to the Jewish mob: but in Agrippa, the cultured 
patron of Josephus, St. Paul had a listener more sympathetic to 
Jewish ideas, one who would recall that in the Old Testament 
(1 Macc. 7: 13 and 11 Macc. 14: 6) a corresponding term, “ the 
Hasidaeans,”’ is applied to Jews. 

The fact for that these details,as for his general review of the 
speeches, Evans acknowledges his debt to Dibelius’s Die Reden der 
Apostelgeschichte und die dntike Geschichtsschreibung (1949), is suffi- 
cient indication of the trend of his study. “ Incongruities ”’ like the 
proverb are used for the thesis that the speeches of Acts never 
quite fit the particular occasion, that before Agrippa, for instance, 
St. Paul seems to ignore the specific charges for a more general 
“kerygma”’ of the book—his “witness” in the Gentile world. 
Evans holds that it must be allowed that the author of Acts availed 
himself to some extent of the freedom of ancient historians, and 
inserted speeches of his own composition ‘‘ to carry forward the 
narrative and convey what he believed to be its significance as 
a whole or in its parts.” 


Returning to the question of the parallel use of the proverb, - 


1 T.W.N.T., Band III, Art. cit., p. 665. (Italics added here). 
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the first point that strikes one for reply is that much of its signifi- 
cance for the thesis of borrowing in Acts is neutralized by the fact 
that what is involved is a proverbial expression, like, for example, 
Shakespeare’s use of ‘‘ dead as nail in door.” Scholars like Schmid 
seem more logical in admitting that the proverb is altogether 
separable from the Bacchae, despite the cumulative argument already 
noticed, and that it belonged to the collection of familiar quotations 
of all Greek-speaking peoples. As we have just seen, this critic 
allows a slight inconsistency in giving an Aramaic speaker a proverb 
belonging to the Graeco-Roman sphere, but he thinks that does 
not mean Luke was conscious of any particular literary source : 
in its Semitic setting the proverb is no more startling than the Greek 
style of the Third Gospel, with its improvement on the vocabulary 
and turns of phrase let pass by the other Synoptics.* So also 
Cadbury concludes that—like the quotations of the Greek poets in 
Acts or the saying “‘ Physician, heal thyself” in the Gospel of St. 
Luke—this proverb 

does not go beyond the category of familiar quotations... It comes 
through familiarity with educated language rather than with literature. 

At most, all it shows is that the writer is somewhat at home in 
the Greek miliew.* If therefore one has to think of a source at all, 
it is certainly not necessary to go beyond the anthologies already 
referred to for Luke’s knowledge of Stoic ideas, since Euripides was 
always a favourite quarrying-ground for compilers of maxims. 

Others take a rather bolder line on the problem of the provenance 
of the proverb, suggesting that it had become domesticated (if 
indeed it was not an independent growth) in the Semitic world. It 
must be conceded, however, that it is a little surprising then that 
such a saying has not been preserved in the immense mass of 
Rabbinical glosses on the Scriptures, if it was in any way native 
there. However, Blass does not rule out the possibility that there 
did exist an Aramaic form of the maxim,‘ and W. Knox hints at a 
similar solution :— 

Cadbury objects that “it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks ” 
is a purely Greek proverb; but the Psalms of Solomon 16: 4 (Evv€iv 
We Gs Kévtpov frrrov) suggests that it may have been acclimatized in 
Judaism, and such a proverb might well have found its way into a collec- 
tion of proverbs available for Jewish students of Greek. ® 

Strack-Billerbeck again refer the reader to Ecclesiastes 12: 11, 
“ The words of the wise are as Bovxevtpa,” for light on the Jewish 


1 Art. cit., p. 667. Cf. quotation from Oepeke in footnote 3, supra. 

*V. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, pp.486 ff., and I.7.Q., July 1956, p. 220. 
* Op. cit., pp. 122, 239f. 

*V. Jacquier, op. cit., on Acts 26: 14. 

5 Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity, p. 29. 
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background of the proverb in Acts. This was interpreted by the 
Rabbis as applying to the stimulating action of the Law, comparable 
to the goad that trains the ploughing ox to take the right direction. 
The fullest examination of the relevant Hebrew texts will be found 
in Schmid’s article, but, as we have seen, he feels a slight incongruity 
about St. Paul’s use of the proverb. Ina study of the use of xévtpov 
in the LXX Schmid points out that only two texts directly interest 
us here, viz. Proverbs 26:3 ‘“‘ The whip for the horse and the xévtpov 
(Hebr. metheg, bridle) for the ass,” and Ecclus. 37: 26 ‘* With what 
wisdom shall he be furnished that holdeth the plough, and that 
glorieth in the goad (tv Sépam xévrpov), that driveth the oxen 
therewith and is occupied in their labours, and his whole talk is 
about the offspring of bulls?” He also cites Is. 9:4, where the 
LXX has AéPS0s for the Hebr. shebeth, and notes that the Jews 
knew the ox-rod (Hebr. mardea or masasa’) with the prick (Hebr. 
darban, Aram. zigta’}—the Botxevtpa (Hebr. darbanoth) of Eccles. 
12:11. ? 

Of all these Jewish texts the closest to our maxim is clearly Eccles. 
12:11, but even this is still tantalizingly short of complete corre- 
spondence, so that there is at least a strong negative argument for 
borrowing at some stage from the Greek world. At the same time, 
there is nothing forced or far-fetched about the “ naturalization ” 
hypothesis adopted by some exegetes, and a converse process 
might be remarked in editors of Aristophanes concerning the Greeks’ 
use of the saying xéxxu, yodol teSiovSe. * Merry thinks this allus- 
ion to the practice of circumcision shows the maxim must have 
been used by Orientals. Rogers offers a different explanation, but 
notes that some Scholiasts state that the Attic expression, or its 
equivalent, was used in Phoenicia and Egypt. 

Again, is there not much to be said for the view that scholars are 
too inclined to postulate borrowing to explain correspondence in 
such cases? In this instance, with all the figurative and literal 
employment of «xévtpov in Jewish literature, and with the same 
general conditions of agriculture prevailing all over the Med- 
iterranean world, the other side might get over the lack of positive 
evidence by maintaining that here the Semitic proverb-makers had 
all the materia ex qua ready to hand. “Independent spontaneous 
parallelism,” which De Zwaan mentions‘ as an alternative to 


1 Kommentar zum N. T. aus Talmud und Midrash, I, p. 770. 

* Elsewhere in the LXX the word xivrpov means “ bee-sting ”’ (4 Macc. 14: 19) 
and “destruction” or “plague” (Osee 5: 12, 13: 14), but there is no exactly corres- 
ponding term in the original Hebrew. 

3 Birds, 1. 507. * Beginnings of Christianity I, Vol. II, p. 43. 
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imitation in explanation of certain ‘‘ Semitic’ features of the Greek 
used in Acts, really puts very little strain on the imagination in the 
present case. A better illustration is the litotes ‘‘ not done in a 
corner” which occurs in the same context as our proverb in Acts. 
There is a similar figurative use of “ corner” in the Gorgias, but it 
is doubtful if there is any leaf-drift from Plato in St. Luke here?: it 
seems eminently reasonable to hold that a Semitic speaker or writer 
had such a natural mode of expression independently developed in 
his own language. When one recalls curious apparently independent 
parallels in weather-lore and farming traditions, both in literature 
and popular speech—such as ’AiSos xuvéin and “the Tarnkappe 
or Nebelkappe of northern mythologies,”* or Hesiod’s Bouvdépa 
fora * and the Irish Laetheanta na riaibhehe—one is apt to be more 
cautious about ruling out the possibility that the proverb under 
discussion was also indigenous in the Semitic world. 


* * @ = * * a 


Si vero ex Deo est, non poteritis dissolvere illud, ne forte et 
Geoucryor inveniamini.—Acts 5:39. 

The Greek term here is the second parallel with the Bacchae, 
which uses the cognate verb three times, as Dodds remarks :— 


This rare verb is used of Pentheus’ hopeless struggle agianst Dionysus. 
It has the same implication of hopeless resistance to overwhelming power 
as Iphigenia at Aulis, |. 1408 and Menander, fr. 187. These are its only 
occurrences in Attic Greek. The author of Acts may have had echoes of 
the Bacchae in his head when he wrote 5 : 39. He had probably read the 
play : see on 443-8 (the prison-escape). 


In this case somewhat more support from earlier editors may be 
claimed, as shown in this note by Sandys (Cambridge, 1880) :— 


The only place besides, in which Euripides uses the word, is in a play 
of the same date, ph. Aul. 1408... It is remarked by Donaldson 
(Theatre of the Greeks, p. 151) with reference to the Bacchae that “ its 
solemn warning against the dangers of a self-willed @eopa xia seems to 
have made this drama highly suggestive to those educated Jews who 


1 Acts 26: 26, and Plato, Gorgias 4850. 

* Leaf’s comment on this Greek expression in Iliad V, 845—a traditional semi- 
proverbial way of saying that Athena made herself invisible. 

* Works and Days, 1. 504. Such a cautious attitude about inferences from striking 
resemblances in folk-tales of different countries may be‘seen in Rose’s remarks on 
Greek Marchen. (Handbook of Greek Mythology, pp. 286 ff.). 

* Ll. 45, 325, 1255. Bauernfeind, (T.W.N.T., Art. Gcopéyos) points out that the 
Same notion of disastrous opposition to the god’s progress is met in ll. 635 f. 
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first had a misgiving with regard to the wisdom of their opposition to 
Christianity.” Cf. Acts 5: 39. 


Bauernfeind, the author of the brief article on the term in Kittel’s 
N.T. Theologisches Worterbuch,+ also stresses the variety of the 
verb and the adjective. He notes that the verb occurs only once 
in the LXX., in 2 Macc. 7:19 (of Antiochus Epiphanes), while the 
adjective is used to translate the Hebrew Rephaim in Symmachus’ 
version (c. 200 A.D.) of Job 26:5 and Proverbs 9:18, 21:16. From 
Gamaliel’s employment of the term in Acts he then draws the 
following rather sweeping conclusion :— 


In reality an attitude is here depicted which had been adopted in Phar- 
isaic circles ;* that Luke in his rendering selected this precise word is 
to be explained not through the influence of the LXX, but to that of 
Euripides, whether directly or indirectly. However strongly convinced he 
was of the incomparability of the Gospel and of its triumphant progress, 
and however strongly he stressed it, nevertheless the formal similarity 
with many religious struggles of earlier paganism was naturally not un- 
known to him. 


The comment of Dodds, which cites only the occurrences of the term 
in Attic Greek, seems to beg the question of its rarity, the factor 
which apparently has also impressed the German scholar. The 
word does not appear so significant when more account is taken of 
its employment by post-Attic writers. The most complete list of 
citations is to be found in Bauer’s Worterbuch zu den Schriften des 
N.T. (Berlin, 1952), which adds the following to Bauernfeind’s 
biblical instances and to the Attic ones noted by Dodds : Xenophon, 
Oecon. 16:3 ; Manetho in Josephus, c. Ap. 1, 246, 263 ; (cf. Ant. 14, 
10) ; Diodorus Siculus, 14, 69, 2 ; (Arrian), Epictetus, 3:24, 21 ; 4:1, 
101 ; Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 4, 44; Scymnus Geographus, 
637 ; Heraclitus Stoicus I, p. 1, 7; Lucian, Jup. Trag., 45. Liddell- 
Scott-Jones also cite Plutarch, Moralia 168 c, and for the abstract 
noun @eopoyia,? Epictetus 3, : 24, 24. 

It will be noticed that a number of these instances belong to an earlier 


1 Band IV, s.v. véxouan. For more extended treatment the reader is referred 
to an article entitled ‘‘Gebet und Wunder’’ by O. Weinreich in the Tubinger Beitrage 
zur Altert issenschaft V (1929), pp. 334 ff. ; to ARW 33 (1936), pp. 246 ff. ; and 
to Nestle’s study in Philologus (1900) already ‘noticed in connection with the goad: 
——_. Bauernfeind draws a useful distinction between the expression and the 
notion o 

* V. Strack- Billerbeck, op. cit., II, p. 640. Bauernfeind also refers to his own com- 
mentary on Acts (1939), pp. 94 fi. 

* This is also found in Plato, Rep. 378 D, and as the title of Iliad XX, the Theom- 
achy, but the sense is different—" battle of gods, fight involving gods.” 
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date than Acts, and in fact for most of them the question of date is 
not very decisive, as even in the case of Atticists like Lucian or 
Plutarch there is often very little evidence to determine whether a 
particular term belongs to classical Greek. The list at least makes 
one hesitate about underlining the rareness of the expression, with 
Dodds and Bauernfeind, and about accepting dogmatic pronounce- 
ments that we have here a_ revival of a Euripidean word. People 
who theorize about hapax legomena must keep in mind the warming 
already noted on the unrepresentative nature of extant classical 
literature, as well as of the papyri, for statistics from the linguistic 
standpoint. In addition to Cadbury’s remarks on Luke’s vocabulary 
previously quoted (Ir. Theol. Quart., July, 1956), the following 
principles from the same work are particularly apt here : 


Literary influence has been hastily inferred when a slight reading in 
other literature would have shown that the agreements in vocabulary 
are not striking but commonplace... Discovery constantly turns up 
new words in new places. Thus we are reminded that where we in our 
ignorance diligently examine an expression of Luke’s, remark its peculiar- 
ity, compare his use with the few other occurrences known to us,. . . the 
author himself has set it down simply and naturally, without any special 
attention to what he was doing, since it was an inevitable way for him to 
express the idea. The choice of words is rarely a conscious choice and 
often carries no special associations with it. } 


The term Geopéyos is not apparently a particularly poetic one 
even in Euripides, and its significance cannot be assessed as easily 
as that of his ‘tragic’ diction made fun of in the comic poets, 
such as Aristophanes’ parodies of his fondness for the effect of 
Sigma-combinations or his play with a word like @poUSos. Again, 
it might be argued from the instances givenin Bauer that the 
use of our term by writers up to 200 A.D. or later favours the view 
that it survived in colloquial Greek: we have just seen a similar 
view about KAwwdépiov was finally borne out by the papyri. It may 
be merely a “ statistical accident ”’ that this particular term does not 
occur in religious vocabulary of the papyri from a few localities like 
Oxyrhynchus. 

Finally, should not one make more of Bauernfeind’s distinction 


1 Qp. cit., pp. 117 ff. He gives several good examples: e.g. xAwépiov of Acts: 
5:15 was known earlier only from Aristophanes. The view that it belonged to col- 
loquial Greek was quite compatible withits use by the comic poet, and was supported 
by its occurrence in Marcus Aurelits and Arrian in the century after Luke. Later, as 
Cadbury notes, a papyrus was published (PSI 616) which carried the word back four 
centuries to Syria and Egypt. V. also De Zwaan’s remarks (loc. cit., p. 33) on words 
once classed as poetical, like yscowx«riov of Acts 16 : 25. 
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between the expression and the notion of Theomachia in the Bible as 
well as in classical literature ? In Greek tragedy this is so often a 
leit-motif that it has been plausibly conjectured it may explain the 
origin of that literary genre from the Dionysiac ritual :— 


It is essential to grasp the fact that the victim who became the an- 
cestor of the tragic Hero was not at any stage the god, but his op- 
ponent : the Theomachos, that enemy of the divinity whose lineaments 
we can trace in so many heroes from Prometheus through Ajax to 
Oedipus.* 


Other particularly good examples are to be found in the Oresteia 
Trilogy, or the Trojan Women and the Hippolytus of Euripides, and 
curiously both Agamemnon and Prometheus Bound also contain the 
proverb “ to kick against the goad.”” How many lost plays like the 
sequel to Prometheus Bound might have here furnished this very 
term Geopdyos, to alter statistics about its use ? Much the same 
applies to the notion in the Bible : one need only recall what critics 
have said of ‘‘ the Hebrew quality ’’ of Aeschylus ’ choral odes with 
their moralizing on human wickedness. There is no need to en- 
numerate a big number of texts like ‘‘ He has stretched out his hand 
against God, and bade defiance to the Almighty ” (Job 15:25), or 
“The kings of the earth rise up and the princes conspire together 
against the Lord” (Ps. 2:2). In the same way, a concordance will 
give a big list of phrases both from the Old and the New Testament 
referring to sin by the cognate metaphor of rebellion against God. 
Hence perhaps the erroneous use of @copdyos as a translation of 
Rephaim in Symmachus’ Greek version of Job, which we have 
already noticed, is intelligible from the Old Testament background, 
apart from memories of the Greek myth of the Titans’ revolt against 
the gods. This Hebrew word has two senses, ‘“‘ the dead in Sheol” 

(Proverbs 9:18, Job 26:5), and “‘ the giants of long ago,” primitive 
inhabitants of Palestine (Genesis 15:20, Deut. 2:11).2. It looks as 
if Symmachus had this latter sense in mind, and he was possibly 
influenced by the introduction to the Flood in Genesis 6:1-8, where 
the narrative of the wickedness of the Sethites contains an allusion 
to a similar race, the Nephilim (called “‘ gigantes’”’ in the Vulgate). 


* * * * * * * 


1M. Tierney, ‘‘Dionysus, the Dithyramb and Tragedy” in Studies 33 (1944), p. 340. 
* V. Kissane, The Book of Job, p. 197, where it is noted that two other Hellenistic 
Jews of the second century A.D., Aquila and Theodotion, also use this word in 
their versions of the Bible. 
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Avréuata S’avrrais Seouck SedAvOn troddv KAR}e5 TavijKav GUpetp’ &veu 
vntiis xepés (Bacchae, 447f.). Kal t€€mecav avo al dAvoris & Tév 
yerpaov (4) TUAN) avtouérn fvolyn avrois. (Acts 12:17, 10)... 
AvedoyOnody Te Trapaxpiiua al GYpa Técal, Kal té&vtov te Seopc dvébn. 
(Acts 16:26). 

These lines from the Bacchae describe the miraculous escape of the 
Theban women whom Pentheus had imprisoned for taking up the 
cult of the strange god, Dionysus. ‘‘ Memories of this passage,” 
according to Dodds, ‘‘ may have helped to shape the story of the 
miraculous freeing of Peter in Acts c. 12 and of Paul in Acts c. 16.” 
The relevant Greek texts have been juxtaposed here for purposes 
of comparison of diction. It is difficult to shake off the feeling that 
it is these parallels, and more especially the parallel in incident, 
that are the foundation of all the further theorizing about links 
between Acts and Euripides’ play. Were it not for the refusal of 
the Liberal School to treat the miraculous in the Bible as historical 
material, probably very little would have been heard of Luke’s 
term Geowéyos (which really is the strongest link of a very frail 
chain), and still less of the goad-proverb. 

Form-critics have introduced the similar incident of the escape 
of Paul and Silas as they approach the accounts of St. Peter and St. 
Paul with the attitude of radical Higher Criticism to duplication of 
incident in Homer. Most of the introduction to the sentence for 
Act. 16:26 given in the last paragraph may be quoted in English 
since the vocabulary has no significance for our case. 


At midnight Paul and Silas were at their prayers, praising God, while 
the prisoners listened to them. And all at once there was a violent earth- 


quake, ote cadevOijvar Ta OepdAia TOU Seopwtnpiov . 


In the Bacchae 1. 585 ff.in the famous “‘ Palace Miracles ”’ scene, 
the god manifests his power to his excited votaries by making the 
prison-walls collapse in an earthquake—a traditional feature of the 
Dionysus myths. 


Dionysus. Shake the earth’s floor, thou sovereign Spirit of earthquake. 
Chorus. Hurrah ! Soon shall the balls of Fathdae totter and fall. 
Dionysus is within the balls...... 
Did you see how these lintels on the pillars cracked asunder ? 


The argument from these parallels is anything but impressive, 
as the diction of the two passages is so different : the lyrical passage 
of Euripides has not even the word osioyés of Acts. As regards 
the general similarity of the events described, one could point to 
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the complete difference of tone in many details: instead of the 
wild transports of the chorus, Paul and Silas pray, and apparently 
chant Psalms ; again, Dionysus is playing with his opponent, and is 
not really imprisoned at all, while Paul and Silas are under guard, 
secured in the stocks. Furthermore, if it were a case of touching up 
an historical incident with the appropriate supernatural details, 
the earthquake was a sign of the divine presence for Jews, as 
Jacquier points out in his Commentary (Acts 4: 31) by texts from the 
Psalter and the Prophets: compare also Luke 21:11 and parallels inthe 
other Synoptics. With the phraseology of Acts 16:26 compare too 
the LXX version of Ps. 82:5 : coAevOjoovtan révta TK GepéAiar Tis yijs. 

The earlier account of the deliverance of St. Peter is again a 
classical case for Form-Criticism of the Novelle or Wundererzihlung 
of Dibelius and Bultmann,—Hellenistic accretions like miraculous 
cures and travel-adventures. Dodds directs the student to a 
study of the event with the ominous title ‘‘ Gebet und Wunder,” 
by O. Weinreich.1 This German critic suggests Acts contains a 
non-miraculous story of the freeing of Peter and John (4:21), along- 
side narratives of three miraculous deliverances—of “‘ the Apostles ” 
(5:19), Peter (c. 12) and Paul and Silas (c. 16) ; and Weinreich finds 
in that to his own satisfaction an instance of the “ Rule of Three ” 
common in popular literature. Wilfred Knox, however, is worried 
about the validity of this argument, according to the rules of the 
Form-school itself, though he does not attack the naive assumption 
that early Christians had no strict biographical interest in the story 
of Jesus: 


It is very doubtful whether we can class four deliverances, of which 
only three are miracles, as an instance of this ; there should be either 
three miracles or one natural and two miraculous deliverances. Further, 
there should be a steady enhancement of the miraculous element as the 
story grows, whereas Peter’s deliverance is definitely more miraculovs 
than that of Paul and Silas... .? 


Turning finally to the linguistic parallels between Acts c. 12 and 
c. 16 and the Bacchae, the reader will notice how petty the co- 
incidences are between the three Greek quotations at the head of 
this section, as compared say, with what is met in parallel passages 
from the three Synoptics. For example, even the obvious words 
autéyera and Souda are only common to two, the third has dAvoeis 
only ; ‘‘ door” is respectively 6Upetpa, TUAN and 6Upar ; SieAvbn is 


1 Published in the Tubinger Beitr. z. Alt.-Wiss. (5), pp. 284 ff. 
2 Op. cit., p. 95 (Note to Lecture I). 
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replaced by é€émecav and dvé6n and so on. Furthermore, for all 
these ideas of doors flung open and fetters untied, the choice of 
vocabulary is fairly restricted and coincidences between myth and 
history are almost inevitable. Sandys in his commentary on the 
Bacchae quotes several other accounts of escapes that all contain 
atrrépatos or its Latin equivalent, sponte. As was pointed out in 
the case of Geoyudyos, such resemblances are only a literary curiosity 
from which it is not as easy to prove dependence on earlier writing 
as it is from the diction of Theocritus or Aeschylus. Hence Wilfred 
Knox gives an unfavourable verdict on Weinreich’s case, in spite 
of a certain admiration for such methods of criticism : 


His attempt to trace from the language of Acts a definite influence of 
the story by the Bacchae of Euripides is interesting but scarcely con- 
vincing ; it seems far more likely that stories of this very favourite type 
tended to be told in language which ultimately goes back to Euripides, 
rather than that the author of Acts was himself influenced by the Bacchae, 
although the possibility cannot be ruled out.? 


There is less wavering about Cadbury’s summing-up of the general 
exaggerations of Form-Criticism : 


These formative influences in the moulding of Luke’s materia! are not 
unique. They occur in John as well as in the Synoptics, in the Old Testa- 
ment, in pagan tradition... They are not even limited to religious 
literature. Their prevalence and agreement have long puzzled mankind, 
and even today it is too generally supposed that they are borrowed or 
imitated from one case to another, or derived from a common source, 
or due to some subtle human psychoanalytic complexes. They are indeed 
due to a universal psychological law, but it is the simple law of interest 
and the natural ways of its expression. 

Neither in form nor in substance do the parallels indicate a derivation 
of the Christian from the pagan material. They do not argue even a corr- 
esponding level of fancifulness, truthfulness or accuracy.? 


* * * * * * 2 


“Eotw yap otx Gonyos ‘EAAtwov mdAis (Euripides, Jon. 8). Ovx 
Gotjpou tréAews troAitns. (Acts 21:39). 

In support of the ‘‘ playing down ’”’ of the alleged parallels between 
Acts and the Bacchae in the preceding pages, we may note the general 
attitude of critics to another possible Euripidean strand, the refer- 
ence to Tarsus as ‘“‘no mean city’ which, whatever its origin, has 


1 Op. cit., p. 95. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 36, 146. 
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passed into literature from Acts. Besides its application to Athens 
in the Jon, commentators note that the same expression occurs in 
the spurious Epistles of Hippocrates (Epp. 1273). In this case, 
however, the general view is that it is just a curious coincidence, and 
that the phrases are most probably completely independent : 
they have no more probative value than the goad-proverb for theories 
of conscious, or even unconscious, influence by one work upon the 
other. Owen, the editor of the Jon in the new Oxford series of 
Euripides’ plays, does not appear to have been struck by the resem- 
blance ; at least there is no mention of the passage in Acts in his 
cormmentary, and Jacquier is content with a non-committal record 
of the line from the Greek play. Cadbury is more positive that it 
is quite unnecessary to.suppose Luke or Paul knew the Jon or the 
so-called Epistles of Hippocrates. He thinks it is very improbable 
that the idiom imvolved is to be set down to specific passages in 
Greek authors read by St. Luke, stressing the latter’s fondness 
for the figure of litotes. Any teacher will find this construction in 
his pupil’s early efforts at Greek prose, from their observation of the 
style of Demosthenes or Thucydides: it is probably especially 
congenial to English and American schoolboys because of the similar 
faculty for understatement in their native speech. There is then 
no cause for excitement about the origin of the litotes about St. 
Paul’s citizenship : 


(When) he calls Tarsus literally “ a not insignificant city,” few realize 
that this special combination is often used by the Greeks in just such con- 
texts... The privative compound adjective is used more often in Greek 
with “ not” than without it, and resembles a form of understatement 
affected by some English writers. So elsewhere (in Acts) we read “ God 
left himself not unattested ”’ or ‘‘ I was not disobedient.” Perhaps even 
more characteristic of contemporary Greek, both literary and unliterary, 
is another litotes of Luke, “ no ordinary miracles,” “ no everyday kind- 
ness.” This phrase, though it occurs nowhere again in the New Testament, 
is familiar enough to readers of the papyri or of authors like Polybius, 
Philo and Josephus. It evidently came naturally to Luke; the same 
may be said of his other instances of litotes.* 


The same conclusion may be drawn from De Zwaan’s study of 
the Greek of Acts, where the reader will find a much fuller list of 
examples of litotes in the book ; this: scholar also does not appear 
to feel that ‘“‘no mean city”’ goes back to Euripides. Indeed 


1 Cadbury, op. cit., p. 120. The texts of Acts here alluded to are 14: 17, 26:19, 
19: 11 and 28: 2. 
* Loc. cit., pp. 34, 44. 
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that particular expression, like so many turns of phrase in Euripides’ 
dialogues, seems equally suited to the style of Greek prose—in so 
far as a modern can judge such matters—so that independent 
parallelism is all the easier to maintain in Acts. 

Critics who accept the identity of authorship of the Third Gospel 
and Acts may also be impressed by a negative argument from St. 
Luke’s account of the Passion to support a more sober assessment 
of his coincidences with the language of the Bacchae. In the scenes 
of conflict between the human king and the unknown god of that 
play some early Christians were struck, like Goethe, by “‘ the pagan 
image of an outraged and patient Deity.’’ The soldiers sent to 
arrest Dionysus so awed by his gentleness that they apologize for 
their stern duty evoke the Gospel scene in Gethsemane ; the in- 
terrogation, with the mockery and threats of the tyrant, recall 
Our Lord before Pilate and Herod : “‘ Thou wouldst have no power 
against me ... But Jesus answered nothing further, so that 
Pilate wondered.”’ Editors of the Bacchae remark the recurrence 
of keywords like fouyos and fmos ; a supernatural calm suggests the 
suppressed might of Dionysus. It is not surprising therefore to 
find lines spoken by Dionysus put into Our Lord’s mouth by Clement 
of Alexandria and by that dull cento from Greek tragedy, the 
Christus Patiens, for which too Agave, the mother of Pentheus, 
represents the Mater Dolorosa.' If then, as some studies of the 
Bacchae would lead us to believe, quotations and scenes from the 
pagan play were at the back of the mind of the author of Acts, 
would not one expect the same imfluences to have penetrated his 
account of Our Lord’s Passion, among the special divergences of 
diction and emphasis of Luke from the other Synoptics ? 

With its theme of the introduction of a new religious cult, the 
Bacchae inevitably has many facets that remind one of New Testa- 
ment ideas, besides reflecting earlier notions in the Old Testament. 
That does not mean that we should rush to conclusions like those of 
Frazer and Reitzenstein about the relations between Greek and 
Semitic religious ideas. So Dionysus is said to give his ecstatic 
votaries power to bring water, wine, milk and honey from the earth 
by a stroke of the thyrsus (ll. 704 ff., 142 ff.) : Dodds explains that at 
several centres there was an annual miracle by which the god was 


1Clem. Al., Stromata IV : 25 (P. G. 8: 1372) :— “* Vere ergo Servator noster nos 
mysteriis initiat, convenienter iis quae dicit tragoedia. . . ,"’ continuing with Bacchae 
ll. 470-476 for doctrines of Christianity. The Christus Patiens was once ascribed to 
Gregory Nazianzen ; Dodds accepts the modern view that it is a twelfth century 
composition, possibly by Constantine Manasses. (Op.cit., Introd. LII ; K. Horna in 
Hermes @4, p. 429). 
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believed to transmute water into wine, and is reminded of Moses 
striking the rock ; one might also recall the biblical anticipation of 
the land flowing with milk and honey. Again, another Jeit-motif 
of the play is the strange power the god communicates to his wor- 
shippers—what Dodds calls “the Dionysiac effortlessness ’’—which 
the Chorus hint at in calling their ritual tévov SW, Kxdpatov 
etxduerrov (ll. 66ff.). This may cause some people to clutch at a 
New Testament parallel in Our Lord’s commendation of the new 
law : “‘ Invenietis requiem animabus vestris. Jugum enim meum 
suave est, et onus meum leve ’”—if they can abstract from all sorts 
of differences of atmosphere. Unfortunately for advocates of 
Lucan affiliations with the Bacchae, the great appeal of Our Lord is 
not found in the more classical Evangelist, but is confined to St. 
Matthew (Ch. 11:29 f.). In countering similar attempts to explain 
the Christian idea of the risen god through the vegetation-symbolism 
of the Attis-cult, Lagrange very shrewdly remarks that it is the 
easiest thing in the world for scholars at their desks to imagine 
combinations and parallels that would be instinctively rejected by 
people in contact with the real world. In the present case it is 
possible to admit St. Luke used these infirma et egena elementa for 
his purpose, without yielding ground on the historical character 
of narratives of miracles in the New Testament. But it is hard to 
see their appeal for the writer or his public, particularly if they had 
any glimmerings of modern interpretations of Euripides’ play—of 
the horrors of orgiastic religion that Murray writes of, or of Dionysus 
as a cruel, ‘‘ non-moral force ’’ in the scheme of things, like Aphrodite 
in the Hippolytus. The old patch would thus merely make a 
greater rent. The parallels of Acts with the Bacchae are individually 
so faint that it seems quite reasonable to maintain that these New 
Testament phrases could have been written so had the play never 
existed. 


Joun HACKETI 


1 “Attis et ie Christianisme,”’ Revue Biblique, 1919, p. 427. 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM THE 
NATURAL DESIRE IN ST. THOMAS’S 
TREATISE ON BEATITUDE.' 


The problem of man’s destiny is as old as mankind. Since the 
beginning of human thought man has occupied himself with the 
solution of the question : for what is man made ? In what consists 
precisely the real felicity of man, his real beatitude, his essential 
perfection, in so far as he is a being essentially distinct from every 
other being either higher or lower than himself? It is a problem 
to which many and varied answers have been given, as witnesses 
the history of human thought from the most ancient times. It is 
a problem which even to-day is of topical interest to both theologians 
and philosophers as testifies amply the immense literature that has 
grown up around it in recent years, a literature flowing from the 
pens of both Christian and non-Christian thinkers, from Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. 

The problem of man’s destiny is without doubt one of fundamental 
importance to-day. Upon its solution depends the solution to 
many of the problems that are occupying the minds of men in this 
present atomic age. ‘‘ At bottom,” writes a modern philosopher 
and artist, ‘‘ it is mistakes about man, misunderstanding as to the 
kind of creature he is, that cause all the other troubles,’’ all other 
troubles social and political. That indeed is the fundamental error 
of modern man, who tries to solve the burning difficulties that touch 
most intimately the lives and happiness of men without any ref- 
erence to the very nature of man or to his real felicity. 

From the theologian’s point of view the quest for human per- 
fection or beatitude resolves itself into the desire for God. St. 
Thomas seems to take for granted as admitted by all—philosophers 
and theologians alike, by pagan thinkers as well as by Christian 
philosophers—that there is to be found in man a natural desire for 
God, a natural quest for the vision of God. And in that vision he 
sees the full perfection of man in its metaphysical roots. He uses 
this, for him almost self-evident, truth in two quite distinct but at ~ 
the same time intimately connected contexts : firstly, when treating 


1A Lecture delivered at the University of Freiburg, Switzerland. 
* Eric Gill, Art, p. x. 
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of one of the divine attributes, the cognoscibility of God by the 
creatures he has made ;! and secondly, when discussing the nature 
of the final end of man, his beatitude, when discussing, that is, an 
attribute of man.* In the one case he seems to use it to prove that 
God can be seen, per essentiam, quidditative, or, in other words, 
intuitively, by the human intellect. In the other he uses it to prove 
(at least so it seems) that the beatific vision is possible to man. 
And precisely here there is a stumbling block for many theologians 
especially in modern times, for the beatific vision is something 
essentially supernatural, given to human nature absolutely grat- 
uitously by the infinite goodness of God. It is a perfection of which, 
it would seem, neither man nor any created being, can have any 
knowledge ; to which man can lay no claim. Modern theologians 
take umbrage at the assertion: man has a natural desire for the 
beatific vision, that is, for somethmg which of its very nature 
exceeds the very wildest desires of the human heart, and is altogether 
outside the natural ken of man’s mind. For them, such an assertion 
would be tantamount to a denial of the supernatural character of 
the whole order of Grace. For, they say, if man has a natural 
desire for the beatific vision, then he has a right to it, and by that 
very fact it ceases to be gratuitous. And still St. Thomas does 
say, beyond any possibility of misconception, that man desires 
naturally (i.e. unaided by grace or divine revelation) the vision of 
God. He makes that assertion when speaking formally of the 
beatific vision, the vision of God per essentiam. In order to safe- 
guard the orthodoxy of the Church’s theologian (as if the orthodoxy 
of the Angel of the Schools needed safeguarding !) some would-be 
followers of his have gone so far as to say that he did not mean what 
he said. When he said natural he didn’t mean natural at all, and 
when he said visio Des per essentiam, or beatific vision, he didn’t 
mean visio Det per essentiam at all, but something quite different. 
However, the fact remains: St. Thomas does speak of a natural 
desire for the vision of God. He takes for granted that such a 
desire does exist (or at least can exist) in the heart of man and he 
uses that fact to the full m the two contexts mentioned above. 
Without giving an analysis of texts I purpose to give an inter- 
pretation of the meaning and implications of man’s desire for happi- 
ness in the light of the theological and philosophical synthesis of 
St. Thomas. In this matter of interpreting St. Thomas two dangers 
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must at all costs be avoided : firstly, that of reading into his writings 
what really isn’t there. It has been said that the devil can quote 
Scripture for his purpose ; it can also be said that theologians can 
quote St. Thomas (and, unfortunately, in fact often do) for their 
purpose albeit none too nefarious! Secondly, of not taking out of 
his writings or out of his thought all that is really there. 

In attempting to determine the exact use made by St. Thomas 
of the argument from the natural desire for God, I intend studying 
it in the second context in which St. Thomas used it, namely, from 
the point of view of man’s desire for happiness (and I am convinced 
that this is by far the more important view-point, the one to which 
the other is altogether secondary). But before doing that I should 
like to say a word about the doctrinal—theological and philosophical 
—setting in which St. Thomas thinks fit to use the argument from 
the natural desire. St. Thomas was first and foremost a theologian. 
In writing his Summa Theologiae he wrote formally as a theologian. 
As a theologian one of his chief duties was to defend the truth of the 
dogmas of faith against those who either wrongly understood them, 
or flatly denied them.!' Now, one of the dogmas of our faith is 
this : over and above the perfection which is due to or owed to the 
nature of man as such, God has gratuitously deigned to give to man 
a sharing in his own divine perfection, in his own Beatitude. This 
is man’s supernatural destiny, his supernatural beatitude, the very 
existence of which he could never have even guessed, and which he 
could never have desired. It is that of which St. Paul has written : 
“ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them that love 
him.”’? And when comparing that beatific vision of God, promised 
to man in the next life, with the knowledge we have of God now 
the same St. Paul writes : ‘‘ We see now through a glass in a dark 
manner : but then face to face.”* And St. John tells us that through 
that intuitive vision of God we shall become like unto God Himself. 
“ Dearly beloved,” he writes, “‘ we are now the sons of God ; and 
it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like to him : because we shall see Him as 
He is.”* This dogma of our faith, then, the dogma of the super- 
natural ultimate end of man, was one of the revealed truths which 
St. Thomas was called upon on many different occasions both to 


1Cf. In Boeth. de Trin. q. 2, art. 3. 
*I Cor. 2:9; cf. Isaias 64:41. 

31 Cor. 13:12. 
*I. John. 3:21. 
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explain (by analogy with corresponding natural truths) and to 
defend. For to defend it he had. The very possibility of the 
intuitive vision of God by the human intellect had been denied 
either implicitly or formally and explicitly by many philosophers 
and theologians anterior to and contemporaneous with St. Thomas. 
To mention but two of them : John Scotus Erigena (810-877) in the 
gth century and Amaury or Amalricus de Bene in the 13th. Both 
denied the possibility of an intuitive vision of God. These and 
many others denied a revealed dogma of faith. And they denied it 
not for theological reasons, for they were mostly philosophers or 
philosophizing theologians, but for purely philosophical reasons. 
St. Thomas consequently regarded it as his bounden duty as a 
theologian to rebut the specious arguments of these philosophers, 
thereby showing, firstly that they do not prove anything, and 
secondly that the revealed truth assailed by them is not impossible. 
In other words, it was his business to show that the revealed truth 
of man’s divine ordination to the beatific vision is not only not 
impossible, but even most reasonable. And in order to show the 
reasonableness of the beatific vision, in order to demonstrate to 
the unbelieving philosophers and erring heretics its convenientia, 
he brought forward, on repeated occasions, the argument from the 
natural desire of man for happiness. To my mind it is in this precise 
context that we must understand St. Thomas’ doctrine about the 
natural desire, and if we do not put it in its proper setting we can 
never hope to penetrate fully the mind of the Angelic Doctor on this 
problem. He was constrained to meet his adversaries on their 
own ground. He had to use against them arguments drawn from 
reason. Arguments from authority or from Sacred Scripture would 
have carried no weight with them whatever. 

And this brings me to make another important preliminary 
observation. We must be careful to distinguish between St.Thomas 
the theologian and St. Thomas the philosopher. For he was both. 
And indeed on many occasions he himself distinguishes expressly 
between his judgment as a theologian and his judgment as a phil- 
osopher.t Here too we must distinguish carefully between the 
judgment of a philosopher and that of a theologian. For the 
theologian, through Faith, knows more than the philosopher. 
Faith gives man an added knowledge, a knowledge that, for the 
believer, is more certain even than the knowledge he has of the first 
principles of reason. And this knowledge may well influence his 


1 Cf. III Sent. 27, 2, 4q. la. 1; DeVer. 14,3; De Ver. 14,6 and 5; De Pot. 1,4; 
De Malo 7, 5 and 11; I. Il. 71, 6 ad 3. 
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method of arguing in a purely philosophical field. That is true 
universally, but it is more than ever true in trying to solve this 
problem of the destiny or final end of man, a problem which is at 
the basis of all moral teaching. Let us consider, then, separately 
this double judgment on the destiny of man. 

From reason alone what can we know about the final end or 
destiny of man and of man’s desire to attain it? There is much 
that we can know by unaided reason about man’s ultimate per- 
fection by the simple process of analyzing the nature of man and of 
the human will. In a general way we can assert : man’s destiny is 
his completion in being or in goodness.1. And this completion is 
something into which he must grow and develop. As distinct from 
all other inferior creatures man must grow and develop freely, not 
by blind instinct alone. To use a simile of St. Thomas: as the 
ship is committed to the care of the captain, so has God committed 
man into the hand of his own counsel, into the hand of his reason 
and will. Man must know the end to be attained and he must 
strive for it consciously. God made us without our co-operation, 
but he will not perfect us without our consent, according to the 
word of St. Augustine, which is true not only in the order of grace 
but also in that of nature : Qui creavit te sine te, non iustificabit te 
sine te. ® 

What is this completio in bonitate, this completeness in being ? 
Can reason tell us anything about it ? Of course it can. This 
perfection of being is the state of a created entity beyond which it 
cannot develop or grow. From a minimum of being or goodness it 
grows in stature to the limits set to it by its very nature, and there 
it stops. The acorn, from the tiny thing that it is, grows into a 
mighty oak. Then it has reached its completeness in being. Any 
further it does not tend. This is true of every created being. It 
is circumscribed from beginning to end. But when dealing with 
man, a free agent, who attains to his full stature freely and con- 
sciously, moving himself thereto, we may and indeed we must speak 
in a different way. Man has first of all an innate natural desire for 
or tendency towards the completion of his being. But man has 
the obligation of determining for himself, here and now, in the 
concrete, where that perfection really and truly lies. And having 
determined it, he has the obligation of striving consciously to attain 
it in every action of his life. Every action that he does must bring 
him nearer to it. Just as every action of a musician engaged in the 


1Cf. De Ver. 22, 7. 
2 Sermo 169, 11. P.L. 38, 923. 
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practice of his scales brings him nearer to perfection as a musician. 
And having attained to this fullness of bemg man no longer tends to 
anything higher, he desires nothing further. That is, all his leg- 
itimate elicited desires are fulfilled, for the simple reason that his 
innate desire for completion in being has at last been satiated. 

Further it must also be obvious to him who considers the matter 
diligently that this completeness or fullness of being, of which we 
are speaking (and towards which all things naturally and necessarily 
tend) must correspond exactly to the nature of the being to be 
perfected. The acorn just cannot grow into a willow-tree ; it must 
(and here is absolute necessity) grow into an oak. Had the acorn 
a spiritual nature, endowed with reason and free will, it would have 
had to foresee its own completion in the mighty oak, and seeing it 
as the end set it by its nature, act or live for it. We are speaking of 
growth and development ; and all growth (whether free or instinctive) 
is necessarily conditioned by the growing subject. In respect of 
man, then, this fullness of being is a fullness of human being, it is 
the perfection of man as man, as distinct from every other created 
being, as the oak is distinct from every other tree. There is, then, 
an underlying necessary urge in the very being of every man to 
attain this fullness. It is what all men are seeking, willy nilly, 
seeking in divers objects and in divers ways. Man must grow, he 
must develop (both bodily and spiritually). He must seek for the 
fullness of his being. And whilst there are in fact many means by 
which to attain it, an almost infinite variety of activities, the end 
ts always the same : fullness of human being. 

Man is not free with regard to that end, but he is free with regard 
to the means to it. Inferior creatures tend toward their fullness of 
being in ome determinate way, instinctively. But man chooses for 
himself. And in that precisely lies the problem of man’s destiny. 

If we analyze a little further the extent of this power of choosing 
we will see that it may refer in general to two main things. For 
we can consider man’s perfection to consist either in the having 
of something or in the being something : either in habere or in esse. 

(2) Man’s fullness in being or goodness is first considered to consist 
in the possession or having of some good. Now, whilst we saw that 
man is not free with regard to desiring that which will fulfil all his 
desires, he is in fact free with regard to choosing this or that good 
as the one which, in his estimation, will have this effect. Man must 
freely choose the object or good which truly satisfies all his desires. 


1Cf. Dr Ver. 22, 6. 
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(b) Man’s completeness in being must also be considered from the 
point of view of the nature itself, that is, subjectively. And then 
it is seen to be the highest expression of itself, which is its highest 
activity or operation. And here, too, man must freely choose that 
action or form of activity, in which his full subjective perfection is 
to be found. 

There is an intimate connection between these two aspects of 
man’s destiny or final end, between the objective and the subjective 
aspects. For, as St. Thomas points out over and over again, the 
full perfection of man consists in the highest operation of man’s 
highest faculty with regard to the highest object. In other words, 
it is the possession (action) of the greatest human good (object). 

In that general way we have determined what the highest good 
of man is and his real felicity: the possession of the highest good. 
And that perfection, which includes both having and being, both 
the subject and the object, is the highest and indeed the first object 
of the human will, which is the voluntas boni suppositi. With 
regard to that there is no freedom. Whether it be placed in the 
possession of this or that particular good, in the possession of God 
or of some created good, depends on my own free choice. This or 
that particular good is regarded as a means to the end desired 
necessarily in its generality. 

But reason, unaided by grace, can tell me something more about 
this good and its possession. (1) First of all, I can demonstrate 
that the only object whose possession will fully satisfy all the desires 
of man must be an infinite and uncreated good. And in the ulti- 
mate analysis this conclusion is drawn from the very nature of the 
human will, whose object is not this or that particular good, but 
just goodness as such, bonum universale.1 (2) Secondly, it can be 
shown by reason alone that this infinite good is possessed by man 
in the first instance, not by any corporeal action, but by an act of 
his intellect. By it he apprehends God, he possesses God, the only 
infinite uncreated good. And in that, in fact and in truth, consists 
the ultimate perfection of man. The radical innate urge in the 
depths of man’s being to attain to a fullness of being is now seen to 
be in fact an urge to possess God in knowledge and in love. Man’s 
desire for happiness resolves itself necessarily into a desire for the 
possession of God. ? 


+ St. Thomas makes this most detailed analysis in the whole of the second 
question of the I. II. 


, ' Ci. Encyclical Letter of Pius XI to the Bishops and Cardinals of America, 
Sertum Laetitiae,”” Ist Nov., 1939 :—‘‘ Man is made in the image and likeness of 
God, he strives towards God by an inevitable tendency of his being ; he is doomed 
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Underlying this whole question of the natural desire in the mind 
of St. Thomas there is a threefold metaphysical principle, which 
governs all being that grows or develops from an initial rudimentary 
stage to the state of fullness of being corresponding to its nature. 
(1) The first of these principles is this : every being tends naturally 
and necessarily towards its own proper perfection. (2) The second 
one is this: Every being tends necessarily towards its own proper 
mode of action, to that activity which is peculiar to itself, and which 
distinguishes it from every other agent. (3) The third and last 
metaphysical principle used by St. Thomas in all this complex 
question is this : Every being has within itself an innate urge to be 
reunited to the radical principle of its being either in similitude 
(as the perfection of a being that is by nature an image consists 
precisely in conforming itself more and more perfectly to the being 
of which it is the image) or in operative union, i.e. through know- 
ledge and love and submission or service.? 

Applying all we have said in the light of these metaphysical 
principles to the case in hand we can show that in man there is an 
innate urge, a natural desire (independent of all cognition) to acquire 
knowledge, to come to know the essences or the being of things, to 
come to know reality, to possess truth. That is the perfection of 
man, the activity of man, which distinguishes him from all other 
inferior beings. Homo naturaliter desiderat scire. Man has an 
innate desire for the acquisition of knowledge, not for the know- 
ledge of this or that object or truth in particular, but just for know- 
ledge. 

That man should desire to know this or that truth or object in 
particular belongs to the sphere of free elicited desire. That is more 
than manifest. But just as there is a natural innate desire to know, 
to acquire the knowledge of things, that is, quidditative knowledge, 
which alone satisfies the mind, so in the event of knowing the 
existence of this or that object I am drawn connaturally to enquire 
about its essence. The desire to know the essence of this particular 
being must also be called natural, not, needless to say, in the sense 
of an innate desire, but in the sense that it arises connaturally and 
spontaneously in the heart of man. 

Now, by unaided reason, man can demonstrate the existence 
of God, the First Cause of all created being. And this is about as 
far as our positive knowledge of God in the purely natural order 


to sadness and disillusionment if he makes his life’s choice where absolute Truth 
and infinite Goodness are out of his reach.” (CTS. p. 8). 
1 Cf. in I Metaph. lect. 1, No. 2. 
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goes. After that, when we scrutinize the essence of this first cause, 
we arrive at a series of negative conclusions : God is one, infinite, 
uncreated or uncaused, immaterial. That God is we know know- 
positively. But what he is we do not know positively. We know 
rather what he is not than what he is. There is a sense, therefore, 
in which reason left to itself can scarcely be said to know God at 
all. It remains in ignorance of a supremely intelligible being whose 
existence can be proved categorically. 1 submit, then, that the 
philosopher who has attained to such a knowledge (which is one of 
the highest achievements of metaphysics ) must inevitably and 
naturally desire to know what the first cause ts. He has a natural 
desire for that knowledge, not, as is evident again, in the sense of an 
innate desire, but in the sense of an explicit free act of the will, 
founded however ultimately on the innate desire to know, just as 
the voluntas ut voluntas is founded upon and necessarily presupposes 
the voluntas ut natura. This desire, then, arises connaturally, and 
spontaneously, in the man who has come to know the existence of 
God ; it is a desire to know the essence of the First Cause. 

Having established the existence of this natural desire in man, 
and having shown that it is founded immediately on the very struc- 
ture of the will as a nature, we can proceed further and say : this 
desire cannot be frustrated, it cannot be in vain. No such natural 
desire can be in vain. That is a principle admitted by all phil- 
osophers. It stands to reason. To maintain the contrary would 
be to charge the Almighty with lack of wisdom and with lack of 
power. We would thereby accuse him of creating a being all of whose 
legitimate desires cannot be fulfilled, that is, a being that grows 
but can never reach maturity, can never attain to completion in 
Being. 

What do we really mean when we say that such a natural desire 
cannot be in vain or frustrated ? (1) First of all, we do not contend 
that it must always and in every eventuality be actually fulfilled. 
That is clear. (2) But we do assert with absolute assurance that it 
is possible (or at least not impossible) that it should be fulfilled. 

From what has been said then, speaking from the point of view 
of the natural light of reason, we can assert with absolute certainty : 
(a) It is possible, or at least not impossible for man to see the essence 
of the First Cause, of God. The vision or knowledge of the essence 
of the First Cause is an object highly desirable and altogether in 
keeping with the deepest tendencies of our human rational nature. 


1Cf. De Verit. 22, 5 and 6. 
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(6) If I examine the nature of this vision of the First Cause or God, 
a vision of God per essentiam, as he is in himself, I am forced to 
admit, by reason alone, that it is a perfection that is proper and 
natural to the First Cause alone.? For the First Cause is its own 
existence, and consequently is its own intelligibility. It is its own 
intellectual species, and for that very reason it can never be seen 
quantum ad essentiam, quidditative, by any kind of abstracted 
created species. If it is to be understood or seen guoad essentiam 
then it must itself become the intelligible species or form of the 
human intellect. It follows then that this vision of the first cause, 
which as we say, man desires naturally, is in fact supernatural. 

That which is proper to one nature cannot be proper to another 
naturally ; what belongs exclusively to a superior being as an essen- 
tial property, cannot belong to an inferior naturally. Tillud quod 
ad proprietatem naturae superioris pertinet non potest communicari 
superiorem naturam.2 That which is natural to the superior is 
consequently supernatural to the inferior. And should the superior 
in question be absolutely supernatural then what is natural to him 
must be absolutely supernatural to the inferior. Visio divinae ess- 
entiae est quoddam bonum omnino supernaturale.* This visio 
divinae essentiae is indeed the same reality as the beatific vision. 
And for that precise reason St. Thomas never distinguished formally 
between the two. For him the vision of the essence of the First 
Cause is the same thing, the same operation, as the beatific vision. 
Whilst, then, asserting that man can desire naturally the vision of 
the First Cause, it must also be said that man can never attain to that 
perfection by natural means, for it is a perfection that is proper to 
the Deity. On the purely natural level, in saying that I am saying 
no more than that God, the First Cause of all things, is indeed 
unknowable. As a philosopher, I am forced to conclude: such a 
knowledge is unattainable, but for all that it is highly desirable, 
and should it ever, per impossibile, be conceded to man to enjoy that 
knowledge, then it would be eminently in keeping with the nature 
and natural inclinations of man. In other words, this natural desire 
for the vision of the essence of the First Cause, being a desire for a 
perfection that is obviously suapte natura beyond the reach of any 
created intellect, is a freely elicited one, and at the same time 


1 Cf. IV Sent. 46, 2, 6, incorpore et praesertim ad 7; I. 12, 4; I. I. 5, 53 1.1L. 
5, 6. 

* IV Sent. 49, 2, 6 and 7; cf. also II Sent. dist. 23 ; dist. 30, 1, 1; III CG, 147, 
Adbuc ; IV CG, 21. 

* De Malo 5, 1 ad 3; cf. Acta et Decreta Conc. Vatic. 2 forma Decreti de Fide, 
Coll. Lacensis, Col. 555-56. 
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conditional and inefficacious. It is more a velleity than a full- 
blooded tendency in the will of man. 

Let it be said here, em passant: since this perfection of the intellect 
is clearly seen to be proper to the Deity alone, one cannot be justified 
in asserting that it is the natural end of man. The natural end of 
man consists in a knowledge of God almost infinitely below that of 
the vision of the essence of God. Nor can it be claimed that because 
there is a natural desire for this supernatural perfection (in the sense 
explained—tor what the vision really is, and what the essence of 
God positively is remains ever a mystery, laid bare only by divine 
revelation) that God must give it to man, that is, that there can be 
no natural end of man. Such a doctrine has been severely censured 
in the papal encyclical Humani Generis. 

From what has been said it should now be clear that the following 
reasoning is altogether valid : 

There is a natural desire for the vision of God. 

Therefore it is possible for man to see God. 

There is no need, in order to safeguard the supernatural character 
of the beatific vision, to distinguish between the vision of the First 
Cause and the beatific vision. One is as supernatural as the other, 
and one is as much beyond the knowledge and the desires of man 
as the other. And this process of reasoning is all the more valid 
when used by a philosopher, who is, at the same time, a theologian. 
For he knows by faith that this natural desire can in fact be fulfilled 
in the beatific vision, which is man’s supernatural perfection, 
conceded to him altogether gratuitously by God. 

This brings me to examine the judgment of the theologian in this 
highly interesting and important question. For the theologian this 
natural desire must be said to be in fact in vain, frustrated. Because 
he knows that it can never be fulfilled in the purely natural order. 
He knows that it can be fulfilled only by grace. And this does not 
in any way argue to the lack of either Wisdom or power on the 
part of the Creator. Quite the contrary. For we may point to a 
double cause of this impossibility. 

(t) The first is the eminent perfection and sublimity of every 
spiritual being, whether man or angel. For, so perfect is this 
creature, come from the hands of God, that it has in its being a 
natural inclination or urge towards a perfection which is proper or 
connatural to God alone. Such is the schicksal of every spiritual 
being, that having attained to its supreme connatural perfection or 
completeness in being and goodness, it is doomed to remain for ever 
in its deepest desires unrequited, unsatisfied, with an eternal longing 
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for a perfection that it can never hope to attain. Such a being, 
left to its own resources, could not be said to be unhappy. No, it 
would be naturally perfect and happy—as man or angel. And in 
leaving man or angel thus, the almighty Creator would in no way be 
acting unjustly. That this is the mind of the Angelic Doctor is 
clearly shown by these words of one of his most profound interpreters, 
the Portuguese Dominican, John Poinsot: Nec est inconveniens 
quod natura ita nobilis, sicut humana, in sua pura natura non inveniat 
finem perfectum, quin potius hoc maxime attestatur talis naturae 
excellentiam, quae tantam habet amplitudinem et tantae capacitatis 
est, ut nihil naturale eam adimplere sufficiat.* 

(2) The second cause of this impossibility is not the lack of 
wisdom or power on the part of the Creator, but rather the infinite 
goodness and the benevolent omnipotence of God. Because, in his 
greatness and goodness and love for men, he has graciously granted 
them a sharing in his own proper life and perfection. 

Here there is no confusion whatever between nature and super- 
nature but most wondrous concord. Both are ever essentially, 
suapte natura, distinct. There is no claim on the part of nature for 
grace. God is not obliged to grant it. There is only the infinite 
wisdom and goodness and power of a supreme Being, who is, at 
one and the same time, condens naturam et largiens gratiam. * 

Let us resume briefly, in conclusion, the use St. Thomas made of 
this argument from the natural desire for the vision of God as 
expounded above. We must recall that he used it for a dual pur- 
pose : firstly, in order to explain the meaning and convenientia of 
the supernatural end of man, that consists ultimately in the beatific 
vision of God. He desired to point out that this supernatural per- 
fection far from excluding the natural perfection of man rather 
exalts it immeasurably and is altogether in keeping with it. Secondly, 
he wished to defend the possibility of such a vision of the essence 
of the Deity against those who declared it to be impossible. 

(x) Speaking as a theologian he asserts with all truth that there 
is a perfection to which man is ordained by God beyond all human 
knowledge and exceeding all human desire. * 

(2) Then using the naturally demonstrable fact of a natural 
desire in the human will for the vision of the essence of the First 
Cause (which we saw to be in fact the same reality as the beatific 


1 John of St. Thomas, in I. II, q. 5, edit. Vives, Cursus Theol., t. 5, Op. 168, no. 
XV 


2St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XII, cap. 9, P.L. 41, 357; C.S.E.L. 40/1. 
3 Ci. De Ver. 14, 2; De Malo 5, 3 in fine. 
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vision, and something of its very nature beyond the powers of all 
created intellects, whether human or angelic) he shows conclusively 
that this supernatural perfection is eminently in accord with the 
nature of man ; that it is maxime conventens. 

(3) Writing against the philosophers and philosophizing theolo- 
gians who denied flatly the possibility of such a vision he constrains 
them to admit the existence of a natural desire for the vision of the 
essence of the First Cause ; he then forces them to concede that such 
a desire cannot be im vain or ever frustrated (knowing all the while 
as a theologian and from faith that it can never be fulfilled by natural 
means, but that it is in fact fulfilled in the glory of the Vision of 
God) ; and then draws the obvious conclusion : therefore the vision 
of God is posssble. 


CORNELIUS WILLIAMS, O.P. 











SOME ASPECTS OF INFALLIBILITY ° 


Infallibility is one of these words which can scarcely be heard 
objectively. Perhaps it is because it has been for so long a subject 
of controversy that the very mention of it arouses a spirit of partisan- 
ship. It is a formidable kind of word and the meaning it generally 
conveys presents a challenge, to the modern mind particularly. 
Whatever be the reason this question of infallibility rarely gets a 
fair and impartial hearing. It is introduced and debated by people 
whose views on it, more often than not, owe more to prejudice and 
fixed ideas than to accurate information. People are ready to 
talk and even to write on the subject who have little or no under- 
standing of what the claim to infallibility really means. I do not 
think it is too much to say that most of those who have difficulties 
in accepting the Church’s claim to infallibility—and they include 
nearly all non-Catholics—have a wrong conception of what it is 
they are objecting to, and I venture to say too that, if they under- 
stood it correctly, their difficulties—on that point at least, would 
in most cases disappear. 

There is no doubt that the Catholic Church’s claim to infallibility 
is at once the most controverted and the most misunderstood of all 
its claims. It has been strongly urged by some Protestant writers 
that it is the main issue between the Catholic Church and the other 
Christian denominations. There is a belief that if this claim were 
abandoned the main obstacle to entry into the Church would be 
removed for a great many people. Now, it is simply not true to 
say that the main issue between the Catholic Church and the other 
Christian denomimations is the question of infallibility. The 
fundamental issue is not an infallible as against a non-infallible 
church but a teaching church against a non-teaching church, a 
living personal teaching authority as against the private judgment 
of the individual believer interpreting the Bible for himself. In 
the last analysis what is in question is the nature of the Church itself 
and the role assigned to it by its divine Founder in the work of 
salvation. Even if there was no question of infallibility at all the 
same essential cleavage would still be there—authoritative teaching 
as against private judgment. The emphasis on infallibility which 


1 A paper read in the National University of Ireland Club, London, March 4th 
1956. 
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was a feature of some of the controversial literature of the past only 
diverted attention from more important issues, and this emphasis 
was no help to the cause of the Catholic Church. _Infallibility, 
particularly when you take it out of its context, is a rather vulnerable 
idea. It is not very difficult to make a superficially plausible case 


rd against it. You can call attention to the obvious absurdity of any 
ct human teacher laying claim to it. You can argue that there is no 
n- mention of it in Scripture or in the Tradition of the early centuries. 
lly You can refer to the bad popes and all the other stock objections. 
ly. It can be a very useful controversial weapon, and this may in part 
a explain why there has been apparently so little effort at an under- 
ole standing of what the Church’s claim to infallibility really means. 
nd But I do think that we should emphasize mcre than we do, that, 
to important as the question of infallibility is, it is not the main issue. 
er- In fact there is reason to think that the position, as regards the 
ot majority of non-catholics, would not be materially changed if the 
ies Church were, per impossibile, to abandon the claim to infallibility. 
ide What really divides us is not so much an infallible church as an 
is authoritative teaching church. 
er- At any rate, it is the exception to find a fair objective treatment 
ald of this question of infallibility in Protestant writers. It is not that 
in most cases they mean to be unfair. There is for some reason 
ity a fairly general failure to understand what we mean by infallibility, 
all and to appreciate the precise nature of the Church’s claim to it. 
€Ts What is perhaps more surprising, but none the less true, is that many 
her Catholics, and even educated and generally well-informed Catholics, 
ere entertain ideas on the subject that are very far from being correct. 
be Some of them, for instance, think that infallibility implies 
; to omniscience and that, since the pope is infallible, he knows every- 
her thing, and could therefore issue an infallible definition on any 
Phe question of faith and morals. This omniscience is not always 
ible confined to the domain of faith and morals, and people sometimes 
1, a wonder why the pope in virtue of his infallibility does not finally 
ent settle all kinds of disputed questions. Others again tend to confuse 
In infallibility and impeccability : they think that an infallible authority 
self can do no wrong. The tendency with both Catholics and Protest- 
¢ of ants is to exaggerate the notion of infallibility : they think it in- 
the cludes a great deal more than it does. And that is why people have 
ing difficulties about infallibility : they have a wrong idea of what it 
nich is they are being asked to believe in. There is no doubt that most 
of the difficulties of Protestants are really due to these misunder- 
em standings. The claim to infallibility, as they understand it, is an 
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impossible and preposterous one and they cannot understand how 
intelligent people can give allegiance to a church which makes such 
a claim. 

There is an obvious necessity, I think, for a clarification of our 
ideas on the meaning of infallibility. It is a question on which 
educated Catholics should be well-informed. A little straight 
thinking on this matter may help perhaps to clear up some personal 
difficulties, and an educated laity, particularly in a country like this, 
can do wonderful work in removing the prejudices and misunder- 
standings of non-Catholics with whom they may come in contact. 

The claim to infallibility, properly understood, far from present- 
ing a challenge to the educated and well-read man who likes to 
think for himself, should really afford him a sense of security. 
When you come to think of it, what people are likely to find irksome 
is not that the Church is infallible but that it is authoritative. 
Once we have accepted that the Church is the divinely appointed 
teacher and custodian of the revelation of Jesus Christ we are under 
a moral obligation to accept its teaching. The assurance that its 
teaching is certainly true should only make it easier for us to do so. 
At the same time, there is no getting away from the fact that, 
human nature being what it is, authoritative teaching, particularly 
when it claims to be infallible, does raise difficulties for certain 
types of people. I dare say this was true at all times, but I think 
these difficulties are more pressing in modern times. There may 
be two reasons for this. We live in an age in which science has 
achieved extraordinary success in pushing out the frontiers of our 
knowledge, and there is nothing about which the science of today is 
so jealously sensitive as the freedom and independence of scientific 
research. There may be a feeling that, with regard to some fields 
of investigation, this freedom and independence is ruled out by the 
claim that certain matters have already been infallibly decided. 
Secondly there has been an increasing tendency in certain quarters 
to reject all external authority in matters of religion and to find 
truth only within the inner consciousness of the individual. The 
result is that at the present time many people have as little use for 
an infallible Bible as they have for an infallible church. I do not 
mean that either of these considerations should unduly worry us 
or that they make the defence of our position any more difficult. 
I merely mention them as indicating that the prejudice against 
infallibility is at the present time at least as great as at any time 
in the past. 

The case for infallibility is not helped by taking it in isolation and, 
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as it were, out of its context. Infallibility is something that belongs 
to the teaching authority in Christ’s Church and it is only in that 
context that we can begin to see its relevance and its reasonableness. 
To one who really understands the nature of the Church its claims 
to be infallible should not appear in the least extraordinary. Diffi- 
culties about infallibility are nearly always due to the fact that 
people are thinking entirely in terms of human institutions. And 
if the Church was an ordinary natural society with only a human 
authority it would of course be quite absurd for it to claim infall- 
ibility. The Church was instituted by Christ Himself and He was 
God. It was instituted to carry on the work of salvation, which 
He came on earth to accomplish, and to communicate to the men 
of all ages the saving truth of which He was the bearer. Since it 
was within His power to do so, we might well expect that He would 
have given His Church all the help it needed for the attainment of 
its end. Without some such help as we have in mind when we 
talk of infallibility the Church would almost inevitably go the 
way of all human teachers and in course of time errors and additions 
would have completely corrupted the original teaching of Christ. 
lam not suggesting that the only proof for infallibility, or even the 
principal proof, is that an infallible authority is necessary. I am 
merely pointing out that once you grant that the Church is a super- 
natural society instituted by Christ for a specific purpose, a society 
which He continues to animate and vivify so that it is truly said 
to be His body, we might well expect it to be infallible. 

What, then, do we mean by the infallibility or, perhaps more 
correctly, the infallible teaching authority of the Church? Infall- 
ibility is a divine endowment preserving the Church from formal 
error in the exercise of its teaching office. It is a special divine 
assistance which renders the Church immune from error in defining 
doctrines of faith and morals. It has to do, then, with doctrine 
and teaching : there is no question of moral infallibility or impec- 
cability : it implies nothing as to the moral character of those who 
are infallible teachers. Furthermore, it has to do with teaching in 
a very definite sphere, that of faith and morals—in fact with teaching 
and guarding the revelation entrusted to it by Christ. It does, 
however, mean that the Church not merely does not err but that it 
cannot err in its definitive teaching. It isa de jure as well as a de 
facto inerrancy. This immunity from error is not due to human 
intelligence, ingenuity or industry. It is due to the special assistance 
of God. The Church in its formal teaching has never said very 
much about the nature of infallibility. In the Vatican definition 
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it declares that it is “through the divine assistance promised to 
him in St. Peter’’ that the pope is infallible and in the preamble 
to the definition we are told that ‘‘ the Holy Spirit was not promised 
to the successors of St. Peter that by His revelation they might 
make known new doctrines but that by His assistance they might 
inviolably keep and faithfully expound the revelation or deposit 
of faith delivered throgh the apostles.’’ Infallibility then is not 
due to any special intellectual equipment. It is quite wrong to 
suppose that it is some kind of positive quality or accidental form 
permanently inhering in the intellect. I think people sometimes 
have a very real difficulty in understanding why the pope, if he is 
infallible at all, should not be infallible in everything he says or 
even everything he does. They cannot rid themselves of the idea 
that infallibility is a positive quality, a particular intellectual 
endowment, which is always there and, as it were, always active. 
For the same reason, when we answer the objection that popes have 
de facto erred by saying that they were not teaching ex cathedra, 
Protestants are inclined to look on our explanation as a meaningless 
evasion which amounts to a denial of infallibility altogether. _In- 
fallibility then does not mean a positive intellectual quality or gift. 
It means that in certain conditions, in virtue of a special divine 
assistance, the infallible teacher is preserved from error in his 
definitive teaching. It is a form of the divine assistance and it 
preserves from error. This assistance may be regarded as negative 
in the sense that it does not imply anything positive in the subject 
of infallibility—it only preserves him from error—but it is positive 
in its result which is to guard and to teach the deposit of faith. 
At the same time perhaps the best way to get anything like a clear 
understanding of what infallibility means is to proceed negatively, 
comparing it with certain other gifts or helps which God gives to 
man, in particular revelation and inspiration, from which it is quite 
distinct and with which it is very often confused. 

Revelation, in the sense in which theology uses the term, is the 
supernatural manifestation of truths by God. It is Catholic teach- 
ing that the public revelation to the human race ended with the 
death of the last apostle and that after that no additions were made 
to the body of revealed truth. When we say that the Church is 
infallible we mean that it continues to guard and teach that body 
of revealed truth without possibility of error. Infallibility does 
not mean the communication of any new knowledge. The infallible 
teacher has no direct communication of truth from God and no access 
to any special sources of knowledge. The day a man ascends the 
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throne of St. Peter as the supreme ruler and teacher of the Church 
he knows no more, even about the content of divine revelation or 
the truth regarding questions which are in dispute, than he did on 
the day before. When an infallible statement of doctrine is issued 
by the pope or a general council it is not because a new divine 
communication of its truth has been received. We have only to 
look at the actual history of the Church’s exercise of her infallibility 
to see how true this is. It has never been the function of infallibility 
to proclaim new doctrines but rather to safeguard and explain what 
was old. Infallibie pronouncements have invariably been made 
only after long periods of study and discussion. We have examples 
in the definitions of the Immaculate Conception and, more recently, 
of the Assumption of Our Blessed Lady. These were questions 
that had been studied and pondered for centuries in the Church 
until it became clear that the fact of Our Lady’s immaculate con- 
ception and glorious assumption was implicitly contained in what 
divine revelation tells us about her privileged position as the mother 
of our Redeemer. Read the debates which preceded the infallible 
definitions of the councils of Trent or the Vatican and you will soon 
be convinced that such definitions do not fall ready-made from 
heaven. Infallibility has to do with teaching and explaining the 
revelation already entrusted to the Church. It does not imply any 
fresh revelation or new communication of truth. 

Inspiration is a special divine impulse given to a writer in virtue 


1 It is remarkable how even Protestant theologians of the highest standing some- 
times seem unable to grasp what the Catholic claim to infallibility means. Thus 
Dr. J. N. D. Kelly in a recent booklet, What is Catholicism ? (S. P. C. K.) seems to 
believe that an infallible magisterium is some kind of oracle which would solve all 
man’s perplexities and take the whole burden of decision off his shoulders. This is 
ail the more to be regretted because apart from his difficulty about infallibility his 
views on the teaching authority of the church are very close to our own. The primary 
function of the Church as a teacher, he says, is to witness to and to proclaim to the 
world the original revelation. That was not something which was accomplished once 
and for all in the apostolic age It is a function which the Church has continued to 
fulfil down through the ages. As time went on it had to devote itself to the task of 
theological explanation and definition. It had to explain in positive and scientific 
language the content of the original divine message. The rise of the great heresies 
made necessary the definitions in clear and precise termswhich we havein the formulae 
of Nicea and Chalcedon. But it was always clearly understood that these were not 
new doctrines but more precise statements of the original teaching of revelation 
which were called forth by the challenge of heresy. And so it has been ever since. 
“ Quite apart from the central dogmas of the creeds the Church as the body of Christ, 
inspired by His Spirit, must always be prepared to consider and pronounce authorit- 
atively on the great issues offaith and morals that come before her from time to time. 
Occasionally she may be called upon to go to the extent of framing a definition and 
drawing up a dogma.” In all this he is saying very much the same thing as we say 
about the function of the magisterium. But infallibility he will not have, and no 
wonder as he takes it to mean something by which the Church is able ‘‘to produce, 
by miraculous inspiration, a ready-made, infallible oracle.” 
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of which God is the principal author of what is written. God is 
the principal author of an inspired book. He is not the principal 
author of a conciliar or papal definition : even though it is infallible 
it remains a conciliar or papal definition. In the case of inspiration 
there is a positive influence on the faculties of the inspired writer 
so that what he writes is what God wants him to write. _ Infallibility 
is only a negative help which preserves the official teaching from 
any possibility of error. It does not interfere with the liberty of 
the infallible teachers and it supposes and requires their activity. 
It is a form of the divine assistance by which the Holy Spirit assists 
the Church in its office of teaching. This assistance does not include 
an immediate influence of the infinite mind upon the finite mind 
like you have in inspiration. While not denying that there is a 
positive element in it, we are justified in looking on its negative or 
preventive side as the essential or dominant one. It is primarily 
granted for the prevention of error. 

Perhaps the most common mistake concerning infallibility is to 
suppose that an infallible authority is necessarily an omniscient 
authority. A great many people think that since the Pope is 
infallible he could, if he wished, settle once and for all certain 
disputed questions, and they often wonder why he does not do so 
—and these questions which they feel that he can and should decide 
are not always confined to the domain of faith and morals. It is 
important, then, to be quite clear that infallibility does not imply 
omniscience. It excludes error but not ignorance. An infallible 
teacher may be ignorant about things even in the sphere in which 
he is infallible. It is ridiculous to suppose that the pope or the 
universal episcopate in union with him should know all that is to 
be known about mysteries like the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
For centuries theologians have been debating questions like the 
nature of grace and of sacramental causality and different views 
have been held in the different schools of theology. The teaching 
authority in the Church has never intervened to decide these ques- 
tions for the reason that the evidence in the sources of revelation 
may not be sufficiently clear to warrant such a decision. God has 
not seen fit to tell us everything and the Church is infallible only 
in teaching and explaining what He has told us. An infallible 
authority cannot teach definitively what is contrary to the truth, 
i.e., infallibility excludes error. But it may be ignorant about 
certain matters: it may not know all the answers. Infallibility 
comes into operation only when there is question of teaching and 
the Church will not teach something it does not know. The differ- 
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ence between error and ignorance in this connexion is not always 
adverted to. It is a very important one for a correct understanding 
of infallibility. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize that no human teacher 
could be infallible in his own right or by his own effort. The Church is 
infallible only because it participates in what is essentially a divine 
prerogative. Its infallibility does not depend on the sanctity or 
the learning or the industry of its official teachers. At the same 
time, the Church must make use of every available means to arrive 
at the truth before it speaks definitively and therefore infallibly. 
An infallible decision is not preceded by a fresh revelation or any 
new communication of truth. The Holy Spirit is with the Church 
not to make known new doctrines but to assist it in teaching and 
explaining the revelation or deposit of faith delivered to the apostles. 
And so it is that infallible pronouncements are invariably preceded 
by the most careful examination and study of the sources of revela- 
tion to discover if the doctrine to be defined is really a divinely 
revealed truth. The Vatican Council states this very explicitly in 
connexion with the infallibility of the pope and mentions some of 
the ways in which the Holy Father should proceed in deciding 
whether a particular doctrine is definable : 


And the Roman Pontiffs, according to the exigencies of times and 
circumstances, sometimes assembling ocumenical councils, or asking 
the mind of the Church scattered throughout the world, sometimes 
by particular synods, sometimes using other helps which Divine 
Providence supplied, defined as to be held, those things which with the 
help of God they had recognized as conformable with the Sacred 
Scriptures and Apostolical traditions. 


It is the same with a general council. The assembled bishops 
will do everything possible to discover the truth concerning 
the matters to be defined. They will bring all their combined 
knowledge to bear on the question andt hey will have the ass- 
istance of all the greatest theologians in the Church. The quest- 
ions which the council is called upon to decide may have been 
studied and debated by theologians for centuries. We find all this 
borne out in the actual history of the various councils. We have 
the record of the long and learned discussions that went on, the care- 
ful sifting of the evidence, and the search for the most appropriate 
formula in which to express the doctrine to be defined. The debates 
of the bishops and theologians at the Council of Trent occupy several 
large volumes. Perhaps the best illustration of the intense intellect- 
ual activity which precedes an infallible definition is to be found in 
? Sess. 4, chap. 4. D. B. 1836. 
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the Vatican Council itself and the discussions and debates concerning 
the definition of papal infallibility, which you may read with great 
interest in Dom. Cuthbert Butler’s book, The Vatican Council. 

Keeping in mind what we have said about the way the teaching 
authority in the Church works, we must be very careful to remember 
that the infallible character of the eventual definition does not 
depend on the human endeavours, the ability or the learning of the 
teaching authority. In every case the only reason why the defini- 
tion is infallible is the assistance of the Holy Spirit. In suggesting 
a possible analogy here I do so with some diffidence because in a 
matter like this an analogy can only be an imperfect one. Still it 
may throw some light on the question. A case comes before a judge 
and jury in a coyrt of law: the evidence is examined and carefully 
weighed, the witnesses are questioned and expert witnesses called 
in, the learned lawyers on both sides argue the questions of fact and 
law, the judge brings his own legal knowledge to bear on all that he 
has heard and finally instructs the jury. If you can imagine, when 
all that is done, that some higher authority is there in the back- 
ground which could guarantee that the decision of the court was 
certainly right you would have something analogous to an infallible 
pronouncement of a pope or a general council. 

It might appear that the net result of our inquiry so far amounts 
to this, that we can say clearly enough what infallibility is not, but 
very little about what it is. But after all, even if that were true, 
is it so very surprising ? The Divine Founder of the Church has 
assured us that by virtue of His assistance it cannot err in its 
definitive teaching, but He might have told us very little as to how 
that effect would be obtained, what precise form that assistance 
might take. We have, I think, a somewhat similar situation in 
connection with the doctrine of grace. Revelation tells us that 
divine grace is absolutely necessary for every act of ours which leads 
to eternal salvation. It tells us too that grace does not interfere 
with the freedom of our actions. It does not tell us just what grace 
is nor does it enlighten us on the problem of how the will is free 
under the influence of a grace that is truly efficacious. We are dealing 
with divine things and the mere fact that we cannot say in any 
positive way what either grace or infallibility is would be poor 
justification for calling their existence in question. To suppose 
that the divine assistance which we call infallibility interferes with 
man’s freedom and his right to think is really to fall into the not 
uncommon error, that if the First Cause acts upon secondary 
causes it must necessarily interfere with their freedom of action. 
Infallibility is not an oracle that bestows the truth on a man without 
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his thinking. It requires neither inspiration nor revelation. It 

is simply a special direction of divine providence by which God 

preserves His Church from error in teaching. We know what 

infallibility is in the sense that we know both what it does and the 

means by which it does it. 

The proper function of infallibility is to prevent error in teaching. 
That being so, might it not seem that during those periods in the 
life of the Church, when there is no threat of heresy or doctrinal 
crisis, the divine assistance does not intervene at all in any positive 
way ? The Holy Spirit, as it were, is standing by, holding a watching 
brief, but assisting actively only when danger threatens. But He 
is always there and therefore we can be certain that the teaching of 
the Church is at all times free from error. While it might be argued 
that this way of looking at it does not do full justice to the concept 
of infallibility, it certainly helps to bring out clearly what is its 
essential nature. Theologians in general are agreed that infallibility 
is essentially negative in character but at the same time they like 
to maintain that there is a positive element as well. They mention 
various ways in which the teaching authority may be helped pos- 
itively in teaching the truths of faith. It may get special graces 
and special enlightenment in studying the sources of divine revela- 
tion: it may be moved or prompted to take action against false 
ideas and erroneous views which are threatening the purity of 
divine faith : it may be guided in selecting the most effective means 
of dealing with particular errors and situations. All this of course 
is true and no Catholic will question it. But does it all come under 
what we mean by infallibility ? I think what theologians really 
mean, when they call attention to this positive aspect, is that 
divina assistentia is a wider notion than infallibility and that the 
Holy Spirit’s presence in the Church does more for its teaching of the 
truth than merely to guard it from error. And if we say that in- 
fallibility is a merely negative assistance we are not denying that 
He cooperates actively too. Divine providence helps the Church 
more by positive graces of light and strength than by negative inter- 
ventions. And it would indeed be wrong to exclude from the divine 
assistance, given to safeguard and teach the deposit of faith, the 
inspirations and illuminations of the Holy Spirit. What we must 
avoid is any suggestion of a new revelation or special manifestation 
of divine truth. Some few theologians seem to me to have gone 
rather too far in their emphasis on this positive aspect, and what 
they say almost implies some form of revelation in the notion of 
infallibility. Thus the French theologian Pére Clerissac wrote in 
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his The Mystery of the Church : 


The privilege of inerrancy or of infallibility guaranteed to the 
magisterium of the Church cannot then be understood in a purely 
negative and passive sense which would represent God as only intervening 
just in time to prevent a mishap. The magisterium of the Church 
proceeds by positive judgments which imply a profound intelligence, 
an unlimited discernment. ?! 


Very likely he did not mean anything very different from what 
theologians generally were teaching but that particular way of 
expressing it might create a false impression. It certainly does 
not make it easier to explain infallibility to the many people 
whose main difficulty about it is that they think that it does mean 
that the Church claims to receive new revelations. 

My chief concern in this paper has been to explain as clearly as 
I could just what infallibility means. There are a great many 
questions I am leaving untouched. The first essential is to under- 
stand what infallibility is and to remember that when we Catholics 
claim infallibility we claim it for a church which is a divine institut- 
ion, founded by the Incarnate Son of God for the purpose of carrying 
on the work of man’s redemption. It is a waste of time to discuss 
or debate the question of infallibility without considering the 
Church to which it belongs. If that Church is what we believe it 
to be it is the most natural thing in the world that it should be 
infallible. And I think that is how men looked at it in the early 
centuries. The more intelligent Christians of those days, no less 
than the great Fathers, would have found it difficult to understand 
all the trouble there has been about infallibility since the sixteenth 
century. It is true that it was only after a fairly considerable time 
that any formal or explicit claim to infallibility was made by the 
Church and it was later still that her theologians began to give much 
attention to the subject. That is very far from saying that the 
Church’s infallibility was a new doctrine and unknown in the early 
centuries. On the contrary, we find what we now call infallibility 
in action in the Church from its earliest days. It was not then 
called by that name but there is no doubt that the Church was 
conscious of teaching with an authority that was infallible. It is 
comparatively late when we find the word itself coming into common 
use but, even if it was for a long time unknown to the language of 
theology, the reality or thing which it denotes was very much in 
evidence. Infallibility was there as a principle at work long before 
it became a formulated doctrine. This is a point that is not always 
1 English TransJation, London, 1937, p. 69. 
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appreciated, with the result that a very common objection is that 
the Church’s claim to infallibility has no foundation either in the 
New Testament or in the records of the early centuries. It is 
forgotten sometimes that many of those who urge that objection 
would say the same thing about the Church itself. 

Time does not permit more than a few remarks on this interesting 
question of the extent to which the Church in the early centuries 
was conscious of its infallibility. In examining the testimony 
of the Fathers and the early records, we must, as I have said, make 
a distinction between the word and the reality. Though the word 
itself is not mentioned, there is plenty of evidence for the reality 
for which it stands. All the early Fathers from St. Ignatius of 
Antioch onwards emphasize that the true doctrine of Christ and 
the apostles is certainly found in the teaching of the apostolic 
Churches. Many of them give us to understand that the ultimate 
reason why the Church will always be in possession of the truth is 
the presence with it of the Holy Spirit. Underlying their argument 
against the heretics is the conviction that not merely is the true 
doctrine de facto conserved by the apostolic succession but that 
the presence of the Holy Spirit is an assurance that it will be so 
conserved—it is unthinkable that He should allow the teaching of 
error. 

Towards the end of the second century in their arguments against 
the Gnostic heretics, who claimed to be the sole possessors of the 
true apostolic doctrine which had come to them by various secret 
channels, Irenaeus and Tertullian laid it down as a fundamental 
principle that the true doctrine of the apostles was to be found only 
in the teaching of the apostolic churches. The true faith is that 
which has been handed down by the apostles : there are no private 
traditions as the Gnostics allege : tradition is public, manifest for all 
to see : it is to be found in the teaching of those churches which can 
trace their succession to the apostles or more easily and more safely, 
as it would be difficult to examine the teaching and succession of 
all the apostolic churches, in the teaching of the Church of Rome, 
because all the other churches must be in agreement with it. Such 
is the argument of Irenaeus in his famous work Adversus Haereses. 
The same argument is developed by Tertullian in his character- 
istically forthright way. The test of the truth is the agreement of 
the apostolic churches. Such agreement implies the certain pos- 
session and faithful teaching of the original doctrine of the apostles, 
hot merely because it is most unlikely that they should all have 
happened on one and the same erroneous doctrine, but also because 
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it is impossible that the Holy Spirit should have abandoned all the 
churches. For this, Tertullian argues, was the Holy Spirit sent by 
Christ and asked of the Father that He might be the teacher of the 
truth : are we to suppose that He could so far neglect His duty as 
to permit the churches to understand or to teach other than Christ 
Himself taught through the apostles.1_ We find the same idea in 
Irenaeus that the ultimate reason why the apostolic churches cer- 
tainly have the true doctrine is the presence with them of the Holy 
Spirit. Though neither Irenaeus nor Tertullian says in so many 
words that the Church is infallible—the word does not even figure 
in their vocabulary—there can be little doubt that it is implicit in 
what they do say. 

The frequency with which the Fathers of the early Church mention 
the activity of the Holy Spirit in connexion with the Church’s 
faithful custody of the true apostolic doctrine is rather remarkable. 
The significance of these statements should not be lost sight of because 
they really amount to an admission of what we mean by infallibility. 
It is because of the divine assistance that the Church is certainly in 
possession of the true teaching. St. Augustine assures us that if 
the Lord did not dwell with the Church as it is today even the most 
careful speculation would inevitably result in doctrinal error.’ 
He was convinced that heresy could never prevail, that in spite of 
its assaults the Church would always be in complete possession of 
the truth. ‘‘ The Church,” he wrote, “‘ can never be vanquished by 
heresy. All these heresies have gone forth from it as so many 
useless twigs (sarmenta) lopped off the vine: the Church itself 
remains fixed and immovable in its foundations ; the gates of hell 
shall not conquer it.’’® 


GERARD MITCHELL. 


1“ Age nunc omnes (Ecclesiae) erraverint, deceptus sit Apostolus de testimonio 
reddendo, nullam respexerit Spiritus Sanctus, ut eam in veritatem deduceret, ad 
hoc missus a Christo, ad hoc postulatus de Patre, ut esset doctor veritatis ; neglexerit 
officium Dei villicus, Christi vicarius, sinens ecclesias aliter interim intelligere, aliter 
credere, quod ipse per apostolos praedicabat ; ecquid verisimile est, ut tot ac tantae 
in unam fidem erraverint ?”’ De praescriptione haereticorum, 28, 

2 Comment. in Ps. 9, 12. 
% De symbolo sermo ad catechumenos, I, c. 6, no. 14. 
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DESIRE OF GOD: HOPE OR CHARITY 


1. Theological discussion about the nature of hope and that of 
charity—the two are interdependent—does not seem to be of great 
topical interest today, however much Christian hope and charity 
may hold the attention of a world on the brink of despair and in 
dire need of love. The traditional school differences are calmly 
taken for granted without arousing much interest or desire of 
mutual understanding. Yet it may well be that an attempt at 
clarifying these differences would not be without significance for a 
renewed understanding of the very essence of the Christian life. 

The now more commonly accepted idea of hope and charity 
includes the desire of union with God, or the love of desire of God, 
in hope, whether hope be considered as being only desire or both 
desire and trust combined ; and charity is conceived as the dis- 
interested love of friendship of God. This is a concept that was not 
held at all times. The ancient patristic and scholastic tradition 
up to Scotus exclusively rather included love of desire of God in 
charity, and conceived hope as trust or reliance on God. It is 
Scotus who initiated and Suarez who is mainly responsible for the 
spread of the “ modern ”’ concept. Suarez, however, did make a 
concession to the ancient tradition, and theologians who follow him 
today are not slow in stressing the point : the love of friendship which 
is charity entails the wish of union with God and this is in a way, 
materialiter a love of desire. But because it seeks this union 
with God not as man’s good but as God’s glory, it is formally a love 
of friendship. There is another love of desire of God that seeks 
union with God as man’s good, but this belongs to hope. The 
formal object of this “ imperfect love ” of God is His relative good- 
ness, His goodness for man, while His absolute goodness, His good- 
ness in Himself, is the formal object of charity, this goodness being 
taken specificative not reduplicative, which allows it to be considered 
and sought in charity as man’s beatitude or last end.® 


1 Cf. our article ‘‘ Hope and Charity in St. Thomas” in The Thomist 13 (1950), 
pp. 204-48, 325-52. The present notes complete that study. 

? Suarez, De gratia, 1. II, c. 13, n. 23, quoted and commented upon by H. Lennerz, 
De virtutibus theologicis ed. 3, Rome, 1933. p. 241. 

* Cf. Lennerz, op. cit., pp. 267 ff. th., 17, “‘Actus spei theologicae est desiderium 
fiduciale beatitudinis aeternae cum auxilio divino obtinendae’”’ ; 293 ff. de essentia, 
actus spei ; 301, “ (caritatis) motivum est bonitas Dei absoluta’’; Billot, De virtut- 
ibus infusis, ed. 4, Rome, 1928, p. 337, th. 26, ‘‘ Formale obiectum spei theologicae 
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Accordingly, the modern idea of hope and charity supposes a 
twofold distinct and different love of desire of God: one in which 
union with God is sought as God’s glory, another in which it is 
desired as man’s own good. This distinction is conceived as a 
possible, and in many cases actual, separation of the two : hope can 
exist without charity. But this distinction precisely it is that is to 
be questioned. Can there be such two separable desires of union 
with God which belong to two different theological virtues ? 

2. The love of desire which is said to belong to hope is a theological 
act or an act of a theological virtue, no less than that included in 
charity. This supposes that its formal object or intrinsic reason 
is God Himself, God in Himself. Accordingly what one is after in 
desiring union with God is God Himself. That union is our own good, 
no doubt. But the reason for desiring it is God Himself. It is 
because He wants us to desire that union with Him as our own good 
that we wish it. If this theological motive were not the determining 
specifying object of the love of desire of God, such a desire would 
not be a theological act and it could be no more hope than it could 
be charity." 

There can exist a desire of God which is not theological, if 
namely a man were to seek union with God solely as his own good, 
without any reference to God’s will. Such a desire would not be 
orderly and could even be sinful. It could go together with the 
readiness not to seek that union if one could find his own good as 
elsewhere. Such a disposition would practically subordinate God 
to one’s own good, take Him as it were as a means to one’s own 
good. Without going that far and ceasing to be a virtuous act, a 
love of desire of God can fail to rise to the height of the theological 
motive that should inspire it and stay on a human level, being an 
act of legitimate and unsinful self-love that is not theological. 

One could characterize these two desires of God, one theological 
and the other non-theological and more or less disorderly, by saying 
est summa bonitas Dei relativa, necnon et virtus eius auxiliatrix fidelitate in promissis 
obligata ’ ; p. 384, th. 31, “‘(caritatis) obiectum formale est bonitas Dei in seipso 
eaqua specificative sumpta secundum quod in supernaturali beatitudine se commun- 
ea The theological character of this desire of God is generally tacitly taken for 
granted rather than proved and stressed. Some express it by saying that the formal 
object or motive of this love of desire is God’s relative goodness (cf. Lennerz, op. 
cit., p. 277) or that we love and desire God as our supreme good and not something 
else (cf. Lennerz, op. cit., 251). It is only when this love of desire is considered as 
implied in charity that its God-relatedness is stressed (cf. Lennerz, op. cit., p. 241). 
But unless that same God-relatedness also marks the love of desire which is said to 
pertain to hope, could this desire be theological ? If its motive is only “‘ gaudium vel 


commodum quod ipsi amanti ex hac unione forte exsurgat”’ (loc. cit.), is such a 
desire a theological act ? 
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that in the first a man seeks union with God as his own good specifi- 
cative and the other seeks it reduplicative. A theological desire 
of union with God seeks union with God which is man’s own 
good ; a non-theological desire of union seeks it solely insofar as it 
is man’s own good, the only thing man is after being his own good : 
this is all that he seeks in that union. Or one could say that the 
formal object of the theological love of desire of God is God’s relative 
goodness specificative sumpia, that is, God’s goodness which is 
goodness for us, while in the non-theological love of desire it is 
that relative goodness reduplicative sumpta or solely insofar as it 
is our own good.* 

Accordingly, in a love of desire of God which is theological, the 
formal object cannot be our own good as such, it must be our own 
good insofar as this is willed by God. We desire our union with 
God because we have to, because it is the proper thing to do, the 
thing commanded by God. The theological character of a love of 
desire of God can rightly be expressed by saying that in such love 
we desire union with God as our own good propter Deum, with 
reference to God or for His sake. 

3. But this theological desire of union with God, it would seem, 
is of necessity one. It cannot be differentiated into two different 
loves of desire, one of which would be hope and the other charity. 
The reason for saying so is that the formal object of this theological 
desire of union with God is of necessity one : it is union with God as 
our own good with reference to God. 

The point is this. The difference in the psychological motives 
which modern theologians give for seeking union with God as our 
own good, namely, either for God’s glory (in charity) or for our own 
sake (but not without reference to God, in hope), is not sufficient 
to constitute an objective, ontological difference between two 
specifically distinct acts.? That psychological difference is only one of 
conscious stress in the awareness of one or other of two aspects which 
are of necessity inherent in the object that is desired. Union with 


1 We apply here to the love of desire the technical distinction Billot uses for the act 
of charity, op. cit., p. 38, 4, th. 31. Actually these phrases express the following diff- 
erence (which is objective, but expressed there psychologically ) : in a non-theological 
desire of God man is after some created good, not properly after God Himself; in a 
theological desire, he is after God Himself. The first love of desire is a ‘‘ mercenary” 
love, the second is not, even though not “‘disinterested”’ in the sense of the moderns; 
compare Lennerz, op. cit., p 251. 

2 As noted formerly by Fr. J. de Guibert, in Etudes de théologie mystique, Toulouse, 
1930, p. 241-53, where he treats of two concepts of charity, the origin of the modern 
idea lies in a shift from the ontological level, which is the one on which the ancient 
Scholastics move, to the psychological one. What is one and undivided objectively 
may psychologicaly appear as manifold and divided. 
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God is of necessity both the good of man and the glory of God. 
Not only are these two aspects necessarily together in such a way 
that one cannot will and intend one explicitly without at the same 
time willing and intending the other implicitly. We must even 
say that they are objectively one and the same thing.’ Our own 
good found in and resulting from union with God is identically the 
glory of God, since God’s (extrinsic) glory is objectively identical 
with the prefection and good of His creatures. To seek the one is to 
seek the other. To frame for oneself a psychological motive by 
which one would abstract from one of these two aspects and seek 
solely one of them without the other does not make any difference 
in the objective reality of what one intends: it does not alter the 
fact that union with God is both man’s good and God’s glory. 

We may illustrate the inseparableness of this twofold intention 
from a similar case in the field of sin, namely from the intention of the 
sinner. Some years ago, Pope Pius XII in an allocution to the 
Roman Lenten preachers, stigmatized as a pernicious error the 
opinion that endeavoured to say a transgression of God’s command- 
ments, in particular of the sixth and ninth commandments, is no 
mortal offence of God when the sinner does not intend to offend 
God. Both sound reason and the traditional teaching of the Church 
have it that by the very fact that a sinner wilfully transgresses 
God’s command he also intends to offend God, he need in no way 
have the explicit intention of offending Him. The transgression 
of God’s command is objectively one and the same thing as the 
offence of God. One cannot will the one without intending the 
other.2. In the same way, to seek union with God as our own good 
because God wants us to do so (that is, by a theological act) is identic- 
ally the same thing as to seek that union for God’s glory. Our 
own good and God’s glory are two names for the same reality. | 

It is true that in our awareness one of the two aspects can stand 
out more than the other. Our conscious intention can aim more at 
giving glory to God by being united to Him than at finding our own 
good in that union. Or one can more explicitly think of and intend 
the happiness and perfection we must find in union with God than 
of the glory it gives to God. But in either case the aspect which is 

1 God’s goodness or perfection communicated to the creature—which is His 
extrinsic glory, is objectively the same reality as His goodness and perfection par- 
ticipated by the creature ; it is the same reality seen from the point of view of God 
and that of the creature. Our manuals generally express this by saying that the prim- 
ary end of creation is the communication of God’s perfection, which is His glory, and 
the secondary end the perfection of the creature. Cf. v. g., Van Noort, De Deo 


Creatore, nn. 16, 20. 
* Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis 26 (1948), p. 13. 
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not explicitly sought will also be present and be intended implicitly. 
In such manner that, whichever of the two aspects stands out more 
in our conscious intention, the formal object that specifies the 
theological desire of union with God will always be the same. 

But if that is so, then the identity of formal object of necessity 
entails specific identity of the acts and identity of the virtues from 
which these acts proceed. The acts and the principles of these 
acts are specified or established in their specific nature by their 
formal objects. It requires two specifically different formal objects 
to have two different species of acts and two different virtues.! 
And so the theological desire of union with God of necessity proceeds 
from one theological virtue, either hope or charity, but not from 
both hope and charity. 


4. Can it proceed from hope? It does not seem so. Not only 
because, as was shown elsewhere, hope is essentially and exclusively 
trust or reliance on God : it is not desire, nor desire with trust. We 
need not repeat here what both Scripture and the ancient tradition 
teach on this point. St. Thomas’s deduction of the three theolog- 
ical virtues clearly indicates the same ;* and another view which 
refers hope to the spiritual memory entails the same concept of 
hope as trust.‘ As to the theory that makes of hope a synthesis 
of trust and desire and so rather a hybrid virtue, suffice it to say 
that a single habit of virtue with apparently a twofold different 
formal object—God’s helping power and His relative goodness— 
is difficult to conceive within a Thomistic setting. We wish to 
draw the attention her only to the place which the desire of union 
with God holds in charity. If there it holds a necessary place, then 
it cannot be included in hope. 

Charity, it is commonly taught, is the supernatural love of friend- 
ship of God : a mutual love of benevolence which of its nature seeks 
communion or union. It is in the first place love of benevolence or 
disinterested love of God, love of God in Himself; or as modern 
theologians say, its formal object is the absolute goodness or per- 
fection of God considered specifically, not reduplicatively. But it 


1Cf. S. Th. I. Il, q. 54, aa. 2 and 3 ; q. 60, aa. 3 and 5. 

? Art. cit., above n. 1, pp. 206-12. 

* Ibid., pp. 218-22. 

* An example is St. John of the Cross, cf. Sanson, L’esprit humain selon saint 
Jean de la Croix, Paris, 1953, pp. 240ff. This is in the Augustinian tradition of the 
three spiritual faculties : intellect, memory, will. 

‘Cf. the exposition of this theory by Fr. Harent, art. ‘““Espérance,” in Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique 5(1913), cc. 638-40; and the remark made by Fr. de Lanversin, 
in Dictionnaire de spirtiualité 2 (1953), c. 609, n. 1 ‘* N’est-ce pas renoncer a tout 
métaphysique ”’ ? 
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is also, moderns after Suarez agree to say, and of necessity, love of 
friendly desire or desire of union with God.! Love of friendship 
is mutual love of goodwill, it seeks union. Of this love of desire the 
formal object is God’s relative goodness, or His goodness as End 
of man. These two loves included in charity as friendship, merely, 
love of benevolence and love of friendly desire, are necessarily 
together. They are inseparable in such manner that where one is 
present the other also is.* We must say of them what was said 
above about the desire of union with God as our own good and of 
the same union as God’s glory: the love of benevolence or dis- 
interested love of God can be more marked in the consciousness 
than the love of desire, charity can appear as more disinterested 
than interested, it cannot be exclusively love of benevolence. It 
always is both at once. So also, when it appears more as desire 
of union with God, or as love of desire or interested love, it is never 
only that. Love of benevolence is necessarily its implicit concomit- 
ant. It is all only a question of their being explicit and implicit ; 
charity is not exclusively one or other of the two loves. No sooner 
is one of the two present than the other also is there of necessity.’ 

This mutual co-inherence of love of benevolence and love of 
friendly desire, which the modern concept of charity does not disown, 
supposes that the formal object of the first, God’s absolute goodness, 
and that of the second, God’s relative goodness, are also mutually 
interdependent, in such manner that His absolute goodness cannot 
be formal object of our love for Him without His relative goodness 
for us also being so. Or vice versa: to love God because of His 
relative goodness for us implies that we love Him also because of 
His absolute goodness. Is that so and why ? 

5. Yes, it is. God’s absolute goodness cannot be the formal 
object of our love for Him unless His relative goodness is also, at 
least implicitly, formal object of that love. That is what modern 
theologians actually imply when they say that the formal object 
of charity is God’s absolute goodness specificative sumpia, not 
veduplicative sumpta.* God's goodness is_ charity’s formal 
object not insofar as it is absolute goodness only but insofar as it 
is also relative goodness. To the extent that God’s goodness is the 
formal object or intrinsic reason of our love for Him it is both 
absolute and relative. 

1 Cf. above n. 2. 

? This supposes that the love of friendly desireof God betheological as explained 
above pp. If. ; but it must be so, even if it be conceived as belonging to hope. 


* Cf. J. de Guibert, op. cit., pp. 252f. 
* As v.g., Billot, op. cit., above n. 3. 
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To show this connection, we must call in the distinction between 
two levels of reality on which our love of God moves : the objective 
or ontological and the subjective or psychological level. 

Objectively there exists a necessary connection of identity bet- 
ween God’s absolute goodness as intrinsic motive of charity and 
His relative goodness. If we love God because He is absolutely 
good and perfect in Himself, then in its objective reality this love 
also goes out to God because He is good to us. The reason of the 
necessary twoiold aspect of the formal object of charity is that God 
cannot be absolute goodness without being the spring and goal of 
all that is participated goodness, both in the natural and still more 
in the supernatural order. If He is loved as infinitely good in 
Himself, He is of necessity loved as the End of all being. The two 
loves cannot be separated, they are objectively one. Similarly, 
God’s relative goodness, by which He is the End of all created beings 
and in a particular manner the supernatural Goal of rational beings, 
is of its nature based in His absolute goodness. It is because He 
is infinitely or absolutely good in Himself that He can be and is 
the final End of all and the supernatural Goa! of His adopted children. 
If we love God as our last End in the order of nature and grace, 
we implicitly love Him as absolutely good in Himself. The first 
love of necessity implies the second. * 

Subjectively or psychologically, that is, in the direct awareness 
we have of our love for God, the necessary connection between 
God’s absolute goodness and His relative goodness does not always 
appear. On the level of our explicit consciousness it may happen 
that only one of the two appears, as in fact it often does. We may 
love God because He is infinitely good in Himself ; or we may love 
Him because He is good to us. It may even look at times as though 
the one excluded the other: to love God disinterestedly without 
any self-regard seems not to go together with loving Him out of 
some self-interest, as our own Good. So much so that a man may 
psychologically intend the one to the exclusion of the other. He 
may so love God in Himself as to wish to do away with all self- 


1 In this distinction, it would seem, lies the root of the difference between the 
ancient and the modern concept of charity. As noted above n. 6, the ancients held 
the oneness of the two loves of God in charity because they move primarily on the 
ontological level; the moderns, on the other hand, move primarily on the psychological 
level, and there a dissociation of the two may take place. 


* St. Thomas expressed the necessary unity of God's absolute and relative goodness 
by saying that charity seeks beatitude or God as last End, or that the wish for union 
with God is inseparable from and one with the love of friendship that is charity, 
cf. article quoted above n. 1, pp. 231-39, and v. g., S. Th. II. II, q. 26, a 3 ad 3. 
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regard ; ' he may love God only as his own real good without any 
wish of disinterested love of God. Yet, all this subjective or psychol- 
ogical motivation of one’s love of God does not alter the necessary 
connection that exists between God’s absolute and relative goodness, 
and between disinterested and interested love of Him. If we really 
love God in Himself for His own sake then we of necessity love 
Him as the supreme Good of all things and wish Him to be in fact 
the last End of all creatures especially of those called to be His 
adopted children. And if we love Him as our last End and supreme 
Good (by a theological desire of union with Him), we of necessity 
love Him implicitly as the absolute Good. Our subjective intention 
is powerless to disconnect these two loves. Were one’s intention 
of excluding one of the two so dominant as to be primary, then by 
that very fact it would also annul the other. If one were to love 
God as his last End and not to wish to love Him as the absolute 
Good in such manner that this second intention were predominant, 
then he would not love God at all, not even as his own last End. 

Accordingly, it is only on the psychological level that a disconnec- 
tion of the two loves of God can exist in our explicit awareness. 
Objectively and consequently also in our implicit awareness the 
two are necessarily together because they are one love of God. 3 

6. This oneness of charity appears perhaps more clearly still if we 
consider the love of the neighbour that is of necessity included in 
the love of God. We have it on the authority of the New Testa- 
ment, of St. John especially in his gospel and epistles, that the love 
of God cannot exist without love of the neighbour.‘ Why is it so? 

To love God for His own sake is to love Him as the final Goal, 
supernatural in fact, of all rational creatures. The love of benevol- 
ence towards God which constitutes the love of charity wishes Him 
actually to be the final goal of our neighbour no less than of our- 
selves. Because that love of benevolence of its nature entails love 
of desire towards God in the sense that we wish Him a good, namely, 

1 An example of this are the“ impossible desires ’’ of the Saints who would wish to 
go to hell for love of God ; cf. G. de Broglie, in Dict de spir. 2 (1953), cc. 690f. 

* But there can be a progress in the disinterestedness of charity, when its per- 
fection grows, in the sense that thedisinterested love ofbenevolence which is primary, 
stands out more as primary, while the love of desire remains subordinete to it; 
cf. our article, ‘‘ Perfect Contrition and Perfect Charity,” in Theological Studies 
7 (1946), pp. 517f. 

3 Cf. J. de Guibert, op. cit., pp. 252f, “‘Il me parit certain que pour eux (les grands 
docteurs de la charité: Augustin, Bernard, Thomas, Bonaventure) desir de Dieu et 
charité ne font qu’un.”’ Also, M. de la Taille, ‘‘ Charity loves Him (God) with a 
most disinterested love, which consists in placing the happiness of the creature in 
the happiness of the Creator,” in Hypostatic Union and Created Actuation by Un- 


created Act, ed. and transl. C. Vollert, West Baden, 1952, pp. 23. 
* Cf. v. g., L Io. 4: 20. 
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His extrinsic glory which consists in His being in fact the final goal 
of all men, it also entails a love of desire towards ourselves and our 
neighbour. We wish both to ourselves and to our neighbour that 
we may attain God as our last End. It would be both objectively 
and subjectively impossible to love God in Himself without desiring 
this union with Him for ourselves and for our neighbour. ! 

The reason for this inseparableness of the love of God and love of 
the neighbour is the same as that given above for the necessary 
connection between love of benevolence of God and love of friendly 
desire. It is because God’s (extrinsic) glory which of necessity we 
wish Him and procure Him when we love Him by charity, is in- 
separable from and objectively identical with the supreme good of 
the neighbour, his union with God. The formal object or intrinsic 
reason of our love of the neighbour is the same as that of our love of 
God : God Himself, last End of all, supernatural Goal of all those 
who are called to be His adopted children. This shows again how 
love of benevolence does not exclude but rather necessarily includes 
a love of desire (always taking it that this love of desire is theological). 

Psychologically, it is true, or in our explicit awareness of charity, 
the two loves, of God and of the neighbour, can appear in isolation, 
but this is only an appearance. In actual fact, explicit love of 
God of necessity implies love of the neighbour, since it is not possible 
to wish God the good we should and do wish Him by charity without 
actually desiring for the neighbour what is his greatest good, union 
with God his final Goal. Nor is it possible to desire this highest 
good for the neighbour, or to love him by charity, without wishing 
to God Himself what our love of benevolence of its nature wishes 
Him. Here also the only separation that is conceivable is an 
apparant one, the seeming separation of what is explicit and what 
remains implicit, a semblance of separation that hides an actual 
connexion. 

And so it appears once more that the desire of union with God, 
whether for ourselves or for our neighbour, is a necessary constituent 
of charity. If then it is true, as was said above, that there can be 
only one love of desire of God that is theological, then we are com- 
pelled to say that it is not hope but charity. 

7. The disinterestedness of our love of God consists therefore in 
not seeking to derive from that love any good for ourselves other 
than that of our union with Him.* The desire of this union cannot 
offend against that disinterestedness because it is not merely a 


1 Compare S. Th. II. II, q. 25, a. 1; Card. van Roey, De Caritate, pp. 284. 
* Cf. art. cit., above n. I, pp. 215, 246, 
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condition but a constituent of our love of God. To love God is to 
seek union with Him. That union, it is true, is not sought for its 
own sake as our own good merely, but so to speak as the good of 
God which our disinterested love of Him cannot but wish Him— 
were it not so, that desire would not be theological. 

This also entails the paradox of a disinterested love of self.1. The 
formal object, intrinsic reason or objective motivation of this love 
of self is not self but God. In charity for ourselves we wish and 
desire for ourselves what is actually our supreme good : union with 
God, and we do so because we love God more than ourselves. 
Actually this disinterestedness of our love of self finds ample occasion 
to prove itself in sacrifice, that is, in giving up for love of God many 
a relative good and rélative happiness that has no necessary con- 
nexion with the supreme good, union with God. This union itself, 
which will be beatifying in the end, is during our pilgrim state often 
more crucifying than beatifying, because it entails an “‘ unselving ”’ 
and a detaching from all that is not God or leading to God which 
human nature as it is, especially after the original fall and itscon- 
sequent inordinate self-love, cannot fail to experience as bringing 
death to the disorderly self. 

If then it is true to say that our love of God is of necessity object- 
ively both disinterested and interested, and these are but two aspects 
of one love, it is nevertheless not less true that the disinterestedness 
of our love of God imprints itself on our love of self to such an 
extent that it veils and hides the ontological unescapable self-regard 
which the love of our last End cannot but involve. The purification 
of our love of self which charity demands and effects consists in 
making us look for our perfection and happiness in God alone. It 
is a purification that only a theological love can effect. If charity 
raises our love of self to a divine level, it cannot do so without 
effecting a detachment from all that is on the creature level which 
cuts at the very roots of our being. 

That purification of our love of self by charity opens us up tothe 
love of the neighbour. On the level of the divine good to which 
charity raises us, we of necessity wish the same perfection and 
happiness of the union with God to all His children. On that level, 
there can be no conflict of interests, there is only communion in 
God, the infinite Good. The infinite is no less infinite for being 
shared by many : none of those who enjoy God have less because 
others too enjoy Him— rather the opposite : communion in happi- 
ness increases happiness. 

1 Compare S. Th. II. II, q. 25, a. 4. 
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It is only on the level of temporal and material goods that such 
conflicts can arise. These goods are exclusive and cannot be enjoyed 
incommunion. They also enter the domain of charity and of love 
of the neighbour to the extent that they are prerequisites or means 
to the higher good of charity. Their usefulness is always relative 
only, both for ourselves and for our neighbour ; the privation of 
these goods may be as conducive to the end of charity as their 
actual use. In this connection, the disinterestedness of our charity 
for the neighbour will practically appear in the sacrifice we make 
of these goods for his sake, depriving ourselves of them when they 
can be a help for him to reach God. This sacrifice, however, will 
have its limits in the higher good of the neighbour himself. For 
him too these goods are only relative, he too must in the last instance 
transcend them and rise to a higher level. Charity, however, of 
its spontaneous urge will be more inclined to self-sacrifice than to 
demanding sacrifice of the neighbour. Ideally the love of God 
should raise all children of God to the same level of self-sacrificing 
love of one another which should preclude conflicts even in the 
field of temporal and human interests. Actually, because of human 
failure to rise to that level these conflicts are not excluded. They 
bring to the more generous a chance for sacrifice of self for the sake 
of others. And it is the very love of God that is the source of 
strength for this effectively disinterested love. 

8 .What then is the place of hope in relation to charity and desire 
of God ? If the love of desire of God or the effective desire of union 
with Him is charity, it presupposes hope. Charity is not possible 
without the trust in God that gives the power to love Him, or the 
possibility effectively to intend God as last End.! But hope, in 
its turn, presupposes desire ; we hope only for what we desire. Hope 
in God presupposes a desire of God which is a beginning of love 
and not yet charity. * This desire (in those at any rate who have 
hope without charity) is more a velleity of union than an effective 
volition of it. Actually this velleity becomes volition only through 
the intermediary of hope which gives the possibility for that union. 
Charity then follows on hope. And in its fulness it is both effective 
desire of union with God and love of goodwill, more even disinter- 
ested surrender to God than interested enrichment. 

This interdependent concept of hope and charity entails a practical 
consequence of some importance. Since hope can exist without 
charity, the imperfect or ineffective desire of union with God pre- 


1 Cf. S. Th. I. IL, q. 65, a. 6. 
*Cf. S. Th. Il. Il, q. 17, a. 8. 
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supposed in hope can also exist without charity, namely, in one in 
a state of sin. But the effective desire of that union which is charity 
of necessity goes together with the disinterested love of charity that 
is inseparable from the state of grace and of adoptive sonship of 
God. Here is a real and serious difference between the modern 
and the traditional concept of hope and charity. According to the 
modern idea, the love of desire of God can be found in a sinner and 
independently of sanctifying grace. According to the traditional 
concept, as sketched in these reflections, it cannot: it is, where 
needed, a principle of justification of the sinner because it is charity 
and charity cannot co-exist with sin. This makes justifying con- 
trition, or the sorrow for sin perfected by charity and motivated by 
the love of God, more. accessible, since there is no need for a sinner 
to rise in the explicit awareness of his repentance to a motivation 
by disinterested love of God. It is enough for him to be justified 
to rise to the theological desire of God, or to wish effectively to seek 
and find his perfection and happiness in God and not elsewhere, 
because such is the will of God. By that very fact he has charity, 
even when the love of benevolence for God objectively included in 
it remains psychologically implicit. His desire of God is not only 
hope of His forgiveness, it is forgiving charity. 


P. De LETTER, S.J. 


1 Cf. our article, ‘‘ Two Concepts of Attrition and Contrition,” in Theol, Stud, 
11 (19659), pp. 24f. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


“* Religious Education To-day ” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUMMER-SESSION 
OF LUMEN VITAE. 


The Summer-session organised by LUMEN VITAE at Antwerp, in 
August of this year, had many points of interest, particularly for an Irish- 
man. The session was a large one; there were over 400 present 
regularly, priests, religious and laity, and it extended over twelve crowded 
days. The general title was “ Religious Education Today.” The lectures 
were almost all concerned rather with what one might call the theor- 
etical background than with practical questions of presentation. They 
dealt with religious teaching and its relation to faith, but faith as in- 
cluding an act of trust, a personal commitment, as well as an intellectual 
assent. To accept the gift of faith men must be prepared for it in accordance 
with present-day needs. Catechists must be able, then, to evaluate the 
intellectual requirements of the time and the psychological needs of their 
pupils, so that the faith may be presented without being forced to con- 
tend with needless obstacles, and in a manner which makes it acceptable to 
society as a whole, and to the individuals who compose it. 

Present-day catechetics is naturally very much influenced by modern 
theological concepts and trends. As a result, terms like “‘ temoignage ” 
and ‘‘ kerygmatic ’’ recur all through discussion. As used in this connec- 
tion the latter term particularly can be rather vague, indefinite and diffi- 
cult to get to grips with. Like kerygmatic theology it 


Relies upon affirmation of the truth rather than upon detailing “‘ argu- 
ments,” and has the advantage of clearness, simplicity and reliance 
upon God’s revelation ; it tends, too, towards collocation of doctrine in 
the wider setting of the faith, and in the practical interpretation of life, 
and towards dismissal of questions regarded as purely speculative.! 


The apparent tendency to move away from speculative instruction, 
one would almost indeed be tempted to say to move away from intellect- 
ual activity, is perhaps the most noticeable result of this kerygmatic 
trend in catechetics. It shows a certain hostility towards dogma, certainly 
towards the stressing of dogma, though perhaps “ hostility ’”’ may be too 
strong a word to describe an attitude which is revealed rather in relegating 
dogma to the background and certainly in not considering dogma as of 
primary importance. Such a change of attitude from the traditional one 
is thought to be demanded by present-day intellectual requirements, 
which are said to be quite different from the intellectual, or at least specul- 


_ |} Bernard Leeming S. J., Article ‘‘ Recent Trends in Sacramental Theology ” 
in Ivish Theol. Quart., July 1956, p. 196. 
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ative, requirements which have characterized religion teaching as in- 

herited from the Reformation controversies, and were in force everywhere 

up to the development of the Munich method fifty years ago. The changing 

attitude is reflected also in the development of new religious handbooks 

and catechisms which, as well as being affected in this way, are also in- 

fluenced by the religious education conditions prevailing in the countries 

for which they have been compiled. 

One would gather that the basic idea of present-day Christian life is that 
of living the faith rather than trying to understand it, or, more accurately, 
coming to an understanding of it through trying to live it fully. This 
implies a reversal, which is a reaction from too great, though natural, 
insistence on appreciation of its truths in the abstract. Living the faith 
fully, in this sense, implies carrying out its demands in our own lives 
cheerfully, but, as well as that, accepting responsibility for the welfare of 
others and helping them, particularly by example, to realize from our 
attitude the satisfying value which they may hope to find in the faith for 
their restless and unrequited lives. Hence the insistence on temoignage 
or witness: one must always regard oneself as in relation with others. 
One must consciously strive to demonstrate to others the worth of the 
faith in actualizing a full personality, so that they too may learn of the 
“ good news,” and see practical proof that a life in harmony with the Gos- 
pel is both possible and satisfying No mere isolated preoccupation, then, 
with self-fulfilment is sufficient. Hence catechesis is essentially social 
in its approach. 

Modern means of communication have brought individuals into close 
contact with all humanity, and so catechesis has acquired an ecumenical 
aspect. The old term of “ neighbour ”’ has received a global connotation 
which makes all men truly my neighbour and modern catechesis accepts 
the implications of this development. This changed attitude is shown in 
an obvious way, for «xample, in the general interest in pagan mission activ- 
ities, and also in the acceptance of responsibility for the spiritual welfare 
of those who depart from one’s own country ; it is accepted that all are 
implicated in the success or failure of these in practising the faith in their 
new homes. The ecumenical outlook is shown, too, in attempts to under- 
stand and learn from the thoughts and habits of the Eastern churches, 
which are receiving new attention. This attention is seen particularly in 
the field of liturgy, which is being examined for valuable forgotten 
lessons it might provide in ceremonial inspiration and splendour for the 
West.! 

The idea of responsibility for others affects the attitude to the liturgy too 
as an element in catechesis, and as a catechetical factor the liturgy is 
receiving much attention. It is not always easy, however, to define what 
is meant by the liturgy in this context. It is said to be “ the faith in 
action.” It certainly does not mean merely an interest in what are called 
the rubrics of church ceremonies, though it is sometimes confused with 
this. It is an interest, obviously, and it includes a tendency to return to 
the primitive notion of official church ceremony which was performed for 
many purposes all connected with the didactic, as a declaration of faith, 


1H. Lubienska de Lenval, L’ Education du Sens Liturgique, Paris, p. 17. 
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as conducing to communal prayer, and also as a symbolic representation 
or sign which illustrated, while it variously produced, the particluar 
graces received through the official church ceremonies, the Mass, the 
sacraments and the divine office. It aims to bring the whole man into an 
action which denotes prayer, and is an action of prayer. It aims to bring 
the congregation into a unit. It even brings the whole church together 
in an ensemble of words, rites and actions, carried out by the priest and the 
congregation, each according to his own place but as a congregation. 
The acis represent and bring about the sanctification and union of God’s 
people.t It is clearly based to some extent on the notion of the particip- 
atory priesthood of the laity, which is a notion that lends itself to exagger- 
ation, and could easily become censurable. In its acceptable form, it 
presupposes the active token participation of controlled congregational 
voice and gesture. It would appear to be strongly opposed to the idea that 
silent personal attendance at a liturgical ceremony is sufficient particip- 
ation in it, for the reason that such participation neglects the spiritual 
and emotional needs of other participants. 

For these reasons the use of the liturgy as a catechetical agency aims 
to bring back to the official acts of the church those emotonal and psycho- 
logical factors now oftentimes neglected, or associated more readily 
with non-liturgical functions such as, for example, benediction. It aims 
to make the liturgical works psychologically more satisfying as well 
as informative for participants and non-participants (thus stressing once 
again the idea of interconnected group responsibility). The obvious 
success of the reformed Easter Liturgy and the introduction of evening 
Mass is adduced as powerful evidence of the need for this. 

Along with this goes a renewed interest in the Bible. Here again the 
aim is to bring the whole church, lay and clerical, to read and use the 
Scriptures, and learn from them, for themselves, at the source of the 
basic doctrines. By departing from the archaic formalism of the older 
versions which the reader of today finds difficult and strange, this has 
become easier to achieve ; it may also be added that these modern versions, 
made for reading “‘ with the eye,” have lost the rich sonority and balanced 
phrasing of the older versions, which many claim is an advantage for 
modern readers. 

More striking still, perhaps is the tendency to revert to an interest 
in the Old Testament. Two main reasons are advanced for this. The 
first is the need to show the Old Testament and the history of God’s 
dealings with men as a preparation for the New Testament, and thus to 
emphasize the working of divine Providence and the unity of revelation. 
It is suggested, also, that, in following this order, the learner is introduced 
to Redemption in the order in which God revealed it to men.2 The 
explanation of the symbolism of events or mysteries in the Old Testament 
is therefore put before catechists as a most useful catechetical exercise. 

Secondly it is claimed that modern ways of thought, materialist, 
nationalist and self-opinionated, are peculiarly akin to those of the 
ancient Hebrews, and, so, contact with the modern mind may perhaps 


1 Ch. Moeller, Mentalité Moderne et Evangelisation, Brussels, 1955. 
2 Cf. Colomb, Aux Sources du Catechisme, I p. 164, Paris, 1952. 
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be made more easily through Old Testament study. This refers especially 
to the sense of pride in his own achievements which characterizes modern: 
man, and is said to have been very characteristic also of the thought of 
the Old Testament world. Thus it is suggested that modern man might 
possibly be won more readily to accept the idea of God by introducing 
him to this outlook than by putting him in immediate, direct contact with 
the New Testament, which the modern man, it is said, may find repellent 
at first acquaintance. 

Be this as it may, there is in connection with the use of the Bible a 
danger of over-emphasis. In an attempt to meet the personal and social 
needs of this day there is (sometimes) what could appear to be a tendency 
to move in the direction of private interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
towards the ignoring of tradition as a source of revelation. Comprehensive 
phrases are used to obviate this danger, phrases such as reading the Bible 
‘* in the mind of the Church,” “‘ dans l’Eglise ” and so on. It is part of the 
whole kerygmatic tendency, which has its dangers as well as its advantages: 


It is apt to be too subject to passing fashions, to judge too hastily and 
superficially of what is ‘ practical,’ and sometimes one has the impression 
that it relies too much upon confident assertion . . . rather than upon the 
hard labour of detailed examination of authorities and upon scrupulous 
accuracy. Personal intuitions and inspirational possibilities may easily 
be substituted for doctrine solidly founded upon the enduring tradition 
of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 


What all this amounts to, it would appear, is a certain willingness to 
accept as a fact, and meet on their own ground, ways of thought that 
are influenced by the notions of existentialism, with its attitude of susp- 
icion towards the absolute, the notional and the final. There is also evident 
a certain pragmatist conditioning in educational endeavours,and in method 
there is a tendency to learn and borrow from the “ activity ’’ methods of 
teaching, for which so much practical success is claimed in secular teaching. 
For it must be recognized that modern catechetics is brought sharply up 
against the fact, in many countries, of a dechristianized society, and a 
society that has learned to distrust intellectual abstractions and principles, 
that has lost its religious sense, even though it may have retained a yearn- 
ing which seeks to find a form of sanctity without religion, and may also 
be said to have retained a drifting sense of the brotherhood of man which 
has broken from the anchor of the Fatherhood of God. This dechristian- 
ization is looked upon as, at once, the result and the proof of the failure 
of intellectualism, the essential weakness of which lay in its ignoring of 
an essential part of the soul of man. One effect of this fact is that there is 
little difference made between catechizing as envisaged for pagan countries, 
and for those normally described as Christian. For this reason, some of 
the undertakings and methods of modern catechesis are not necessarily 
commendable where this dechristianization has not taken place. 

In its more accurate meaning catechesis is now generally distinguished 
from preaching and teaching.? This distinction would correspond generally 
to the older distinction drawn between education and teaching, though 
perhaps with a more conscious use by the catechist of the marginal field 

1 Leeming, Loc. cit. 

* Cf. Jungmann, Catéchése, p. 2, Brussels, 1955. 
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which would formerly have been taken for granted by the teacher. It 
concentrates on deepening and enriching the knowledge of the faith, and 
on the total formation of the whole person inthe Christian way of life, 
thought it is significant that objection may sometimes be heard, particular- 
ly in English-speaking countries to the use of the term “ formation ” 
as illiberal, and denoting too great an assumption of power over the mind 
of another. Catechesis makes conscious use of all teaching forms, of art 
and ceremony, of intellectual and emotional appeal, to give the Christian 
an appreciative pride in his faith and a sense of gratitude for it. It is 
intended that it should go on all through life, and is not confined to child- 
hood formation. 

What is of interest here is that in fully Christian lands much of this form- 
ative work can be presumed to be done (in theory, at least, though perhaps 
not always in fact) through the automatic instrumentality of the family 
and the day-to-day society of others in the same environment. Discussion, 
however, tends to assume that this is no longer a fact, and a dechristianized 
form of society is taken as normal, and so, what I have called the marginal 
portion of catechesis is looked upon as a necessary part of the catechist’s 
practical interest, which makes his task correspondingly more difficult, 
if not even a completely different one. Where this formative Christian 
atmosphere can be expected as a natural religious aid, the task of the cate- 
chist is concerned, not exclusively but to a far greater extent, with in- 
struction or teaching in the older sense. There will, for example, be a 
difference of emphasis on, say, the reasons for the faith and its implic- 
ations in conduct, while at least some of the training in the practice of it 
can be left to other agencies, or taken up by the teacher acting in other 
capacities. Failure to make allowance for this difference in approach may 
result in waste of effort, and may also be responsible for misunderstand- 
ing and talking at cross-purposes and needless irritation as a consequence. 

Even, however, where this environment is presert, there are cases to 
be considered when it ceases to have effect on the total catechizing pro- 
cess. One which is not normally taken into account, for the reasons 
hinted at above, in general catechetical discussions is when an individual 
leaves a satisfactory environment and moves into a completely new one. 
Modern ease of communication makes this movement likely, and, as we 
saw, under the influence of the ecumenical view now taken for granted 
there is a ready acceptance of responsibility for those migrants whom we 
could be forgiven for ignoring some years ago. By previous training 
and later contact with them, these must be enabled to stand independently 
of the new secular environment in which they find themselves, and this 
would seem to demand, during the formative period, a more vital form 
of instruction and a clarification for them of what is due in their training 
to environment, and so is accidental to the main substructure of the faith. 
In this case the problem is how to enable them to retain the faith, not how 
to rediscover it when lost. It is reasonable to assume, that if the reasons 
for the loss in other areas have been accurately diagnosed, they can be 
avoided, and to this end full use will be made of existing advantages, 
such as family and environment and group responsibility, and they will 
be tended into full blossom. It is here that modern notions and methods of 
catechesis can have much to teach, where at first sight they would seem to 
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be largely irrelevant in such an environment. 

Naturally the contributions of psychology are availed of to further 
the cause of efficient catechesis. It is sometimes suggested that modern 
psychology is being made a substitute for religion. Cathechetics aims to 
enlist its help and use its discoveries to facilitate the process of widening 
and deepening religious awareness and rightly maintains that a knowledge 
of the principles of psychology will contribute much to this. Every 
catechist must be able to draw on the conclusions, at least, of character 
psychology, development psychology and even clinical psychology, and 
must base his approach on a knowledge of the individual and his changing 
needs as he develops, in order to present religion to him according to the 
aspects which will best suit his growing capacities and interests. Such 
formal study of psychology, as is supposed here, is necessary also to count- 
eract the highly organized condition of modern society, and the tendency 
to envisage humanity in the mass ; it becomes more necessary as social 
organization becomes more complicated. 

Thus it is clear that catechesis has become a very important branch 
of pastoral theology, which draws on many departments of learning. 
It is wide in its aims,catholic in its interests, and progressive in its methods. 
It presupposes an accurate knowledge of personal and social requirements. 
It is also compelled to take account of concrete conditions which vary 
from place to place, so that ultimately each suggestion must be examined 
in the light of such conditions. This examination must be scientific, 
and it would be a great mistake to judge any such suggestion on general 
assumptions or unfounded prejudice. It is true that to one brought up 
on traditional ways of thought some of its tendencies are disturbing ; 
how far the newness itself is responsible for this must also be examined. 

The Session at Antwerp provided a most useful meeting place for a 
pooling of ideas. In itself it was a symbol of the ecdumenical approach 
to the whole subject. It did most valuable work ; I am very glad that I 
was able to be present. 


PETER BIRCH. 


Romans 8:29 


Sti obs tpotyve Kal Tr cuupdpqous Tis tixdvos to tio anrrod, els 7d elvan atrrév 
ampwrtdtoKov tv ToAAols 


Nam quos praescivit et praedestinavit conformes fieri imaginis Filii 
sui, ut sit ipse primogenitus in multis fratribus. (Vulg.). 


There is a material difference in meaning between the Greek and the 
Vulgate version of v. 29. The Vulgate version is familiar to readers : 
“ For those whom he foreknew he also predestined to be made conformable 








Tov 
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to the image of his Son, so that he might be the first-born among many 
brethern.”” That is, before creation, from eternity, God elected certain 
ones to grace and glory and did not elect others. Formerly there was a 
keen controversy among theologians as to whether the election on God’s 
part was made ante or post praevisa meriia. It was argued that the word 
“‘ foreknew ” had some special significance in this connection, that before 
God elected men ‘“‘ to be made conformable to the image of His Son,” 
that is, to be glorified like Christ, he knew their merits by virtue of his 
prescient power (fraescivit). Modern commentators say that the question 
of merit does not arise in this text. 

The Greek makes it plain, it seems to me, that God’s election to grace 
and glory was made not only post praevisa merita but post praevisam 
gloriam. St. Paul has said in v. 28 that all things work together for good 
for those who love God (that is, with final perseverance), identifying 
those who love God with “ the called” in his plan (tois xat& tpd6eow 
KAntois). In v. 29 he proceeds to explain that plan: “ For those whom 
he knew beforehand he also set apart beforehand conformed (as they were) 
to the image of his Son.” That is, God by his power of foreknowledge 
saw from eternity and marked off from eternity those already glorified by 
virtue of their merits. These he elected for creation and for glory in his’ 
plan, that Christ may thus be honoured. 

In v. 30 St. Paul represents God as completing the various operations 
of the plan : having set apart those whom he saw in glory he called them ; 
he justified them ; he glorified them. This plan was drawn up from eternity 
to be executed in time. Hence the past tenses twpowpicev, &xdAccev, 
eSixcia@ooev. Commentators explain these past tenses as “‘ proleptic 
aorist ” or “‘ prophetic perfect.’’ In Greek and Latin and probably in 
every language, the present is sometimes used to denote immediate and 
certain futurity. The past tense is never so used, as far as I know. 

It will be immeditaely evident that the Vulgate meaning is quite dif- 
ferent from the Greek. In the Vulgate God is represented as predestining 
certain ones for glory, apart, so to speak, from any extrinsic consideration. 
In his inscrutable wisdom, he chooses some and does not choose others. 
The Greek makes it plain that the choice is made on the result of men’s 
lives. Those who have attained to glory are called in God’s plan. There 
is no mention of those who have failed to do so. The elect alone are men- 
tioned. The difference of meaning has arisen over the translation of 
ouppdppous. The Vulgate has translated as if the reading were ouppdpeous 
elva, ‘‘to be conformed,” the infinitive expressing ‘‘ purpose.”’ As the 
Greek stands the proper translation is conformes alone, not conformes fiert. 
The addition of fert completely alters the meaning of the Greek. 

The word pdéeors is one of elastic connotation. Literally it means 
“something placed before one” (tpo, ti6nut) such as a public notice, 
the statement of a case, a totting up or calculation, a plan such as here. 
Secondarily it means an “intention” or “ resolution,” something one 
puts before himself to do. It is St. Paul’s way of representing the working 
of the divine mind. In 3:25 he uses the verb tpod8eto in a similar sense, 
of God placing before himself the figure of the crucified Christ. 

There can be no doubt that ouppdpgous denotes glorification, that is 
after the manner of the glorified humanity of Christ. In Phil. 3: 21, the 
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only other instance of the word in the New Testament, we read : ‘‘(Christ) 
who will transform the body of our lowliness into the likeness (oUypyopgov) 
of the body of his own glory.” 

While the Latin predestinavit properly translates tmpowpioev, the 
English “ predestined ”’ or “‘ predestinated ’’ does not give the sense of the 
Greek as the text stands. It should be “ marked off” or “‘ set apart from 
eternity.” 

Failing evidence of authority for a reading ouppydpe@ous fiver the Vul- 
gate version of v. 29 and every version based on the Vulgate, must be 
regarded as incorrect. 


T. FAHY 


Romans 1: 4 


TOU SprcBivtros noG Geo tv Suvdwer Kmorrd trvedua dyiwwouwwns 8 dvaotdcews vexpéov. 


There is obviously a contrast between Kxor& odpxa of v.3 and Kora 
trveupa cyiwotvns of v. 4. In the flesh Christ was the Son of David. 
But God is spirit, and holiness is above all his attributes (Lev. 19: 2). 
In spirit, says St. Paul, Christ was so holy, as evidenced by his mirac- 
ulous power, that he was proved to be the Son of God. The genitive 
&yiwouvns is a descriptive noun equivalent to the adjective &yiov, 
“in holy spirit.” To avoid the ambiguity that might arise from this 
expression, the Apostle adopts the unique trvetpa Gryiwowwns which may 
be translated “ spirit of holiness ”’ or “‘ holiness of spirit.” 

Verse 4 then runs: (Concerning) him who, in holiness of spirit, was 
proved to be the Son of God by his miraculous power on the occasion of his 
resurrection from the dead. 

Suvayis has this meaning frequently (Mk. 5: 30; Lk. 6: 19; 8: 46; 
Mt. 13 : 54). The use of év with the dative to express ‘‘ means ”’ or ‘“‘mann- 
er,” is quite regular especially after verbs of “ shewing ”’ such as SnAdéo, 
to which class épio$eis belongs here. Equally regular is &(#€) with the 
genitive denoting “‘source,’”’ primarily, for instance, & 5€ Sixaios & 
tiotews zijoeta “ Faith is the source of the just man’s life,” ; then, 
“occasion ” or “ circumstances” as here. Compare & T&v trapévtav 
“on the present occasion,” ‘‘in the present circumstances” ; & tov 
gavepoU “in circumstances of publicity,” “‘ openly.”” The words é&v 
Suvdyer should not be taken with vioU G00, “ the Son of God in power.” 
Such a version makes no adequate sense and is contrary to the Greek 
idiom. Neither should tveGya c&yiwoowwns be interpreted as “ The Holy 
Spirit.”” There is no parallel for such a meaning. Besides the context is 
against it. It is antecedently most probable that St. Paul used here the 
great argument for Christ’s divinity, namely his resurrection from the 
dead. dpizw means “‘ to mark off the boundaries (6po1) ”’ of a thing or 
concept ; “ to set apart,”’ ‘‘to de-fine,”’ “‘ to prove.” 


T. Fany 














Correspondence 


’ WITTGENSTEIN’S “ OBJECTS ” 

Department of Scholastic Philosophy, 
Queen’s University, 

‘4 Belfast. 


17th July, 1956. 


The Rev. Editor, 
Irish Theological Quarterly. 


Rev. and dear Sir, 
% In reference to the Postscript to my article on Ludwig Wittgenstein 


in the April number of the J7ish Theological Quarterly, I have received 
; from Miss G.E.M. Anscombe a letter, of which the followingare the relevant 


: paragraphs : 
: “On p. 148 you say that the ‘ objects’ of the Tractatus seem to be 
. non-necessary, merely contingently ‘ given,’ non-transcendental, with- 
y out value, and you speak of the continuity of objects with atomic facts. 
- This just disregards the text. ‘ An imagined world must have some- 
x thing—a form— in common with the actual one. This fixed form con- 
sists of the objects .(2. 022, 2. 023). ‘ The objects form the substance 
. of the world .... The substance of the world can only define a form and 
Ae not any material properties.” (2.021, 2.0231). ‘Only if there are objects 


. can there be a fixed form of the world. The fixed, the subsistent and 
“ the object are one. The object is the fixed, the subsistent ; the con- 
ae figuration is the changing, the impermanent.’ (2.026-2.0271). ‘ The 
' configuration of objects forms the atomic fact—material properties 
- are only formed by the configuration of objects.’ (2.0272, 2.0231). 
5 “ Logic is not a theory (hypothesis) but a mirror of the world. Logic 
ty is transcendental ’ (6.13). ‘ Logic is prior to any experience—that any- 
thing is like this. It is prior to how, not prior to what’ (5.552).‘ How 


k the world is is indifferent for what is higher. God does not reveal 
ly himself im the world.... Not how the world is is the mystical, but 
is that it is.” ‘ I can only talk of objects, I cannot assert them. A propostiion 
1e can only say what a thing is like, not what it is ’ (3.221). 

1e : 

or I do not see, in the light of these passages, how you can possibly say 


that the ‘objects seem to be non-necessary, merely contingently 
given, non-transcendental, without value.’ ”’ 
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I felt myself obliged to discuss Miss Anscombe’s views in a “‘ post- 
script” as I did, because they were public, relevant, and too important 
either to be passed over in silence or to be relegated to a parenthesis or 
a footnote. I do not intend, however, to inflict upon her any continuation 
of a controversy which was not of her choosing. Many of the points which 
I should like to urge in a discussion of her letter are, in any case, already 
made, expressly or by implication, in the article and the postscript. | 
have also tried to define carefully, in the postscript, the precise and limited 
extent to which my general interpretation of Wittgenstein is connected 
with my position in the controversy as to the nature of the “‘ objects.”’ 
Beyond referring to these passages and particluarly to the context on 
p. 148 from which Miss Anscombe quotes, I shall add no further comment. 
I shall merely ask you please to publish this letter, in order to give your 
readers the benefit of reading andthe opportunity of appraising the further 
textual arguments which Miss Anscombe provides for her interpretation 
of the status of Wittgenstein’s “‘ objects.” 


Yours faithfully, 
C. B. DALy 
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La RESURRECTION DE JESUS DANS L’APOLOGETIQUE DES CINQUANTE 
DERNIERES ANNEES. Paul de Haes. Romae, Pontificia Universitas 
Gregoriana. Pp. xii + 330. 


The central place held by the Resurrection in the preaching of the 
Apostles is evident from even a cursory reading of the Acts or Pauline 
epistles. The Gospel of St. Matthew tells us of the earliest attempt to 
discredit the reality of the Resurrection, the allegation sponsored by the 
Sanhedrin that the disciples had stolen the body. In the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians we have clear evidence of the importance attached 
to the Resurrection by St. Paul and also a useful reminder of the fact 
that the first Christians, when they accepted the Resurrection, were not 
unaware of the scepticism which it aroused among unbelievers. The 
point is worth bearing in mind in dealing with some of the theories which 
have been put forward by more recent critics in their attempts to explain 
the origin of belief in the Resurrection. 

In modern times the Resurrection has not ceased to be a pivotal theme 
in Christian teaching and apologetics, and determined attacks upon the 
historicity of the New Testament accounts have been launched repeatedly. 
There is a certain sameness about the various manifestations of this des- 
tructive criticism, with old objections reappearing in somewhat different 
forms—a fact which apologists have not failed to point out. Nevertheless, 
apologists have found it necessary to take account of new methods of 
criticism and new ways of posing problems and to adapt their defence of 
the Resurrection and other truths to these new conditions. The author of 
the present work has taken for investigation the first half of the present 
century, a period which has been marked by the appearance of a number 
of new theories about Christian origins, and in which the question of the 
Resurrection has been one of the most keenly debated issues. 

In a preliminary chapter,“‘ Le Probléme de la Résurrection avant 
1900,” Fr. de Haes gives an outline of the main characteristics of the 
criticism directed against the Resurrection from the closing decades of 
the eighteenth century. It is a period which is dominated by the names of 
Reimarus, Paulus and Strauss who were at one in their rejection of the 
possibility of the supernatural, however much they may have differed 
in their attempts to provide a positive explanation of the testimony of 
Christian antiquity to belief in Christ’s Resurrection. Towards the end 
of this period the methods of literary and historical criticism were being 
employed more generally by liberal writers and it seemed to some that 
one of the results of the application of these methods was to provide 
confirmation of the philosophical prejudice against the miraculous and 
the supernatural. Catholic writers had undoubtedly constructed a solid 
apologia for the Christian position, and much of what they wrote retains 
its value for later generations, but it was only gradually that this defence 
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was fully adapted to the requirements of literary and historical criticism. 
In a confused situation, in which the Resurrection was only one of many 
points on which traditional views had been challenged, it is not surprising 
that it took time to realize that there was a perfectly legitimate use of 
critical methods and that they could be turned to good account in the 
defence of the Resurrection and other fundamental truths. 

In the remaining chapters Fr. de Haes gives a clear account of the re- 
actions of Catholic apologists to the succession of hypotheses propounded 
since the beginning of the century. The chapter entitled “‘ L’Apologétique 
sur le Terrain de la Critique Moderne ”’ shows how writers like Rose, Man- 
genot and particularly Ladeuze set about the task of meeting critics, 
chief of whom in this first phase were Loisy and Meyer, in their own 
field of criticism. The work of Lagrange, Grandmaison and others in 
the difficult and hitherto comparatively unexplored department of the 
history of religions is discussed in the chapter ‘‘ La ‘Religions geschichte ’ 
et la Résurrection.”: The rise of Formcriticism marked a new stage in the 
criticism of the Resurrection. Not the least of the merits of the chapter 
“‘ La ‘ Formgeschichte ’ et la Résurrection ” is the clear analysis which it 
gives of the principles and methods of Formcriticism and of the possibility 
of turning it to good account in the study of the New Testament. The 
final chapters, ‘‘ Autour de I’Oeuvre de M. Goguel ” and “ Orientation 
dans les Publications Récentes,”’ bring into clear light the positive con- 
tribution of Catholic writers who have come to grips with the most recent 
critical theories. 

Fr. de Haes has not been content merely to give an accurate survey of 
a period in which critical study of the Resurrection has undergone some 
remarkable changes. As well as setting out in turn the critical theories 
and the replies of the apologists, he draws attention to what he considers 
to be the strong and the weak points of these answers and also notes what- 
ever of positive value is to be found in the critical approach. It was a 
laborious task to assemble all the relevant material from books, articles 
in periodicals and reviews, and the author is to be congratulated on the 
clarity with which he has presented the salient features of the defence 
of the Resurrection by Catholics. His study is in its own way a remarkable 
vindication of those scholars who, at the beginning of the period here 
surveyed, realized that the task of the apologist was not merely to refute 
critical hypotheses, and that the weapons of learning which were being 
used to destroy belief in the Resurrection could and should be employed 
to establish the solid historical foundations of this doctrine. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


THEY Saw His GLory. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 
By Maisie Ward, Sheed and Ward, London, 1956. pp. 278. 


This rather unusual type of introduction to the reading of the Gospels 
and Acts will be welcomed by many who feel the need for something more 
than a text accompanied by the usual brief introduction and sparse 
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explanatory notes, and yet, for one reason or another, are unable to make 
use of the scholarly commentaries on the New Testament and the splendid 
“ Lives ”’ of Christ by Catholic authors which are available nowadays. 

In a stimulating opening chapter, ‘“‘ Where is the Grail ?’’ the author 
explains the purpose of her work and the personal experience out of which 
it has grown. 


First came the necessity to equip myself and other street-corner speakers of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild to show Our Lord to the crowds as only the Gosp- 
els can show Him. We have to learn to draw out their questions, to draw them 
into a dialogue with the speaker. When we succeed surprising things happen. 
Our crowds are varied like humanity itself, of widely different outlook, some 
listeners being very simple, others highly sophisticated and even learned. 
Some respond quickly, others not at all. There are Buddhists and Mohamm- 
edans, many Jews, Christians of all denominations and none. Others hold 
no faith even nominally. We have to go deep once the dialogue is joined ; 
we cannot answer their depths with our shallows. Echoes will appear in this 
book of these men and women who have helped me to write it by their re- 
sponses and their questions. 

But next, as I read the commentaries of Pére Lagrange and others, and 
turning back from them to the Gospels, was shown by them how to illuminate 
the Gospel by the Epistles, Psalms, Law and Prophets, came the realisation 
that I myself had in a long life been undernourished with this divine bread. 
Too many Catholics say ; “ I can’t read the Gospels.’’ We all need help in 
reading them—because they were written in so different an age, because they 
were written closely, intensely, for people who had few books but really knew 
how to read the few they had, because they came at the end of a long prepar- 
ation. ‘‘ Scripture is the best commentary on Scripture’ (Lagrange). The 
Old Testament is the best preparation for understanding the New. My own 
experience led me to feel that a book would be useful which made something 
of the great work of Scripture scholarship available to people who have not 
the time or perhaps the languages to get at it for themselves. I had troubes 
even in discovering the books. Lending libraries occasionally have Lagrange’s 
commentary on his own Harmony but never his great commentaries on the in- 
dividual Gospels, the books of Jacquier, Bonsirven, Cerfaux or the Bible 
de Jerusalem. The publication of A Catholic Commentary has made an 
immense difference for English-speaking students, but it remains expensive 
and a little ponderous for the readers I have most in mind—the average 
educated Catholic, the average educated non-Catholic, who need the Gospels 
but who have stopped short at Lives of Our Lord or paraphrases of one kind 
or another, instead of studying the New Testament itself. 


The main part of the work consists of the five chapters on Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, Acts and John (in that order). These are preceded by 
chapters on the “‘ Background to the Gospels ” and ‘“‘ The Gospels in the 
Church.” In sketching the history of Israel and the religious background 
in Palestine at the beginning of the Christian era, and also in discussing 
the reliability of the Gospels, the author rightly underlines the value of 
the contribution made by archaeology in these departments in recent 
times. The chapters devoted to the Gospels and Acts pay special aiten- 
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tion to their distinctive features and to the main themes of each of them. 
Thus, for instance, in the chapter on the Gospel of St. Luke we find 
sections on, “‘ The Author,” “‘ Luke’s Way of Writing,’ ‘“‘ The Gospel of 
the Holy Ghost,” “‘ The Gospel of Mary,” ‘‘ The Universal Gospel,” 
“The Gospel of Prayer,” ‘‘ Steadfastly to Jerusalem.”’ The phrase 
“‘ Back to the Gospels,’’ which occurs as a subheading in the first chapter, 
expresses one of the dominant ideas of the work. Familiarity with the 
Gospels enables us to share in the experience of men “ who met Jesus and 
recognised in Him the supreme reality of divine Sonship.” ‘ To see 
Christ 2nd to show Christ we must undertake a serious study of the 
Gospels in all their elements.” The man in the street ‘‘ does want reality, 
and our task is to show him the person of Our Lord in such a way that 
he will recognise the supreme reality and the answer to his unasked 
questions.” 

All through the work it is evident that the author has read widely 
and well in the best,of modern scholarly study of the Gospels and that she 
has not lost sight of the Church’s age-old interpretation of them. The 
glimpse into the early Christian writings which we are given in the final 
chapter, ‘‘ The Israel of God,’’ serves to show the continuity that exists 
between the New Testament and the Church of the Fathers in which, in 
turn, “‘ the Catholic finds himself at home.” 

Appreciation of the insight and competence which have gone into the 
making of this book will not be confined to the readers whom the author 
has primarily in mind. It is not a substitute for standard commentaries 
on the Gospels, or for reading of the Gospel texts, but it should prove a 
most useful aid for those who want to “see Our Lord as each of His 
great painters depicted Him.” The unusual background and freshness 
of treatment add to the interest of a work on which the author deserves 
sincere congratulations. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


THE ALL-PRESENT Gop. A StuDy IN St. AUGUSTINE. By Stanislaus 
J. Grabowski. London, Herder, 1954. Pp. xi, 327. 


St. Augustine’s doctrine concerning the omnipresence of God marks 
a decisive stage in the development of theism. As Father Grabowski 
remarks in his preface : “‘ It constitutes the pivotal point in determining 
the relation of the universe to God, whether the universe is one with God, 
or is distinct from God, but dependent upon Him, or whether it is so 
distinct and separate as to be entirely independent of Him” (p. viii). 
The solution to this problem might have been discovered by the pagan 
philosophers; in fact they failed to reach it because they had no conception 
of creation. Plotinus alone came close to it. Sacred Scripture, on the 
other hand, contained all the essential points for the elaboration of the 
true doctrine, and these points are repeated, though without consider- 
able development, in the works of the early Fathers. A relatively 
satisfactory treatment of the question had to await the coming of St. 
Augustine, the greatest theologian and philosopher of the early Church. 
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In The All-Present God, Father Grabowski studies the doctrine of St. 
Augustine against a background which reveals both the Saint’s indebted- 
ness to his sources and his profound originality. The book is divided 
into twelve chapters. 

The first three chapters are introductory. Here the author discusses 
the importance of Sacred Scripture, Tradition and rational argument in 
the works of St. Augustine (chapter 1) ; the teaching of Scripture and of 
pre-Augustinian Tradition on divine omnipresence (chapter II); the 
evolution of St. Augustine’s conception of God under the successive 
influences of Manichaean materialism and Neo-Platonic spiritualism 
(chapter III). In his third chapter we are introduced to the main work 
of St. Augustine on divine omnipresence : Epistola 187, ad Dardanum. 

The six chapters which follow contain the main body of the work. 
In chapter IV we see how St. Augustine arrives at his conception of the 
presence of God by distinguishing it from the circumscriptive mode of 
presence of matter and the superior but still limited mode of presence of 
the human soul. In chapter V the nature of God’s presence is defined. 
He is ubique totus, that is, whole in the whole universe and whole in every 
part of the universe ; He is totus in seipso, that is, not as having need of 
creatures, but as the sovereignly independent creative cause. This 
definition is referred to its metaphysical basis in St. Augustine’s conception 
of Infinite Being. In chapter: VI the dynamic aspects of the divine 
presence are discussed : God creates and conserves His creatures in being 
and supports them in their activities. In chapter VII we are shown how 
God’s presence per essentiam, although it is not explicitly taught by St. 
Augustine, is nevertheless included by implication in his metaphysical 
doctrine. Chapter VIII discusses his attitude to monism and dualism 
and chapter IX reveals the basis of his rejection of pantheism. A brief 
conclusion surveys modern interpretations of his alleged ontologism. 

Two chapters now resume the task of filling in the background. Chapter 
X describes the Greek philosophical tradition and chapter XI discusses 
the relation between theology and philosophy in the writings of St. 
Augustine. Chapter XII concludes the whole work with a summary of 
his doctrine and refers to the place it occupies in his practical spiritual 
teaching. Two indices facilitate reference to names quoted and subjects 
treated. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the history of theology and 
philosophy in general and to Augustinian interpretation in particular. 
The documentation is excellent ; it reflects the author’s familiarity not 
only with the text of St. Augustine but also with an exceptionally wide 
range of secondary sources, ancient and modern. The presentation of 
his material, however, is not so happy ; the book, especially in the later 
chapters, seems laden with material not sufficiently subordinated to its 
main purpose. This does not detract from it undoubted merits as a work 
of reference, but it sets a laborious task for one who might wish to read 
it through. The development of the argument shows understanding 
and penetration particularly of those aspects of St. Augustine’s teaching 
which have become traditional in Scholastic thought. At the same time, 
I should have appreciated further discussion of the limitations of St. 
Augustine’s doctrine. That he never reached a fully metaphysical view 
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of the relation between God as primary cause and creatures as secondary 
causes is clear from his theory of the special presence of God to the human 
soul in illumination. Apart altogether from the question as to whether 
illumination should be interpreted in the sense of ontologism, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it does postulate a necessary intervention of 
God in the natural order which is unmetaphysical and may even in last 
analysis compromise the divine transcendence. There is a vast differ- 
ence between St. Augustine’s conception of God as supplying for the 
deficiencies of His creatures within the natural order and St. Thomas’s 
conception of God as the transcendent cause of the sufficiency of the 
natural order. 

DESMOND CONNELL. 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Rev. 
Edward Duff, S.J. London, Longmans, Green &Co. Price 25-/. 


As Catholics cannot without the good will of the non-Catholic masses 
carry into execution a comprehensive plan of social reform, the relevant 
teaching of the Protestant churches merits the closest study. Moreover, 
the collaboration of all men of good will must be enlisted for the defence 
of civilization against the systematic attack mounted by communists 
and carried into effect behind the Iron Curtain. We owe, then, a debt 
to Father Duff for having waded through the documents and studies 
which have emerged from the joint deliberations of the many conferences 
antecedent to the Evanston Assembly of 1954, and given us the line of 
development of social thought in the various Protestant communities 
today. The investigation has been carried out with scientific thorough- 
ness and the presentation of findings is characterized by a fairness that 
is never abandoned in favour of a more polemic approach. In the difficult 
task of reducing to a unity that would hold the interest of the reader, 
a collection of views, opinions and conclusions, the author has been 
eminently successful. 

When we take into consideration the initial difficulties and disagree- 
ment, it is amazing to find the participants reaching even a limited 
consensus of opinion. None of these assemblies had any authority to 
bind their members, each national church maintaining full autonomy. 
There was no agreement about such fundamentals as the constitution 
of the Church or its competence in secular affairs. The absence of a 
generally accepted social philosophy was a serious handicap. Sharp 
divisions manifested themselves when an attempt was made to define 
more precisely the relations of men with the State. More serious still 
were the difficulties facing any attempt to formulate an acceptable code 
of ethics. Those who, like Archbishop Temple, believed in the perman- 
ence of natural law, were confronted by those for whom the Bible was 
the sole source of moral guidance and enlightenment. It was a conflict 
between an “‘ ethic of ends’’ and an “ ethic of inspiration.”” Was the 
Christian involved in a universally valid law that provided a norm for 
all human institutions, or was he guided by a kind of charismatic influence 
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providing him with continuous direction of conduct in a world that was 
alien? It is fortunate that a man’s conduct is often better than his. 
premisses and the successive conferences did manage to arrive at many 
truths of the social order which might justify the hope that, in the future, 
Protestants and Catholics may find more frequently common objectives 
to be advanced by joint action. 

Perhaps the sharpest dividing line between the two viewpoints—Father 
Duff has emphasized this in an Appendix—arises from opposing concepts 
of the natural order. The Catholic position has been clarified as a result 
of a series of controversies stretching from Gnosticism through Pelagian- 
ism to Luther. Enlightenment did not come quickly or easily as we see 
from the difficulties encountered by St. Thomas Aquinas and from the 
domestic differences that have arisen in our own day both in the theolog- 
ical and philosophical schools. But whatever discussions may still take 
place between Catholics, the natural order is given due if subordinate 
honour. This is not the case with many Protestants who are prevented 
by the operation of private judgment from conserving the fruits of past 
experience. Luther’s wholesale condemnation of the natural order as 
rooted in sin, gives a poor foundation for social reform. What is secular 
is divided by a deep chasm from what is spiritual and is incapable of 
redemption. This makes Karl Barth’s toleration of communism in- 
telligible even though it leaves his opposition to nazism more difficult 
to understand. Obviously what is thoroughly bad cannot be sanctified ; 
it can only be endured when unavoidable. This seems to erect an in- 
surmountable barrier before the efforts at social reform made by the 
Lutherans. They must resign themselves to the role of passive witnesses 
and can provide no logical opposition to the forces of paganism. It is 
fortunate for humanity that men often prefer decency to consistency. 


P. McKEvitt 


BEGINNINGS : GENESIS AND MODERN SCIENCE. Charles Hauret. Trans- 
lated by E. P. Emmans, O.P. The Priory Press, Dubuque, 1955. 
pp. xv, 304. Price 3.25 dollars. 


Since 1950 when Father Hauret, who is a professor in the theological 
faculty of the University of Strasbourg, wrote Origines de l’Univers et 
de Homme d’aprés la Bible four editions of this excellent work have 
appeared, which proves that it effectively meets a real need. The 
translation into English made by Father Emmans, O.P., sometime 
student under the late Pére Lagrange at the Ecole Biblique, will be grate- 
fully received by the many English-speaking students who cannot help 
but be aware of the difficulties experienced in correctly interpreting the 
first three chapters of Genesis. They will find here a frank discussion of 
their problems. 


After an opening chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Bible, the Unknown,” Father _ 
Hauret goes on to treat of the first account of Creation, and finds that 
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the sacred writer under divine inspiration adopted a literary frame-work, 

.an artistic and to that extent an artificial scheme, in order to impress 
vividly upon the minds and memories of a simple people—whose notions 
of the universe were rudimentary and naive, based on empirical knowledge 
and daily observation—the doctrine that all things derive their origin 
from God. The “ days” therefore represent merely a literary expedient 
to set forth the story of Creation. Moreover, the order of the appearance 
of things does not correspond to reality, because the sacred writer’s 
intention was not to follow the chronological order but rather the logical 
order of a workman building a habitation. A good workman will first 
of all see to it that the materials are at hand ; next he must have light to 
see what he is doing ; then he will sort out the materials which are heaped 
together in a state of confusion, and proceed to erect the structure, and 
when completed to furnish it ; afterwards he will dwell in it, together with 
his family and possessions. Since, therefore, the order in the thought 
of the author is not meant to be chronological, the Genesis narration does 
not reflect the formation of the universe as it actually occurred, and so 
on this point also there can be no conflict with the findings of the natural 
sciences. 

There is a second account of Creation in Genesis 2: 4b-7, for whereas 
a modern author would be expected to work over his different sources 
to assimilate them thoroughly and then compose his account in his own 
words and style, an ancient oriental writer was often satisfied with 
reproducing his sources literally, without attempting a composition. 
In essential doctrine the two accounts of Creation in Genesis are identical ; 
there is really only a difference of emphasis. 

In interpreting the biblical narration of the happenings in Eden, 
Father Hauret insists that we must distinguish between the literary 
presentation or embroidery and the doctrinal content. The former may 
be borrowed from traditional folklore or even from mythological sources, 
but a new theology is inserted into these ancient vehicles of thought. We 
must also bear in mind the special oriental delight in figures, images and 
symbols. The perfect happiness and state of Grace of our First Parents, 
for example, are signified by the garden of pleasure, by the well-irrigated 
and fertile oasis. 

Our author discusses also the Genesis account of the formation of man 
and the theory of evolution. He notes that while the Bible teaches the 
fact that God made man, it does not wish to be very precise as to the 
mode of the divine intervention. He quotes (p. 101) with approval 
Professor H. Junker who wrote : “ The biblical account does not intend 
to teach us the material phases of Adam’s creation, and does not tell us 

how man was created, but that he was created. Its peculiar doctrinal 
content is made up of truths concerning the nature of man and his relation 
to God. The literary form of the exposition symbolically dramatizes 
these truths.” The first time that the Holy See officially and directly 
expressed its mind on the question of the evolution of the human body 
was in the Encyclical Humani Generis. The words of Pope Pius XII 
are well worth recalling here: “‘ The teaching authority of the Church 
does not forbid that, in conformity with the present state of human 
sciences and sacred theology, research and discussions by men experienced 
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in both fields be pursued in regard to the doctrine of evolution, in so 
far as it inquires into the origin of the human body as coming from pre- 
existent living matter—for the Catholic Church obliges us to hold that 
souls are immediately created by God.’”’ With regard to the account 
of the formation of Eve, Father Hauret seems to favour the wider inter- 
pretation of Genesis 2: 21-22, whereby the extraction of the rib from 
Adam’s side symbolizes woman’s participation in human nature and her 
office as man’s intimate companion. With the reservations, therefore, 
that according to Catholic Doctrine based on revelation the first man was 
an individual not a group, and that subsequent to Adam no completely 
human beings existed who were not descended from him by generation, 
biblical exegetes may leave the problem of how the body of the first man 
was made to the scientists. 

This is a very good book, and we would like to have a second volume 
dealing with the remaining equally difficult chapters of Genesis, namely 
Chapters 4-11. Has for example, the author any views on the biblical 
narration touching the age of the human race, the longevity of the 
Patriarchs, the deluge ? And a very important question : does Genesis 
really imply that the episode of Noe in the Ark is historical ? 


MICHAEL LEAHY 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD AND CATHOLICISM. By H. Roos, S.J. Translated 
from the Danish by Richard M. Brackett, S.J. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1954. pp. 62. 


In his book, The Mystery of Kierkegaard, Fr. Erich Przywara discovers 
in Kierkegaard ‘‘an anonymous Catholicism.’’ Theodor Haecker, 
Romano Guardini and others have subscribed to the same opinion—the 
“father of Existentialism” had the anima naturaliter catholica 
The present treatise—the text of a lecture delivered to the Kierkegaard 
Society in Copenhagen—undertakes a critical examination of this position. 

Fr. Roos first considers the Catholic tendencies in Kierkegaard. There 
is, in the first place, the philosopher’s sharp and searching criticism of 
Luther and Protestantism. Protestantism is worldly ; it has accepted 
worldliness and is comfortable with it. Catholicism, on the other hand, 
though it has many worldly members, even worldly prelates, has not 
accepted worldliness. Luther was wrong, not in his desire to reform, but 
in his decision to reform by going from the monastery to the world ; he 
journeyed in the wrong direction. ‘‘ The more I look upon Luther,” 
Kierkegaard writes, ‘‘ the more convinced I am that he was a confused 
man ; it was a comfortable type of reform that consists in casting off all 
burdens and making life easy—that is an easy way of finding friends to 
help. The true reform always aims to make life more difficult, to lay on 
burdens ; and the true reformer is therefore always put to death, as an 
enemy of mankind.’’ The Lutheran revolt provided a corrective which 
was perhaps neccessary, but that which is merely a corrective can never 
become a norm. (Here Kierkegaard is stating one test of all reform : 
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the reformer must face the question :— Am I prepared to see my reform- 
ing idea, and the spirit of it, as the accepted thing ?). 

But if, in these and other matters, Kierkegaard moves away from 
Protestantism and towards Catholicism, nevertheless there is one impor- 
tant element in his thinking which according to Fr. Roos prevents us 
from speaking of him as an anima naturaliter catholica. This is his 
anti-intellectualism, his subjectivist theory of truth. ‘‘ There is only 
one proof,” says Kierkegaard,” of the truth of Christianity: the inner 
proof, the arguentum spiritus sancti.”” This fundamental theme attaches 
the philosopher to Protestantism and the individual conscience. “ By 
logical necessity anti-intellectualism led Kierkegaard to subjectivism 
and consequently to individualism. He is the prophet of individualism ” 


Fr. Roos sums up: “ Kierkegaard’s relation to Catholicism was of 
double significance, as was everything in his life. He is a two-faced 
Janus, looking forward and backward. No other Protestant theologian 
understood and perceived so clearly as he the weakness of Protestantism. 
Neither has anyone carried further the original position of Protestantism, 
the individual’s solitary meeting with his Saviour God.” (p. 42). 

This is a very competent discussion of a fascinating subject. It will 
have added interest for many readers because of the comparison between 
Newman and Kierkegaard with which the book closes. 


D. O’ DONOGHUE 


THE RELIGIOUS VocaTION. Canon Jacques Leclercq. Translated by 
the Earl of Wicklow. Clonmore and Reynolds, 1955. Pp. 185. Price 18/-. 


This is, I think, an outstanding work on the religious vocation. The 
author’s intention was that it should be a “‘ work of reflection and testi- 
mony.” It is precisely that : a work full of healthy reflections and sane 
perspectives. 

The chapter headings indicate the main considerations—the Call, the 
Gift, Celibacy, Community Life, Poverty, Obedience, Asceticism and 
Recollection, Initiative and Responsibility, the Priestly Vocation. These 
are elements which must be discussed in any account of the religious 
vocation. Canon Leclercq’s treatment of these topics is noteworthy for 
his emphasis on the spirit as opposed to the letter. These elements are 
the skeleton of religious life and they remain so many dead bones unless 
we learn to put flesh and blood onthem. This is true of religion inside 
or outside the cloister. Christianity invariably becomes mere conformism 
to a code unless it is animated by a warm personal love of Our Lord. So 
too religious life may degenerate into a fetish or a phobia for bye laws if 
we lose sight of God. Thus obedience may be merely a service or a 
servility to human beings or rules unless it is conditioned throughout by 
a realization that superiors and rules are merely instruments and occasions 
for expressing a warm personal love of God. Unless service of God is 
made the guiding rule the exercise of authority by superiors may easily 
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be regarded as a perquisite of personal excellence, and anything which 
wittingly or unwittingly tends to dim this.excellence may be mistaken 
for disobedience. The law of subsidiary function is as necessary to religious 
life as it is to any well organized and healthy society. A religious society, 
Order or House is healthy in the degree that it is possible to delegate the 
maximum responsibility to its individual members. Where this is not 
possible there is something wrong above or below, or at both levels. 

In religious life a little good sense goes a long way. There is a great 
deal of good sense in Canon Leclercq’s reflections. His work is an excellent 
aid to distinguishing the essential from the accessory, and the letter from 
the spirit. It should be read by every religious. It should be studied 
with care by retreat masters, by Masters and Mistresses of Novices and 
all who ave associated with the training of young religious. 


PaTRIcK A. CORCORAN, S.M. 


VERBUM DEI COMENTARIO A LA SAGRADA ESCRITURA. VOL. I. INTRO- 
DUCCION GENERAL: GENESIS A PARALIPOMENOS. Editorial Herder, 
Barcelona, 1956. pp. xxxii, 940. 


The present volume is the first of four which will present a Spanish 
translation and adaptation of A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture 
published in 1953. The Spanish version has been prepared by four mem- 
bers of the Order of St. Dominic, RR.PP. Maximiliano Garcia Cordero, 
Salustiano Reyero, José Salguero and Acacio Fernandez Casquero. As 
the original work is now well known, it will be sufficient here to indicate 
the special features of the Spanish adaptation. 

While retaining the sections and subsections of the original Com- 
mentary, the Spanish edition divides the work into four separate volumes, 
with only a single column of print to each page. In addition, it intro- 
duces footnotes ; nearly two hundred are added at the end of this first 
volume. Most of these footnotes contain brief supplementary indications 
of various kinds, but the footnote on the notion of instrumentality 
in Inspiration runs to a couple of pages. For purposes of comparison 
with the original, it would be convenient if each footnote indicated the 
section or page of the Commentary to which it refers. 

Another new feature is the substitution of an article on The Bible in 
Spain for the article on The History of the Rheims-Douai Version. 
In the bibliographical sections also the translators have sought to cater 
for Spanish readers by the addition of a selected list of writings by Span- 
ish authors who have made valuable contributions in various departments 
of biblical science. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 





